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PREFACE. 



The history of the work now presented to the public may 
be given in very few words. It originated in a series of 
conversations which I had about five years ago with a 
friend much younger than myself, who had a considerable 
acquaintance with almost all except religious subjects. He 
expressed much surprise that a person of my habits and 
pursuits in other respects should adopt the religious notions 
I had long entertained^ or indeed be solicitous about any 
religious opinions whatever ; and I endeavoured to assign 
the reasons which led me to embrace them, and to consider 
such topics as of the first importance. After a short time 
we were so far separated as to have much fewer oppor- 
tunities of personal intercourse : and I in consequence be- 
came induced to carry on the momentous inquiry we haa 
previously commenced, by letter. Pursuant to this inten- 
tion, all the letters in the first volume were actually 
written : they were read in manuscript by my friend ; and, 
as I have reason to believe, were not unproductive of 
benefit. Having proceeded thus far, a growing particu- 
larity of inquiry was produced on the one side, and a 
gradual extension of plan on the other : and thus, after 
many interruptions, and in the midst of numerous avoca- 
tions of a very different kind, the work has become what it 
now is. 

I had not however proceeded half way in the execution 
of my plan before it occurred to me, that what I first 
intended for private use might be beneficial to others in 
circumstances analogous to those of my friend; and I 
recollected that whatever I might publish on the subject 
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of religion would at least have the advantage of appearing 
disinterested^ as it proceeded from the pen of a layman. 
It is^ I am aware^ Extremely ridiculous for those who adopt 
the prescriptions of their physicians, and act upon the advice 
of their lawyers, although they are professional, to ohject 
to defences of Christianity from the pens of Clergymen 
because they are professional ; yet, ahsurd and uhcandid as 
the objection is, it is often advanced : it is therefore proper 
to meet it ; and at times to show that there are those who 
cannot on such occasions he actuated by any love of worldly 
applause, or any thirst after emolument, but who feel 
sufficiently interested about Religion, and are sufficiently 
convinced of its powerful tendency to improve the conduct 
of individuals and to augment the general stock of happi- 
ness, to step for a little while out of their more appropriate 
province, to plead its cause. Such defenders of revealed 
religion there have been in all ages; yet they have not 
been so numerous as to render it improper or indecorous to 
increase their number : especially as the old prejudice still 
continues to operate with unabated energy ; and there are 
many persons from whom, the claims of Christianity receive 
a more respectful attention, when they are urged by one 
who is neithei " a clergyman " nor " a methodist;" 

There have long existed several valuable essays on the 
Evidences of Christianity; and we now possess in the 
English language especially, the treatise of Dr. Paley, 
which all Christians consider as an honour to our age and 
nation. Had a luminous statement of the Historical 
Evidences been all that was aimed at or required, I should 
at once have referred my friend to Dr. Paley's as a 
standard, and, I believe, unanswerable, work; and never 
have troubled either him or the public with any remarks 
of mine on the subject of religion. But it is very possible, 
and indeed very common, for men to be Christians in name 
and theory, and infidels in practice ; to profess a belief in 
Christy and in heart to deny him ; to acknowledge him as 
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Messiah^ and to refuse to obey him as king ; to avow the 
warmest admiration of the New Testament^ and to despise 
and ridicule every thing in it which is characteristic and 
peculiar^ and which constitutes it a summary of that 
« truth " which alone " can make us free " from the 
dominion of sin and from the punishment due to it. This 
I consider as the most striking and lamentable error of the 
present times ; and it is^ therefore the more remarkable that 
such an error should not have been frequently and pointedly 
exposed. To adopt the language of an admirable living 
tmter — *^ While the outworks of the sanctuary have been 
*' defended with the utmost ability, its interior has been 
*' too much neglected, and the fire upon the altar suffered 
** to languish and decay. The truths and mysteries which 
'* distinguish the Christian from all other religions, have 
" been little attended to by some, totally denied by others ; 
'* and while infinite efforts have been made, by the utmost 
•' subtlety of argumentation, to establish the truth and 
" authenticity of revelation, few have been exerted in com- 
'^ parison to show what it really contains." 

Now the deficiency here adverted to is that which I 
have endeavoured to supply. I have attempted to exhibit 
in small compass a view, not merely of the Evidences, but 
of the distinguishing doctrines, and principal binding 
duties of the Christian Religion. I have endeavoured to 
show that Christianity is not so contemptible and bungling 
a fraud as some infidels have represented it to be ; and to 
point out at the same time many palpable and enormous 
absurdities into which Infidelity precipitates its votaries. 
But this I reckon the least important part of my under- 
taking, though I humbly hope it may have its uses. The 
facts of Christianity are only so far momentous as the 
doctrines are momentous which are suspended upon them. 
The crucifixion of Jesus Christ would be no more to us 
(I mention it with reverence) than the death of Socrates, 

were it not that he suffered as a sacrifice Jbr sin ; and hi& 
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resurrection of no more importance to us than the eman- 
cipation of a butterfly from its crysalis^ were it not for the 
assurance that ^' even as he has risen " so shall all his faith" 
Julfollorvers. I have therefore entered pretty much at 
large into the establishment and defence of the leading 
doctrines which distinguish Christianity from all other 
religious systems. In the choice of these I have kept 
almost entirely out of sight the higher points which sepa-' 
rate the Arminians and Calvinists ; while I have attempted 
to illustrate and confirm^ as essential^ those grand doctrines 
in which both Arminians and Calvinists^ and indeed the 
great majority of Christians^ differ from the Socinians. 
The trutb is» that upon most of the questions which have 
long divided^ and still continue to agitate> the Christian 
world, my mind is nearly in a state of perfect neutrality : so 
that I cannot bring myself to attach much importance to any- 
question which is not obviously favourable or imfavourable 
in its moral tendency,, ov which does not appear to me 
fundamental, that is, which does not m some way affect the 
grand doctrine of man's redemption through the crucifixion 
of " the Son of God." With all Christians who in this 
respect " hold the head/' and live conformably to the doc- 
trines they profess, however they may be separated upon 
minor topics, I am anxious to maintain, and long to see 
universally prevail, the " unity of the spirit in the bond of 
" peace." 

I am williQg to hcype, indeed, that this spirit is gaining 
ground among us; and that mani^ men are beginning to 
act upon the persuasion that every controversy agitated ift 
the Christian Church upon points of inferior moment, causes 
^ deduction, and in numerous instances a very serious one, 
from the regard paid to the really imporlriint objects of 
faith. 

In attaining the objects proposed I have not aimed at 
elaborate composition, or the elegancies of style ; believing 
that if my professional employments did not tend greatly to 
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render success in such an attempt improbable^ my real in* 
ability to dazzle by splendid imagery and profuse embellish- 
ment would. I have endeavoured to reason clearly and 
fairly ; have availed myself of every argument I have met 
with in other authors that has met my purpose ; and have 
endeavoured to compress them into small space ; and have^ 
farther^ had occasional recourse to some arguments which it 
is probable would not readily present themselves to any one 
.who was not moderately conversant with scientific topics ; 
these, it may be added^ were frequently suggested by the 
iconsideration, that the gentleman for whose use they were 
originally written had successfully engaged in scientific 
pursuits. 

I know not whether it may be necessary to apologize for 
the frequency and extent of my quotations from Scripture, 
especially in the second volume. Let it be recollected that 
the main object of that volume is to teach the doctrines of 
Scripture ; that is, to show what they are, to exhibit them 
faithfully : and to effect this without being allowed to cite 
the language of.. Swcripture, would be, as Mr. Boyle long ago 
remarked, << to challenge a man to a duel, and oblige him 
" not to make use of his best weapons ; or to compel him to 
^' prove the torrid zone habitable, and not make use of 
'' the testimony of navigators." Besides, the maxim of 
Chillingwor^h, though old, has not yet been proved absurd ; 
namely, '^ that we cannot speak of the things of God, better 
'' than in the words of God." 

I would fain hope that my numerous references to other 
authors, or quotations from them, will not be ascribed to a 
desire to make a parade of extensive reading. My acquaint- 
ance with the works of other writers, and especially on the 
subject of religion, is, in truth, far less than it ought to be ; 
and my object in such frequent references and extracts has 
been either to direct the attention of young men of reading 
to standard works on topics which my plan would not 
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allow me to treat so fully as I wished^ or to confirm and 
fortify my own sentiments by the authority of many whom 
the world in general consider as learned^ wise^ and^ there- 
fore, highly worthy of regard. 

Lastly, I beg to remark, that I hope and trust the 
freedom of my occa^donal animadversions upon theologians 
from whom I differ on several topics discussed in these 
letters, has in no instance arisen from contempt of them, or 
their opinions, from uncandid interpretations of their lan- 
guage, or from unworthy personal feeling. My business 
has been to attempt to refute sentiments which I deem erro- 
neous and dangerous, as well as to establish those which 
appear to me true and beneficial. It is possible, I am per- 
suaded, to feel the strongest conviction of the errors certain 
men may hold, without cherishing a particle of ill will 
against those who hold them. And surely, it is perfectly 
fair and perfectly candid, when theologians of a certain 
class endeavour to divest Christianity of almost every thing 
which (as I conceive) is peculiar to it, pride themselves 
upon the skill and dexterity with which they effect this, 
and triumph over what they denominate the irrational and 
contracted tenets of others ; to turn the tables upon them, 
and to show that their system is clogged with its full load of 
absurdities and contradictions ; that their mode of transla- 
tion, if adopted universally, would rob the New Testament 
of its whole spirit, energy, and perspicuity ; and that by 
stripping the Christian system of its peculiarities, they de- 
prive it nearly of all which renders it of consequence 
whether a man be a believer or an unbeliever. Under the 
influence of these sentiments, I shall conclude by adopting 
the language of Dr. Jortin on another occasion : the follow- 
ing disquisitions '* are designed, slight and imperfect as 
they are, for the service of Truth, by one who would be 
glad to attend, and grace her triumphs : as her soldier, if 
he has had the honour to serve successfully under her 
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" banner : or^ as her captive, tied to her chariot wheels^ if 
<' he has^ though undesignedly^ committed any offence 
" against her." 

OLINTHUS GREGORY. 

Oct. 11, 1811. 



P. S. That successive editions of this Work should be 
required is a circumstance which calls for my most grateful 
acknowledgments^ at the same time that it has stimulated 
me to give the whole a very careful revisal^ that it may be 
rendered more worthy public favour. I cannot but be 
highly gratified that my labours on the most interesting of 
all subjects should continue to be so favourably received : 
and still more to leam^ that in various instances they have 
been the means of convincing persons^ especially young men 
devoted to two of the learned professions (medicine and 
IsLW), that '^ with the talents of an angel a man may be a 
^' fool," in the worst sense of the word, unless he be " wise 
'* unto salvation" Several have been reclaimed from the 
regions of InJideUttf, and still more from Socinianism, not 
merely in England, but on the continent of Europe, in 
India, and in America ; by the blessing of God upon an at- 
tentive perusal of these " Letters." I had no other object 
in their publication ; and can most sincerely declare that I 
wish them no longer to meet with encouragement than 
while they shall be useful in instilling into the minds and 
hearts of others, the essential, immutable principles which 
have always been found to work most efficaciously towards 
the renovation and salvation of mankind. 

Royal Military Academy^ Woohirich, 
Oct, 11, 1829. 
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LETTER L 
On the Folly and Absu/rdity of Deism. 

My deae Feiend, 

I WAS much gratified, on the arrival of your letter, 
to find that you had not forgotten me; and more 
gratified still to learn, that the important topic, on 
which we so often conversed when we were together, 
has as frequently occupied your thoughts since our 
separation. In this respect your conduct evinces your 
usual solicitude to inquire after truth of every kind, 
and I trust it will be followed by your accustomed 
success. While human existence is as much charac- 
terized by the uncertainty as by the shortness of its 
duration, and there is interposed between us and 
Heaven, or Hell, or annihilation, nothing but life^ 
the most brittle and precarious thing imaginable; — • 
while there is no cause for vanity in being involved in 
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impenetrable darkness, and none for consolation ; when 
we are in despair of ever finding a comforter, so long 
will it be the first and principal concern of a wise man, 
to inquire into his nature, his duties, and his expecta- 
tions ; to ascertain where he ought to doubt, where to 
be confident, and where to submit: and these inquiries 
necessarily comprise the subject of Religion. ** Who 
^' is wise, and he shall understand these things ? 
^^ prudentj and he shcM know themf For the ways 
" of the Ltyrd are right, and the just shall walk in 
" them ; hut the transgressors shall fall therein^ {a) 

The derision with which some of your deistical com- 
panions affect to treat you, is matter of regret, but not 
of surprise. If their Deism be the result of supposed 
conviction, they are objects of pity; if, which is more 
likely to be the case, it be a consequence of indiffer- 
ence, and this deplorable indifference furnish them 
with a ground for boasting, they, instead of yourself, 
would be fit subjects for ridicule, were it proper to in- 
dulge such a propensity on so serious an occasion. 

To a person of your extensive observation and con- 
templative turn of mind, it must appear extremely 
obvious, that as the vicious lives of many men make it 
their interest that religion in general should be ^^ a bug- 

bear,^^ and the Christian Religion especially ^^an 

artful system of delusion ;^' so they will too commonly 
be found, not only ready, but ea^ger to believe them, 
really such. Nor can it be expected that they should 
stop here. For when once a certain method of treat- 
ing a subject is nicely adapted to men^s humours and 

(a) HoKa, XIV. 9. 
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^ttfadons, it would be strange, indeed, if they did not 
indulge in it; particularly when they find, as they 
sckm will, that the majority of almost every company 
will cordially concur with them. If you wish to be 
proof against sneers and laughter, when directed 
against so momentous a subject, consider that the 
mirth and pleasure of the unthinking part of mankind 
^y far the greater part) is almost as blind and 
tnechanical as the actions of an automaton. Let them 
be but struck, and they will move as mere inert matter 
moves, until the effect of the impulse ceases. They 
are stirred, and often delighted ; though with what, or 
for what cause, or to what purpose, they know not. 
£xcept, perhaps, when the string of religion is roughly 
touched by the hand of an enemy ; for then, many 
ignorant, and all irreligious hearts, like chords in 
imison, dance to the motion, and yield the same 
jsound ; just as the clank of a madman^'s chain, while it 
thrills to the soul of a man in his senses, shall collect 
around him all the lunatics in the same ward of his 
prison, and tempt them to dance with maniac delight, 
when every spectator shudders with horror, 

I have heard of some modem free-thinkers, whose 
comprehension of mind has placed them on such an 
eminence, that they look down with contempt, not 
only upon Christians, but upon the shrivelled minds 
of other unbelievers, who have not yet taken such an 
advetiturous flight : some, who not merely deride those 
whom half the world calls fanatics and visionaries, but 
who are seated in a " scomer^s chair ^ of such peculiar 
qualities asi enchi^nts them till they sneer at the narrow 
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prejudices of Hiime and Gibbon, and Voltaire and 
Fainey idiom they fancy they have discovered to be 
^^ as superstitious as washerwomen,^ Others have 
been impelled to still greater heights in this intel- 
lectual delirium. They contemplate with delight the 
prospect of a world witHbut a Creator or a Governor ; 
ind boast of their demonstrations^ by which they can 
Convert any sensible man into an Atheist in a quarter 
of an hour ; a transformation which, of course, would 
not be very difficult after they had explained to that 
sensible man, upon their own hypothesis, &om whom 
he derived his sense. But the gentlemen, into whose 
company you are now so frequently thrown, do not, I 
presume, belong to either of these classes. It is more 
probable that some of them have embraced a kind of 
Semi-Aiheism (I cannot think of a more appropriate 
term) ; a fine-spun theory, in conformity with which 
they persuade themselves that the Supreme Being doei^ 
not govern the universe he created; but, after having 
covered it with living, and many of them rational^ 
beings, leaves them to console themselves with the 
cheering reflection that they are inhabitants of a for- 
saken and fatherless world — while HE, according to 
this comfortable as well as philosophical notion^ like a 
kind of Sardanapalus, sits at ease and surveys the 
goodly scene. If men who endeavour to disseminate 
such opinions ever cease to ridicule the maintainers of 
opposite sentiments, and condescend to argumentation, 
you might ask them to explain how it is possible that 
a derived being can be independent ?- You might in- 
quire of them, whether that which is derived from 
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4Miother can exist necessarUy in the first moment of itn 
being? Whether that which does not exist neces^ 
warily in the first moment of its existence, can exist 
necessarily in the second, or in any succeeding instant? 
or, whether it must not owe its continued existence to 
the being by whom it was at first produced ? If they 
be men of any acumen, they will at once perceive that^ 
by supposing the existence of the being to continue 
when that on which it depended ceases, they would 
suppose it to be without the cause of its existence ; 
and thus they would, by a kind of mental felo-de-se, 
support their hypothesis by destroying the superstrue* 
ture on which it rests : so that, if they, to this acute- 
ness which I have supposed them to possess, unite only 
common candour and openness to conviction, you 
would, by a very short process, make them ashamed of 
their fashionable Semi-atheism, and compel them to 
acknowledge that all the creatures of God do inces- 
santly depend upon Him for the continuance of their 
existence. Thus will your opponents be forced to 
take the ground of pure Deism ; and on that ground 
it is that you must meet them, if you have any wish to 
enter upon this momentous contest. 

The opinions of Deists, from the time of Lord 
Herbert (the first and purest of the British free- 
thinkers) to the present period, have assumed such 
multifarious shapes, that it is difficult to state them in 
such a way as to be free from objection. (6) Nominal 

(&) This extreme diversity of sentiments among the pretended philo- 
sophers who reject Christianity has not escaped the pointed notice of 
some of their own dass. The following language of Rousseau, descrip- 
tive of their conduct and contradictions, is hi^y worthy of attention :^- 
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Deigm is separated into nearly as many climates and 
districts as nominal Christianity ; so that, if Calvinism 
be placed in the torrid zone, and Socinianism in the 
polar regions of Christianity; you may with equal 
propriety imagine the sentiments of Herbert to occupy 
the equatorial regions, and those of Hume, Holcroft, 
and Godwin, the frigid zone of infidelity. Moderate 
Deists, however, and to such a candid reasoner would 
direct his arguments, profess to believe in one God, 
possessing natural and moral attributes, the former of 
which may be comprehended under power and knowi^ 
ledge, the latter under justice and benevolence;, 
they believe, I presume, that virtue is that which 
is consistent with the will of God in act and 
motive; and yet that God has never made any 
revelation of his will to men; but that the collection 

*' I have consulted our philoaophers, I have perused their books, I have 

^^ exammed their several opinions, I have found them all proud, positive^ 

^' and dogmatizing, even in their pretended scepticism, knowing every 

^ thing, proving nothing, and ridiculing one another ; and tliis is the 

<' only point in which they concur, and in which they are right. Daring 

^' when they attack, they defend themselves without vigour. If yoa 

'' consider their arguments, they have none but for destruction ; if you 

*' count their number, each one is reduced to himself; they never unite 

^' but to dispute ; to listen to them was not the way to relieve myself from 

'^ my doubts. I conceived that the insufficiency of the human under. 

^* standing was the first cause of this prodigious diversity of sentiment, 

^^ and that pride was the second. If our philosophers were able to dis- 

^^ cover truth, which of them would interest himself about it ? Each of 

^' them knows that his system is not better established than the others ; 

*^ but he supports it, because it is his own : there is not one amongst them 

^' who, coming to distinguish truth from falsehood, would not prefer hiii 

*^ own error to the truth that is discovered by another. Where is the 

^^ philosopher, who, for his own glory, would not wUlingly deceive the 

^' whole human race ? Where is he, who, in the seaet of his heart, 

" proposes any other object than his own distinction } provided he can 
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of books which we receive eta 9ucky and consequently 
by way of distinction denominate The ScaiPTURESt 
are in fact no such thing, but are the oldest, the most 
artful) and most successful collection of forgeries that 
ever was palmed upon the world. 

And are they the apostles and disseminators of this 
heart-chilling system who wish to laugh you out of your 
religion? or rather, who are ridiculing you for the 
scrupulous attention with which you are investigating 
the evidences of Christianity, and for the solicitude you 
express that you may ^< be established in Faith and 
" Holiness ? ^ Let them enjoy the comforts of their 
supposed intellectual superiority, while you pursue your 
inquiry; and then you will in due time "enjoy the 
** fruits of the spirit,'' while they may haply retain aU 
that fine flow of soul which so naturally results from 

^* but raise himself above the commonalty, provided he can eclipse his 
^' competitors, he has reached the summit of his ambition. The great 
^^ thing for him is to think differently from other people. Among be* 
*' lievers, he is an Atheist, among Atheists, a believer. Shun, shun 
*^ then, those who, under pretence of explaining nature, sow in the 
^ hearts of men the most disjnriting doctrines, whose scepticism is fat^ 
^' more affirmative and dogmatical than the decided tone of their adver* 
^' saiies. Under pretence of being themselves the only people en- 
'^ lightened, they imperiously subject us to -thdr magisterial dedsions, 
^' and would fain palm upon us, for the true causes of things, the un* 
*^ intelligible systems they have erected in their own heads. Whilst 
^^ they overturn, destroy, and trample under foot, all that mankind 
^^ reveres, snatch £rom the afflicted the only comfort left them in their 
«^ misery, ftom the rich and great the only curb that can restrain 
^' their passions ; tear from the heart all remorse of vice, all hopes of 
** virtue, and still boast themselves the benefactors of mankind. 
«« « Truth,* they say, * is never hurtful to man.' I believe that as well 
*^ at they ; and the tame, in my opinion^ U a proof that tohat they 
'^ teach l# not the tr«tA."— Rousseau, as quoted by M. Gkmdolphy, in 
his Defence of the Andent Faith. 
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the consciousness of being lost in a labyrinth of uncer- 
tainty. Do not suppose that the exultation so com- 
monly manifested by these men, and which seems so 
much to have impressed your mind, is always natural* 
Confident as they often profess themselves to be, that 
unless you are a mere <;hild in intellect you will soon 
think a6 they do; be assured, that in general their 
sarcasms and affected contempt originate in the appre- 
hension that your sentiments will soon be diametrically 
opposite to theirs, and in their consequent eagerness 
to deter you from inquiry. Do not imagine that when 
these yoti lively, and laughing, and witty companions 
ieave you, their mirth and hilarity support them equally 
ill solitude. Could you follow them into their retire- 
^ents without being witnessed, or could you conceive 
the language of their souls to be formed into audible 
words, you might, without any breach of candour, 
fancy them soliloquizing in the following language of 
Pascal. 

" I hardly know who has sent me into the worli 
" Nor know I what the world is, or what I am myself. 
^^ I am shockingly ignorant of all things. I know not 
" what my body is, what my senses are, or what my 
" soul is. This very part of me, which thinks what I 
'" speak, which reflects upon itself and upon every 
.^^ thing round me, is yet as ignorant of itself, as it is of 
** every thing else. I behold these frightful spaces of 
^^ the universe with which I am encompassed, and feel 
" myself confined to one little portion of the vast ex- 
'" tent, without understanding why I am placed in this 
" part of it rather than in any other ; or why the short 
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^^ period of time that was allotted me to live was as- 
signed to me at this particular point, rather than at 
any other, of the whole eternity which was before 
^^ me, or of that which is to come after me. I see 
nothing but infinities on all sides, which swallow me 
up like an atom, or transform me to a shadow which 
^^ endures but a single instant, and is never to return. 
<^ All that I know is, that I must shortly die ; but this 
^< very death, from which I cannot escape, is the thing 
<^ of which I am the most ignorant. 

"As I know not whence I Came, so I know not 
" whither I am going ; only this I know, that, at my 
*^ departure out of the world, I must either be for ever 
" annihilated, or fall into the hands of an incensed 
" GrOD, without being able to decide which of these two 
" conditions will be my everlasting portion. 

*^ Such is my state, so full of weakness, darkness, 
" and wretchedness. And from all this I conclude, 
that I ought to pass all the days of my life without 
ever considering what is hereafter to befal me ; and 
that I have nothing to do but to follow my inclina- 
*^ tions without reflection or disquiet, doing all that 
" which, if what is said of a miserable eternity be true, 
" will infallibly plunge me into it. It is possible I 
^^ might find some light to dispel my doubts ; but I 
*' will not take the trouble to stir one foot in search of 
^' it ; rather, despising all those who do take pains in 
** this inquiry, I am resolved to go on, without fear or 
** foresight, and brave the grand event ; I will pass as 
" easily as I can out of life, and die utterly uncertain 
" about the eternal state of. my future existence.*" 

b5 
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If this be a fair representation of the strange process 
of thought often puxsiisd by the generality of modem 
Deists, as I apprehend it is, you will agree with me, 
that it is an honour to religion to hare such unreason^ 
able men for its professed enemies^ and to Christians, 
that such, or such principally^ are their revilers. 

Yet, as idolizers of reason, we cannot suppose that 
these gendemen reject the Christian religion, and adopt 
the notions of Ddsm, without thinking they have found 
sufficient reasons for th0 preference. Let us, my 
friend, by instituting a short comparison, see if we can 
discover diem. Can a Deist arrive at his convictions 
by any diing like the following gradation ? 

Christianity reveals a God, glorious in holiness; 
Deism, though it acknowledges a God, yet in great 
measure overlooks his moral character: therefore I 
prefer Deism. Christianity contains a professed reve- 
lation of die will of God ; Deism leaves me in perfect 
darkness as to his will: therefore I prefer Deism. 
Christianity exhibits palpable, obvious, and simple 
criteria of the nature of virtue and vice ; Deism enve- 
lopes the nature of virtue and vice in the greatest 
doubt and perplexity : therefore I prefer Deism. 
Christianity furnishes the strongest possible .motives 
for virtuous conduct, and the most cogent reasons for 
abstaining from vidous conduct ; Deism appeals only 
to some vague notions relative to the fitness of things, 
or to moral beauty, or to expediency, which makes a 
man^s own sentiments and feelings, however fluctuating, 
his ultimate guide : therefore I prefer Deism. Chris- 
tianity often reforms profligate and vicious men; Deism 
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never: therefore I prefer Deism. Christiaiiiiy fire^ 
quendy prompts men to schemes of the most extensive 
philanthropy, and compels them to execute those 
schemes; Deism scarcely ever derises any such schemes: 
therefore I prefer Deism. Christianity imparts princi- 
ple that support men under all the trials and vicisdk 
tudes of life ; Deism can have recourse to no such 
principles : therefore I prefer Deism. Christianity as. 
sures me of eternal existence beyond the grave ; and 
that, if it is not to me an eternal portion of felicity, 
it will be my own fiiult : Deism leaves me perfectly ig* 
noiant, let my conduct here be what it may, whether I 
shall live beyond the grave or not; whether such 
existence, if there be any, will be limited or infinite, 
happy or miserable: therefore I prefer Deism. 
Christianity wiU support me under the languishments 
of a sick bed, and in the prospect of death, with the 
*^ sure and certain hope,^ that death is only a diort 
though sometimes dark passage into ^' an inheritance 
<^ incorruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth not away, 
** reserved in Heaven for God^^s people f * Deism wiH 
then leave me, sinking in an ocean of gloomy apjnre^ 
hension, without one 8upport~in trembling expecta- 
tion, that the icy hand of the king of terrors is about to 
seize me ; but whether to convey me to Heaven, to 
Hell, or to a state of annihilation, I know not ; there* 
fore I prefer ; no, my friend, it is impossible 

that any man capable of correct reflection can, after 
tracing this contrast, say, deliberately and sincerely,— « 
therefore /prefer Deism, 

The reasons, then, which weigh with a Deist, must 
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be different from the above. Perhaps you may betold, 
ithat the difficulties attending the belief of Christianity 
are yery numerous and great, while .the mere xeceptioH 
of the principles of Deism is in a considerable degree 
free from difficulty, or at least presents no difficulties 
against which one^s mind can strenuously .revolt. To 
ascertain the force of this assertion, let us endeavour. to 
•ooUect into one point of view the chief propositions 
which must necessarily be included in the:creed of. a 
Deist: and I am much mistaken if they will not furnish 
us with some cogent motives for wishing Christianity 
may be true, independent of all those that result from 
its own intrinsic beauty, value, and excellency. 

Here,. again, we will suppose a Deist speaking v 
deUvering, if I may so call it, in his own person, ^ A 
•*^ confession of his Faith.**' And after you have at- 
tended to his declaration, I think you will coincide 
with me in opinion, that the creduUty of unbelievers is 
the most marvellous thing imaginable — ^the rejectors of 
die Gospel, the most resolute believers in the world; 
or with Soame Jenyns, that they ^' mtist be possessed 
^^ of much more faith than is necessary to make them 
^^ declared Christians, and remain unbelievers from 
^^ mere credulity.''' The creed of a Deist, so far as I 
am able to comprehend his principles, would run 
thus: 

1. I believe that God is a being -of matchless holi- 
ness, wisdom, power, and benevolence ; that, in conse- 
quence of his holiness. He ^^ cannot look upon iniquity 
** with satisfaction;'' that His wisdom would enable 
him to:contrive. His power to execute, and His bene- 
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volence stunulate him to accomplish, the most efibctual 
plans for the establishment of virtue and the suppression 
of vice; for the extinction of mental and moral dark- 
ness, and the diffusion of mental and moral light: and 
yet, that God has suffered mankind in every age, and 
in almost^ every country, to remain in the gros^st ignor- 
ance and darkness for nearly 6000 years; to struggle 
idth prejudices, to immerse themselves' in the blackest 
•and most dismal crimes, to perform the most horrid 
and murderous rites, and fancy them religious services; 
-^-that He makes the being who possesses the finest 
&culties to be the greatest enemy to his species, — ^and 
thus to plunge himself and others into the deepest 
miseries: — ^and all this in consequence of His never 
affording them the remotest aid, — ^nevet suppl)ring them 
nith any invariable principles as preservatives against 
error, or any specific rules by which they should shape 
their conduct. That is, I believe this palpable con- 
tiAdiction, that the goodness of God has allowed this 
horridly miserable state of mankind to continue for so 
many centuries, and has all along prompted Him to 
refuse them any effectual aid or direction. 

2. I believe that what is called the Mosaic account 
of the Creation of the World, and the Fall of Man, is 
a mere fable; and therefore I believe that God, the 
wisest and the best of beings, created man with the 
most noble, refined, and extraordinary faculties of 
body and mind, faculties infinitely superior to what are 
possessed by other liviiog creatures; that while they 
eat, and drink, and sleep, unconscious of what shall 
^befal them,.Ae may indulge the doubtful anticipation 
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intenmngled with frequent dread of future occurrenoes; 
and that while they are supplied with all that is neces- 
sary for their subsistence, without either '^ toiling or 
^^ q>inning/^ man, the Lord of the creation, is so cir^ 
cuinstanced, that, ^^ by the sweat of his brow,^ the 
labour of his hands, and the anxiety of his mind, he 
shall earn and ^' eat bread:"^ I also believe that the 
same infinitely wise and benevolent Being formed 
woman with delicacy of perception, sweetness of dis** 
position, t^iderness of heart, and beauty of frame, far 
above all we could conceive, did we not witness, them, 
in order that ^' her sorrow and her conception shall 
<< be grecttly nrnltiplied^'' that she '^ shaU bring forth 
" children in sorrow,'*^ (while other animals suffer 
but little comparatively in bearing and bringing forth 
their young); and that she shall be formed exquisitdhf 
susceptible of all the emotions of love, in order that 
^^ her desire may be to her husband^ cmd that he may 
*^ RULE over her,'^ That is, I will not believe that 
th^e are the effects of just punishment ; but believ^ 
that they are marks of hard treatment &om the wisest 
and best of beings towards the most exalted part of his 
viable creation. I know there is no possible medium 
between these alternatives ; but I reject the former, 
because it is reasonable, and revealed in the Bible; 
and adopt the latter, because it is unreasonable, aiid 
revealed nowhere. 

3. I believe that the book called the Bible was, eVery 
word of it, invented and written by men who had no 
help from God : that what are called Prophecies were 
not such ; that what are denominated Miracles wel^ 
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either tricks of art, or never occurred ; and that though 
the precepts are often admirable, and the morality pure^ 
it proceeded from impostors, and not from God. The 
whole book being a collection of delusions and decep* 
tions ; which God nevertheless suffered to be accom-* 
panied by such evidence to gain it belief, as is not 
possessed by any other book. 

4. I believe that bad men are often made bette? 
through the influence of this strange system of lie9, 
delusions, and impostures ; and that those who were 
good men often become bad, as soon as they are wise 
enough to free themselves from such influence, and to 
cast off the shackles with which this system encumbered 
them. 

5. I believe that several of the best scholars, the 
ablest disputants, the most acute lawyers, the subtlest 
metaphysicians, the most cautious investigators, and 
the most profound philosophers, that ever lived, such 
as Sir Thomas More, Grotius, Hale, Bacon, Barrow, 
Xiocke, Hartley, Boyle, Pascal, Euler, Newton, and 
qiany others, were never able to detect the cheat, but 
lived as much under the influence of this system of bdd 
and blasphenious deception, as the most vulgar and 
illiterate peasant could do; — and were, the majority 
of them, very excellent men notwithstanding. 

6. I believe that the different persons who employed 
themselves at various times, and in different places, to 
compose the Bible, which avows itself, by a thousand 
most solemn and explicit declarations, to be a collection 
of communications from heaven, were not madmen (for 
that supposition is untenable), but all shocking liars. 
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and deceivers ; that these wicked men, who thus im- 
piously pretended to be employed by God, when they 
were not so employed, did, notwithstanding, with an 
amazing energy, resolution, and perseverance, go about 
doing good, and delivering the most important moral 
precepts ; braving, and often sustaining, the greatest 
present evils ; not one of them ever recanting or dis^ 
covering the fraud; but supporting themselves in the 
daily division of their noble precepts and detestable im* 
postures, and the terrible sufferings which they thereby 
had to sustain, by the conviction that they had no hope 
but of experiencing further hardships here, and the 
vengeance of the God whom they had insulted — there- 
after. 

Lastly: I believe that the Great Being of infinite 
perfections, who sits enthroned at the head of the imi- 
verse, has seen this horrid delusion prevail more and 
more ,for nearly two thousand years; yet, instead of 
interposing to stay its progress, has suffered it to be 
accompanied with the most remarkable apparent sanc- 
tions, and has often accelerated its promulgation by 
surprising operations and occurrences. That is, I 
believe that the God of truth has, with regard to what 
is called the Christian Religion, most astomshingly 
aided imposture. All this, I acknowledge, is perfectly 
incomprehensible, and totally irreconcileable with the 
obvious attributes of Deity ; but it is consistent with 
the principles of Deism, however repugnant it may be 
to common sense, and therefore I believe it. 
' If these and similar absurdities, my &iend, result 
from the rejection of Revelation (and, as far as I am 
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able to judge, they are not merely fair, but necessary 
consequences of such rejection), your deistical ac« 
quaintances cannot have so much reason as they sup* 
pose, to pride themselves on that noble exercise of 
their understanding which has freed them from vulgar 
prejudices and sordid restraints. Is there not, hence, 
too much reason to fear, that in nineteen instances out 
of twenty. Deism springs more from the state of the 
lieart than from the operations of intellect? and that 
it is not so much because Christianity offends the 
reason, as because it condemns the conduct, of men, 
that they affect to despise it ? They commence their 
progress with a carelessness respecting their future 
interests ; in the language of Young, they 



.u 



Give to time eternity^s regard, 



'' And, dreaming, take their passage for their port.'* 

Gliding along thus carelessly, it is natural enough that 
they should sink, — ^first into error, — ^next into vice. In 
such a situation, an inquiry into the evidences of 
Revealed Religion is not instituted under very favour- 
able auspices ; for the inquirer has his mind overgrown 
with the worst of all prejudices, those that are rooted 
in interest How should a man be indifferent as to 
the truth of a system, which, if true, must condemn 
him ? Though his life may not be grossly immoral, 
he knows that the tenor of his conduct is incompatible 
with the renunciations and requirements of real religion. 
He comes, therefore, to the trial, not as an impartial 
judge, but as a party deeply interested in the issue. 
He in consequence wishes that Christianity may not 
be true; and what a man fervently wishes, he can 
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easily persuade himself to believe, — though he should 
involve himself in a thousand absurdities in consequence 
of that persuasion. 

You, my firiend, have happily entered upon this 
important inquiry, free from the lamentable incum- 
brances of vice : that it may be so pursued, as to be 
the mean of preserving you from the deistical delusions 
to which I have adverted in this letter,-— delusions, as 
derogatory to the intellectual, as they are dangerous 
to the moral character of man ; is the most earnest 
wish of 

Your sincere Friend, 



Royal Military Academy, 
May, 1809. 
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iETTER 11, 

On the Neoeaaity of a Revelation of the WUl of God- 

When you request, my dear Friend, that I will 
not let the letter I recently sent you, terminate the 
remarks I mean to transmit on the^ subject of Religion, 
but that I will allow you to consider it as the first of 
a series which I shall devote to the discussion of the 
Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of Christianity, you 
propose to me a task, which, however willing I may be 
to undertake it on your account, will, I am aware, be 
attended with some difficulty, and require much time 
and meditation. The difficulty does not arise from 
the paucity and scantiness of the materials that lie 
before me, and the consequent necessity of exercising 
original or inventive powers to produce such argu- 
mentative matter as may convince a candid inquirer ; 
but &om the extreme copiousness of the subject, the 
abundance and variety of the means by which it has 
been established, confirmed, and illustrated, and the 
judgment requisite to draw out of an immense mats^ 
to which men of learning and piety in all ages of the 
Church have contributed, those particulars which may 
be best calculated to impress the mind, and to call 
forth both a rational and practical conviction. The 
lively interest, however, which I feel in all that con- 
cerns you, and my extreme solicitude that you should 
think correctly and act wisely in relation to this most 
momentous of all topics, induce me to comply with 
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your wishes, notwithstanding the embarrassment in 
which such compliance may sometimes involve me. I 
have only to premise, before I pursue the inquiry you 
have suggested, that as, on the one hand, I do not 
expect you will assent to every proposition I shall 
advance, but will be determined by the aggregate 
impression resulting firom the whole ; so, on the other, 
you must not expect to be entertained with novelties, 
or fascinated with beauties. 

'' Nullum est jam dictum, quod non dictum prius." Teiu 

My objects will be to select — ^not to invent; to 
convince — ^not to compel ; to instruct — ^not to delight ; 
to persuade — ^not to enchant: and if I shall be so 
fortunate as to effect these without occupying very 
much of your time ; — ^if I shall save you the fatigue 
of turning over many a ponderous volume, and the 
vexation of reading many m vain (through the want of 
a judicious friend at your elbow to direct your choice) ; 
—if I can compress into small compass the most essen- 
tial arguments that are difiused through numerous 
works of various authors in different ages, and the 
result of my labour be beneficial to you ; I shall have 
the satisfaction, the purest allotted to man, of having 
exerted myself successfully in a good cause. 

Having premised this, I may venture to remark, 
that if the train of argumentation in my former letter 
be calculated to make any impression, it is, that the 
absurdities of Deism render a Revelation of the will 
of God probable. It may also be inferred further, 
that what we may naturally expect from the character 
of God renders such a revelation more probable; 
and we may now observe, that the state of men 
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renders it necessary. It indeed seems extremely vat" 
likely, that the Divine Being would suffer mankind to 
have fallen into such great apostasy firom him as is 
every where manifest, without intending to render 
them as^tance through which they may be recovered# 
He has made provision n the natural world for the 
removal of bodily disorders ; can we then imagine that 
he will be altogether regardless of the much more 
dangerous diseases of the mind ? It is, for example^ 
a most deplorable degree of blindness to live utterly 
unconcerned about what we are ; and it is a far more 
tremendous thing to live wickedly, to live as *^ without 
** God-in the world,'' when we are surrounded with his 
essence, and believe in his existence : yet the greater 
p$rt of mankind are under one or other of these dismal 
infatuations ; and there can be no reason assigned why 
they should ever be otherwise, unless they are roused 
firom their slumber, or checked in their irreligious; 
courses, by the voice of Deity. 

Leave man to himself and to his own efforts, even 
when most actively inclined, and what can he accom- 
plish? He is evidently formed for thinking; his 
intellectual part gives dignity to his character: to 
think correctly constitutes a prime duty ; correct 
thinking is manifested in his contemplating himself, 
his author, and his end ; and yet, how commonly does 
he neglect these inquiries to pursue trifling vanities, 
and " waste his strength in that which profiteth not?*" 
Or suppose he directs his unassisted intellectual 
energies into a more suitable channel, what does he 
effect? He has an idea, an inward perception of 
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truth, not to be eiFaced by the sophistry of the sceptic; 
yet, on the most important topics, he has an incapacity 
of aigument scarcely to be rectified but by supernatural 
aid. He seeks virtue, and at the close of life may 
exclaim with Brutus that the virtue he puratied was 
but a shadow. He wishes for truth, and obtains 
nothing but uncertainty. He pants after happiness, 
and finds only misery in substance, or the vacuity of 
disappointment. He is incapable of ceasing to wish 
both for truth and hapjnness ; and yet perceives that 
he is equaUy incapable of attaining either certainty or 
felicity. He is also subject to a perpetual war between 
his reason and his passions. Had he reason without 
passions, or passions without reason, he might enjoy 
something like repose ; but, actuated as he is by both, 
he lives in perpetual disquiet ; finding it impossible to 
yield himself to the guidance of the one, without 
experiencing the consequences of rebellion to the 
other. Hence he is always at variance with himself,—- 
always under the influence of contending principles ; 
and how is he to emancipate himself from this thral- 
dom ? Suppose he seeks for freedom and repose, by 
pursuing the speculations of Natural Religion. He 
endeavours to lay the foundations of duty, to establish 
rules of conduct ; he attempts to put them in practice, 
VLud fails. He is compelled to acknowledge himself a 
wanderer, and often doubtless a wilful wanderer from 
the path of rectitude. He reasons, without knowing 
it, upon the principles of an Apostle, who said, ^* if 
" <mr hearts condemn us^ God is greater than out 
^^ hearts^ and wUl condemn us also ;*" and is thus led 
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to institute inquiries relative to the paidon of sin, the 
nature, duration, misery, or happiness of a ftiture 
state; respecting all which he finds it impossible to 
remove difSculties, or to be freed from the most 
trembling anxiety : 



** The wide, the unbounded prospect fies before hmi; 
«« But Bhadowi, douds, and darlmeis, rest upon it.' 



»» 



Even of those things which such an inquirer may 
be able to unravel to his own satisfaction, there wiU 
be many in which it will be extremely difiicult to 
convey a satisfactory impression to others ; consideri- 
ing, on the one hand, how abstruse many of his 
arguments will be ; and, on the other, that ignorance, 
indolence, prejudice, and secular cares, will, according 
to their individual or combined existence and influence^ 
prevent the generality of persons from inquiring into 
the truth of what he proposes, as well as from inves- 
tigating these matters for themselves. 

Could the doubts which envelope the subject (^ 
Natural Helicon be dispelled by any one philosopher, 
to his own satisfaction, yet he might want the inclina- 
tion, or, if he possessed that, he must want the power, 
to make others adopt his views, and thus taste his en- 
joyments. Or, could the great doctrines of religion and 
the rules of morality be settled, and proposed and 
taught, ever so plainly or frequently, yet it would be 
difficult, or indeed impossible, to enforce the practice of 
them. A system of ethics may be considered, by those 
who acquaint themselves with it, as extremely ingeni- 
ous ; but it is entirely optional whether they will or 
will not adopt it as a rule of conduct ; and the expe*- 
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rience of all ages shows that it is perfectly ridiculous to 
expect that any such system, should ever be considered 
as binding. Even were human laws established in lad 
of it, it would still be inefficacious ; for no secular 
power, however it might restrain from crimes, can prq- 
duce ajsingle action that shall be truly and essentially 
virtuous, (c) Either, then, God himself must interpose 
and favour us with rules of virtue, and motives to 
the practice of it, such as it is difficult to withstand,—* 
or the world must necessarily sink deeper and deeper 
into vice and misery. To admit the latter is to deny 
that the Supreme Being interests himself about the 
welfare of those whom he created and governs. Since, 
therefore, God is a Being of matchless justice, mercy, 
and bounty, it follows, irrefragably, that if the defi- 
ciencies of natural reason, or the inattention of mankind 
.to the footsteps of his providence, were such at arty 
time (and such they have been) that aU the inhabitants 
of the world were in danger of being lost in ignorance, 
irreligion and idolatry, then would God interpose by 
extraordinary instruction, by alarming instances of 

(c) Similar to this was the reasoning of Tertullian, in his admirable 
Apologetic (cap. 45). '^ Your systems of virtue (says he) are but the 
^* conjectures of human philosophy, and the power which commands 
«« obedience, merely human : so that neither the rule nor the power is 
^' indisputable | and hence the one is too imperfect to instruct us fully, 
^' the other too weak to command us effectually : but both these are 
«^ abundantly provided for by a revelation from God. Where is the phi- 
>' losopher who can so clearly demonstrate the true good, as to fix the 
'^ notion beyond dispute ? And what human power is able to reach the 
^' conscience, and bring down that notion into practice ^ Human wisdom 
**' is M liable to error, as human power is to contempt." See also cap. 18, 
4if the same piece. 
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judgment or of mercy, by events beyond human anti- 
cipation or control, by prophetical declarations of 
things to come,— that is, by a supernatural revelation 
of his will, to make us better acquainted with his attri- 
buteff and our own character,— to point out to us the 
path of duty, to draw us from the vanities of the world, 

and to lead us to himself. 

I am, &c. 

June, 1809. 



rot. I. 
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LETTER III. 

On the Opinions of the Heathens^ their Legislators^ 
Poets, and Philosophers, relative to God, to Moral 
Duty, and a Future State. 

It is not surprising, my dear Friend, that your 
philosophical companions should endeavour to persuade 
you, in opposition to the train of argument in my last 
letter, that unassisted reason not only can discover, 
but has discovered, all that is necessary to be known, 
as it regards our duty or our expectations. The powers 
of the intellect, notwithstanding their defects and then: 
limitations, have doubtiess done much in every depart- 
ment of art, of literature, and of science : and those 
who are best able to estimate the value of intellectual 
productions, are probably, for that very reason, apt to 
ascribe to the mind much more than it can really ac- 
complish. Besides this, several of the philosophers 
who have indulged in moral speculations since the sera 
of the Christian revelation, and even those who have 
been the warmest opposers of that revelation, have de- 
rived, indirectiy, from the source to which they would 
disdaia to apply directly, many highly important truths, 
many valuable rules of conduct, many powerful incen- 
tives to virtue : they have thus travelled by a torch 
snatched from the temple of God, while both them- 
selves and their followers idly imagine their path is 
illuminated by light of their own creating. Thus, the 
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later Flatoxdsts, Plotinus, iPprpbyry, Jamhlichus, and 
Uierodes, are well known to have been pupils of Am- 
monius of Alexandria, ^ Christum^ and the tutor of 
Qrigen: whence it happens that the Christian Fathers 
were accused of PlAtqnifnng; instead of which the truth 
is that the philcMspphers just mentioned filched from the 
Christian repository. But, to judge correctly in this 
respect, let iis inquire what was effected in morals aiid 
religion by ihe intellectual energies of the great and 
learned men and philosophers who existed previatisiy 
to the dawn of *' the Sun of righteousness.'^ (d) Such 
an inquiry will place the subject in a proper point of 
view; nor can it be thought uncandid towards the ad- 
vocates of unassisted reason, when it is recollected that, 
w}iatever may have been the mental i^tature of Boling- 

(d) Indeed there is great reaiOD to believe, that nothing, tttictly 8peli|L- 
ing, in morals or theology, was the genuine result of the mental efforts 
of the wisest ancient heathens. Many of them were candid enough to 
profess to have derived what knowledge they had, not merely from ihe 
exertions of their reason, but from a* higher source, even from very 
ancient traditions, to which they usually assigned a divine originaU 
*' What Socrates^said of the Deity (observes Bryden in the Preface to 
*^'ReligiQ Laid) whai Plato writ, and the rest of the heathen philosophers 
*^ of several nations, is all no more than the twilight of revelation, after 
'^ the sun of it was set in the race of Noah." Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Ongen, and Eusebius, all prove diat Plato 
especially learned much from the Hebrews while he was in Egypt. Hence 
flows an observation which operates two ways in £ftvour of religion, and 
doubly evinces the goodness of God in his dispensations towards mankind ; 
for we may learn that He prepared a way in his providence fbr the ira" 
dUionary dissemination of the principal moral troths he revealed to our 
first parents ; and it will appear fiirther, X trust, in the course of this 
w(»k, that at the very period when the light originally communicated 
had wen nig^ beooane extinct. He introduced the friU Maze of the gospel 
diqjiensation. 

C 2 
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broke, and Gibbon, and Hume, and Voltaire, they 
would appear diminutiye enough when placed by the 
' side of Aristotle, and Socrates, and Plato, and Seneca. 
If, then, this research, conducted with as much regard 
to brevity as its nature will admit, shall evince the 
inferiority of the principal ethical and religious systems 
of the ancients to the Christian scheme, or shall show 
their inefficacy to restrain from vice, or to incite to 
virtue, we shall possess an additional argument for the 
necessity of Revelation, as well as a cogent proof that 
the system which is so infinitely superior to all that has 
been produced by the greatest of uninspired men, must 
have emanated from Him who is " the Father of 
*^ lights,'' physical and mental. 

Now, as to the heathens generally, thoygh it was 
commonly admitted among them that the formation of 
the world was owing to chance, yet many of them 
ascribed it to a plurality of causes or authors: and 
even those who acknowledged one Supreme Being cor- 
rupted the doctrine of the unity y by making him to be 
of the same nature as the other gods, though of a 
higher order. And thus originated the custom of the 
priests, who, in all their sacred ceremonies and devo- 
tions, after addressing themselves to the especial deities 
to whom it was necessary at each particular time to 
dSer up prayers or sacrifices, were wont to invoke 
all the gods in general. It was, besides, a uni- 
versal notion among them, that the Supreme God did 
not concern himself with the affairs of this world, but 
committed them wholly to inferior deities; whence 
isprang their idolatry, and the habit of neglecting the 
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worship of the Supreme God, or of confounding it with . 
th^it of the multitude of idol-deities. They first devi- 
ated firom the worship of one God, to the worshipping 
heaven and the heavenly bodies ; then to the worship, 
of heroes and deified men ; then they turned the names. 
and attributes of God into distinct divinities, and 
worshipped them as such; then they paid divine, 
honours to the images and symbols of the gods ; andi^ 
dien they deified whatever was useful in human life, 
however mean, — ^and the qualities, affections, and dis-, 
X>06itions of the human mind, however grovelling and 
despicable.. . It did not suffice with them to worship 
oxen, and bum incense to crocodiles and serpents.. 
It did not satisfy them merely to metamorphose beasts 
into gods, but they conversely transformed their gods 
into beasts, ascribing to them drunkenness, .so4omy9; 
and the most loathsome vices. Drunkenness they 
worshipped under the name of Bacchus; lasciviousness, 
under that of Venus. Momus was with them the god 
ofcaliminy, and Mercwryiki'^ god of thieves. How 
little scrupulous would they be respecting adultery and 
rebellion, when they considered Jupiter^ the greatest 
of their gods, to be an adulterer and a rebellious son. 
The consequence of all this was that, at length, the 
worship of avowedly evil beings became very prevalent, 
Hence many of their rites were cruel and contrary to 
humanity; and hence the licentiousness and impurity 
of their religion and worship became notorious. Thus, 
to select only one or two instances out of many, the 
rites of the goddess Cybele were no less in&mous for 
lewdness than for cruelty; and these impure customs 
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Spread far and wide. Strabo relates that there was a 
taxiple of Venus at Cormth so lich that it maintained 
aiboYe a thousand harlots sacred to her service, hpe^tiTms 
ircupotg^ which were consecrated both by men and^ 
women to that goddess. And £usebius(e) is com^ 
pelled to use language, when ^escrilniig the height of 
^ckedness and impuritf the worship of the heathens 
alttained, which no vrrtuous man can read without- 
shuddering. W^U might it be sakl of the heathens by 
an Apostle, '^ 6od gave them up to uncleatiness through 
"the lusts of their own hearts.'' The vices and enormi- 
ties in which the heathens indulged were not checked 
by any suitable restraining motive: for whatever might 
be the speculatite opinions of one or two philosophers, 
irho were influenced to believe the immortality of the 
soul by very fanciful reasomi%s, (/) the belief of a 
fiitinre state was totally set at nought by the majority 
of both Greeks and llomans. Thus, according to 
l^lato, the doctrine taught by Socrates, concerning 
the immortality of the s6ul and a future state, " met 
" with little credit among men ;" aihd indeed Socrates 

(e) Praepor. Evangel lib. ii. cap. 6, p. 74. The reader may however 
find, in theOctavius of Minutius Felix, an account of the heathen gods 
and worship, delivered in a fine strain of irony, with the suppression of 
the grosser circumstances. 

(/) As Ppthagoraty who we are informed by Diogenes Laertins (in 
JPythag,) held that the human soul is a portion of the et?ier {diroairaafia 
dtBipoQ)f and therefore immortal, because the ether is so. AadPHny the 
natundist, speaking thus of Hipparchus, gives at the same time his own 
(il^ion :— '* The never enough commended Hipparchus, being one than 
^' whom no one more fully approved the relation of the stars to man, and 
^' the opinion of our touU hdng apart of the heaven^ Animasque nos* 
^^ tras partem esse cfldi.*' Nat. Hbt. lib. iL cap. 26. 
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hiimelf xeikiarked that the i^fomon of the sbui^s heixig 
bhwn away^ and perishutg wilb the bcfd^, preVaileii 
generally. PolylHus aldo complaiiiB that ili hb time 
t&e belief of a fiiture state was rgected 6o& hy the 
g;i^t men attd die bulk of ehepebjde, and he aiscribet 
to this disbeliief the great comiptioi^ of niuumei^: diot^k 
even PdybMiB, while he blames the great inea aaioi^ 
the Greeks fbr encoiuragmg the people to disbelieve 
&nd despise fiiture pimishments, lepreiBentB diem as* 
only tMe/flrf^um^ Row mnch the disbelidPof future 
redibutioiis prevailed at Rome is evident from one d 
CsesRr^soratioiis OB the Catidine conspiracy; and Cato^e 
rfqply, in which he said, f< Cassar looked upon those 
^ things to be fables which ave vdated concehu^ th» 
^ Inferii ^here bad meii, fas iKom the mansibna of the 
^virtuous, are confined to abodes^ dreary, abon^able, 
^ and full of horrors.^^ Loiig after the time d Csesar 
the Eke contempt of an awM fiiturity waa entertained : 
finr Pliny the naturalist labours hard to expose the 
absurdity of asmbing accountable immortality to the 
soul, and says << diat these are childless and senseless 
^ fictions of mortals, who are ambitious of a never-end- 
'^ ing existence.^ ^ Puerilium ista dellramentorum, 
^^ avidasque nun^uam desinere mortalitatis commenta 
^* sunt.""^) 

That a contempt and disbelief of future punishments 
weakened the fear of God, is obvious : and as to the 
UnDe of Grod, that noble principle whicb is evideiitly 
fitted to produce the most elevated degrees of moral 
uprightness, and a happiness corresponding to our 

Or) Hist Kat. lib. vH. ca|». di; 
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sublimest desiiies, the heathens were utter strangers to 
it. And with regard to their conduct towards (me 
another, it must not be forgotten that none o^ them 
recognised the exalted principle of loving enemies. I 
am' aware that some have affirmed th4t this principle 
was taught in the Grecian schools, and have referred 
to the Gorgias of Plato in proof of their asserticm. 
But, if we attend duly to the whole conversation of 
Socrateis there related, we shall find that, instead of 
teaching the forgiveness of ii^^ries, the love of enemiesy. 
and the duty of ^^ doing good to them that hate us,^ 
he inculcates the indulgence of the most refined, am^ 
according to his own statement^ the most baleful malice 
towards those who have injured us. The substance of 
his reasoning is this: ^ You allow that moral excelleijce 
is the greatest good. You allow also that the 
punishment dT offences is one mean of reforming die 
'^ authors of them. If then our enemy has injured us^ 
the greatest good we can bestow upon him is to bring" 
him to a court of justice, and inflict the vengeance 
" of the law. Then by no means punish your enemy 
^^ for having injured you, for so you defeat your own 
purpose of revenge* Leave him to the whole, un- 
controlled, uncounteracted, influence of his mora) 
" depravity, because that is the greatest evil which 
'* can be endured."*^ 

It appears then, that the heathen world, and espe-- 
ciaUy the Greeks and Romans, of whom we know most 
because they were most refined, were in a state of gros9! 
darkness and ignorance with respect to the knowledge, 
of God, of themselves, and of those moral relations 
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imd obligations in which they stood to the Supreme 
Seing, und to one another. Their incentives to Yirtn^ . 
were few and weak; their mofiyes to aroid vice ine&- 
pacious and founded on a wrong basb. Nor was tbi« 
the case with regard to the populace merely: their 
X'egislatorS) Poets, and Fhilosophors^ held the most 
erroneous opinions ; or promulgated right sentiments,^ 
when they had discovered them, upon wrong principles. 
Thus, with r^ard to Legislatohs, it is well knowii 
that from political views they establidied and en? 
CQuraged the worship of those who had once been men^ 
and took them into the number of their gods. Con-? 
nstently with this, Cotta observes, that in most citie9 
it was usual, in order to encourage men to hazard their 
lives (or the commonwealth, to take those who had been 
eminent for their fortitude into the number of their 
gods. This indeed is expressly prescribed by Cicero, 
in his second book of laws (cap. viii.) where he requires 
that those should be worshipped whom their merits Md 
called into heaven. It is ako a general observation, 
which applies to the whole dyil theology of the pagans, 
lliat of the Romans as well as of the other heathen 
nations, that the public worship which was instituted 
by their more celebrated legislators, and prescribed and 
established by the laws of their several cities and couut 
tries, was paid to a multiplicity of deities. They were 
therefore encouraged, pr rather compelled^ to be poly- 
theists, by law. 

It has, I am aware, been urged by some, t]^t the 
legislators who established the pagan mysteries desired 
thereby to overthrow the vulgar polytheism. But, in 

c6 
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opfMMUti(m to tibis, k has been shown by Bishop Wmr* 
bvrton tiiat ^< the I^dators Jtnid magistrfttes who first 
^'Insdtnted die mysteries^ and eooti&iied to have 
^ die chief durecdon of them, had the principal hand 
^ in the rise of ihat polytheinn, imd contrived k £mp 
'^ the si&e <tf the state, to keep the people in awe, i^ 
^^ under a greater veneration for thehr laws.^ 

^ £iry itideed^ was it from being die fai^ that 
heathen legislators disconiitenanced pcdytheism, that 
the wlkde t^onr of ancient records goes to estaUish 
the contrary. Thtis, Stoboens informs us, it was one 
<^ the laws of Charondas, ^^ Let the contempt of the 
^ geds be reclamed ambiig the greatest crimes.'^ And 
at Athens every dtisen was bound by oath to defend 
and confolrm to thb religion of his country. This oath 
Was in th^ name of the gods, atnd concluded thus : ^' I 
^* swear \yf these following deities, the AgrauH, Enya^ 
" lius. Mars, J^upiter, the Earth, and Diana.^(A) 

Nor did the legislators inculcate erroneous notions 
widi regard to the gods alone. Thehr laws, established 
for the express purpose of furthering the public virtue 
and happiness, had often a highly unfavourable effect 
upon both. I shall here imly specify a few of those 
of Lycurgus, because the united voice of antiquity 
lEpeaks of him as rather a god than a man; and 
Plutarch produces him as ^^ an undeniable pro<^ that 
^Va perfectly wise man is not a mere notion and 
^* chimera.*" I am not inclined to deny that many of 
die laws of Lycurgus are very excellent ; yet I must 
be permitted to tMnk that some things, enacted by. 

(h) Votta^M Gteek Antiquities, vol. i. 
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this '^ perfectly wise man,^ counteracted the practice ef 
virtue. Pkto, though a great admirer of Lyeurgca^ 
acknoirledges that his laws were i^ther fitted to snake 
men valiant tiuu^ just Aristotle makes the same 
cbservatifm. And even FlutaMsh ccmfesses that somi^ 
persons c^uured the hiws of Lycurgus as well cod^ 
trived to make men good soldiers, but eery defectivi 
in (yivU jusHoe and honesty. Many of his laws were 
contrary to humanity : and hence it happened that the 
conduct c^ the Lacedemonians to their slaves, ^ 
hdotes, was proverhially crueL They had, besides, a 
cuat<mi j eneouraged b^ their laws, of whipping boys to 
death at the altar of Diana Orthia. Lycurgus also 
enacted that deformed in&nts should not be suffered to 
live,' but be cast into a cavern to perish gradually! 
H^ftlthy boys, on the toiitrary, were to be treated 
diaritably, and trained up to deccterous thieving^ being 
whipped unmercifully if they Wete taken in the fact,^ 
not for stealing, but for being such bunglers as to 
exjx^se themseltes to detection. I tHII only add 
fttPther, tinder this head, that the Spartans had oom** 
mon baths; in which both men and women were com^ 
pelM to buthe together; and that it wits ordered by 
Lyctug:us that the yOung maidens should appear naked 
m ^e pi3d>Iic e:&erd6eiB, ^ well as the young men ; and 
that they dibuld dance naked with them at the solemn 
fiNttivals Snd sacriiSces. These, you will remember, are 
amon^ the legislative enactmeijits of one whom we ar«f 
to respect as a ^^ perfectly wise man;^^ are laws which 
tk Warned, grave, tod pMosophic heathen, Fltitarcby 
jostles and CQifimends^ seeming scarcdy conscious^ 
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except in one instance^ that it would be possible to 
censure them. 

r AUow me next to say a word of two respecting the 
heathen Poets, whose influence up^m the opinions 
and practices of the people was naturally greats They 
yrere, indeed, the prophets and chief instructors of the 
people, and were looked upon, even by Socratei^ and 
Fla^tO) as divinely inspired. Now, how did they main-' 
tain the ancient tradition of one Supreme God ? Why^ 
truly, by confounding him with their Jupiter, by 
bringing him to a level with this the chief of their 
idol-deities j of whom they made the most indelicate 
representations. Instead of exerting the powerjs of 
their imagination to array the Deity in the sublimity 
of grandeur, or even in pointing to the obscurity 
which invests the most incomprehensible of aU beings, 
and • 



.<^ With the majesty of darknesi nmnd 



'^ Cirdes his throne;"- 



they invented ideal gods of all classes, and for all 
purposes, even the most base and ignoble: they deified 
the inanimate parts of the world; they ascribed to 
their deities passions and propensities the most odious 
and abominable; and instead of describing the gods 
as beings worthy of imitation^ and giving richness and 
elevation of character to men by the contemplation c£ 
their excellence, they lowered and debased the senti» 
ments of those who were abready ^^ of the earthy 
" earthy,'' by calling their attention to monstrous and 
^Idecent stories of the intrigues of heaven* The^ 
poetical theology^ it is true^ was disapproved by some 
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of the wiser pagans ; yet it was carefiiUy wrought into 
the popular religion, and lay at the foundation of most 
of their sacred rights. Those poetical fables which 
Yarro and Tully {i) censure as unworthy of the gods, 
and as imputing to them actions which none but the 
vilest of men could be guilty of, were not only per« 
mitted to be acted on the public theatres, but were 
regarded as things pleasing to the gods themselves, 
and were accordingly incorporated^ with the public and 
established religion. 

The effusions of the heathen poets have alsQ a 
deplorably mischievous tendency, on account of the 
manner in which they almost uniformly speak of the; 
9tate after deadi. On some few occasions it is true,, 
they introduce the idea of rewards and punishments to 
make a part of the poetical machinery: yet, frequently 
they express themselves as though they thp.ught death 
brought an utter extinction of being. Plutarch, in his 
consolation to Apollonius, quotes this padsage of an 
ancient poet, that no grief or evil touches the dead, 

'AXyoc yap ovTiOQ »^«*' oirrtrot veKpa» 

He there also quotes another passage from a poet, 
declaring that the dead man is in the same condition 
that he was before he was bom. The first of these 
passages is ascribed by Stoboeus to iEschylus. So 
again, Moschus, Idyll, iii. lin. lOy^ having observed 
that herbs and plants, after seeming to die, yet revive 
in. die succeeding year, subjoins, 

Afiftec ^ 01 fiiyaXoi, KMKaprtpoi, 17 ffotjtoi avSptg, 
•Oinrore wpwra ^avuifite av<^Kooi ev xBovi icotX^- 
-Ev^ofieg EY MAAA MAKPOK, ATEPMONA, NHrPEtON virvop. 

(i) Fiogebat hec Homerus, et hamana ad deos transferebat, divina 
miJlein ad not. . TotcoL Disput. Hb* i. cap. ^« 
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3ut wey or grent, or wise, or ImiyCy. 
Once dead and silent in the gnye. 
Senseless remain ; one rest we keep^ 
One hng^ etemai^ untvwakefCd sleep. 

There are passages of the same kind in Epichannus, 
in Sophocles, Euripides, and Astydamas, referred to by* 
Dr. Whitby. (*;) 

Both t)ie Greek and Roman poets drew arguments 
from the consideration that life is short, and death wilt 
entirely terminate our existence, to urge men to lay 
hold of the present opportunity, and give a Aill in- 
dulgence to their appetites ; according to the libertine 
ma)dm, ^^ let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.*** 
Sereral passages of this kind may be found in Stratb, 
and others of the Greeks. Catullus has a notorious 
passage to the same purpose, which, often as it ha^ 
been quoted, must once more be adduced ; — 

** ViTamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemns 
^^ Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
^* Nobis cum semel occidii brevis lux, 
*' Nox est perpetua una dormienda,** 

Elegantly imitated by Baker : 

'' The sun diat sets, again will rise, 
*' And give the day, and gild the skies ; 
<' But when we lose our little light, 
« We sleep in everlasting night.*^ 

Thus also Horace : 

*< Vita summa brens spem nos yetat indioare loogam ; 
^< Jam iiox te premet, foMmque Manes.*^ 

Perseus, again, represents it as the language of many 
in his time. 

«< Indulge geniax caipamus dulda: nostrum est 
^' Quod vivis i dnis et Manes et fabula fies.'* 

{k) Whitby's Commevlary on S Tim. i^ 10. > 
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Quotations to ibiA e^ct may be multiplied at 
plea«Ufe, by aHy psrson Irho is conversant with the 
productions of the classic poets. I shall only select 
two more; the first from Seneca the tragedian: 

** Port mortem nydl eM$t ipsaque mors nihil— . 
'^ Qiueris quo jaeoM poit oibitiim loco, 
^^ Quo non nata jacent." 

And lastly from Virgil, Mn. x. : 

«« OIU duza qulM ocnloa, et Jbiveut mget, 

'' SomntUf in cetemum dauduntar lumina noetem,^* 

Wq. have now seen thai the sentiments of the Ic^gis-. 
IliMrs and poets, in regard to religion and morals^ 
dxflKred in nothing essentially from those of the k 9t6v^y 
mvn^ as they prided themselves upoh their superiority 
to that multitudinous class. Let us next take a rapid 
glance at those opinions of the Philosophers which 
are connected with our present inquiry, and ascertain 
whether St. Paul, who was well acquainted with the 
philosophical notions of his and all preceding times, 
was not justified in saying to tJie Cdosdans, ^' Be<^ 
^^ ware, lest any man make a prey of you through m 
*^ empty and deceitful philosophy.^ 

Now, that this branch of our inquiry may not be 
loaded with any superfluous matter, I do not hesitate 
to admit that some of the ancient philoso^ers had 
very sublime conceptions respectii^ the nature and a 
few of the attributes of God, some of them quike 
nobly of virtue in general, and some indidg^ in 
exalted speculations relative to the immortality of the 
soul. I have no wish to ^^ charge the picture of theif ^ 
^^ fibenations and defects with deeper shades tiian 
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'^justly belong to it.'' Yet, I must say, there waii a 
strange confusion aiid diversity of sentiments amcmg 
them respecting the Deity; and that a complete sy9^ 
tern of morality was not to be found in thc^ writings of 
any one ^philosopher, noy rf all of them collectively • 
Some of them excluded a divine mind and intelligence 
from the formation of the universe: few, if any of 
them, acknowledged God in a proper sense to be ll^ 
Creator of the world: most of them encouraged poly- 
theism. Some taught that God is the soul of the 
world: some, that the world is God: some, that the 
world is eternal both in matter and form: some, that 
the stars are to be worshipped: the greatest and bestf 
of them spoke of a plurality of gods, whom they 
teeommended to the adoration of the people, They' 
justified the worship of images ; they apologised even 
tot the Egjrptian animal worship : they added meta% 
physical deities to the popular ones : they referred the 
people for instruction to the priests and the oracles; 
and gave it as a general rule, that all men should 
conform to the religion of their country, that is, to 
polytheism. The best of them, amidst all their argu- 
m^ts,: often spoke doubtfully of a future state, and 
none, of them applied the doctrine of a friture state to 
its proper ends and uses : they affirmed, that a short 
and temporary happiness is as good as an eternal one ; 
md fe^ of them believed future punishment. In regard- 
to inorals, they were generally wrong in that part which 
fixates to purity and continence, and the government 
i)i the sensual passions. Many of them, as Socrates, 
Plato, Xenpphon, iSschines, Cebes, &c. were charge- 
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able with unnatural lusts and vices, which they reckoned 
among things of an indifferent nature. (/) They ge- 
nerally allowed of fornication, as having nothing in 
it isinful, or contrary to reason* Many of them 
pleaded for suicide, as lawful and proper in some 
Cftses; and most of them thought lying lawM when 
i^ was profitable. Thus, Plato says, ^^ he may lie who* 
<< knows how to do it, ev Horn xor/^ in a fitting, or 
^ needful season.^^ In his fifth Republic he lays it 
down as a maxim, that it is ^^ necessary for rulers to 
^^ make use of firequent lying and deceit, for the 
^^ benefit of their subjects, o-^xva) rf ^ioia km iiratri 
^^ Xpn^dcu.'*^ In his third and fourth books De Repub- 
lica, he advises governors to make use of lies both to- 
wards enemies and citizens, when it is convenient. In 
his second book De Republica, he aUows lying in words 
on some occasions ; but not lying in the soul, so as to 
believe a falsehood. And in this he was followed by 
the Stoics, who held that a wise man might make use 
of a lie many ways, Avev <nr/Hara^iamiy without giving^ 
assent to it ; as in war, in prospect of some advantage, 
and for many other conveniences and managements of 
life, HOT iXKotg SikovoiaIos tS Cls ttoX}^. Consistently 
with this, Maximus ' Tyrius says, ^^ there is nothing 
^^ venerable, </ Ssv cejUryoy, in truth, if it be not profitable 
'< to him that hears it.^ He adds, that ^^ a lie is often: 
<^ profitable or advantageous to men, and truth hurt- 
^ ful." Thus it appears how apt they were to mistake in 

it) Incestus omnigeaus, adulterium, et etiam dptnvofit^la, vetcrum 
nonnuUifl, sapientis nomine clans, inter d^id^opa^ habebantor. CanoD*' 
Chronic. Secul. ix« p. 179* 
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judging of what is truly veneiv^Ie, deooixms, andlauld^ 
able, which yet they made one of the principal chairao* 
terisitics of the to )««Xov, or honestum. Plato menlaoii# 
itad an old saying, and one which he approves, that 
that which is profitable is moXov^ honourable, and tha^ 
which is hinrtftd is base, ^ce, therefore, bolii h^ and^ 
others of the philosophers held that a lie », iaman]f^^ 
case^, profitable, l^ey must hdd &tti a lie is often mi^toy, 
h^nesium. Some of the philosophers, again, as Laerfius 
tdls us of Theodortitt, declared without disguise, that^ 
^^ a wise nian mighl^ up(m a fit occanon, conmiit theft, 
^f adultety, anid sa^ril^e ; f<}fi that notte of those things 
are base in their own nature, if that opibion eoncem- 
ing them be taken away, which was agreed upon §oit 
^< the sake of restraii^g t(yohu^{m} Besides all thlsy 
ihey were, a» Diodoms Siedroi^ iesi^fiesy ccniCmualiy^ 
innovating in the most condder^Ie doctrines, an^ by 
perpetually contradicting one another, made their dis^ 
Giples dubious ; so that thdr minds were kept in sucb 
continuat suspense durix^ then* whole lives, that they^ 
eouM not firmly believe any tidng. 

From this induction of partictdars you i!nay perceive 
that, with regard to men of leamng and strong inteU 
lect among the heathens, reason, so far as it related to 
6bd flind re%bn, and human happiness, was asleep r 
if some happy hints at any time awoke it, and set it 
moving in a right direction, yet without the guidance 
of revelation, it was ever ready to wander and go 
astray. As this, however, is a very interesting topic, 
you win, perhaps, expect that I should specify some of 

(m) Diog. Laert. lib. ii. seg^t^ 99* 
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the ernmeouB notiops taught by the nolit celebnited 
phiiofiioplffirB* I wil^ tbevefbre, select a few mstances 
for* jotir ixili»rHiatiott. 

SocEATSs, yoii wffl, I dcj^bt not, recoUeef (n) was 
the first amoi^ the Greeks wha made morals the pro^ 
per and mtf subject of his j^Mloso^y, ai^ brought ^ 
into eommon life. Yet he represents the worshipping- 
not of one God, but of thegoda, as the first and most 
imiT^ersal law of nature ; he wa&f in the habit of con-- 
salting the oracle to know the will of the g6ds ; and 
eyery one knows that his dying injunction was^ 
<^ Ckito, toe owe & cock to JEseUlaphls : discharge 
" this debt for me, and pray do not neglect itT^ He 
sometimes, it is true, gives a noble ae^imt o^ future 
hsppiness ; but seems to confine it principally, as se- 
veral of the modem d^sts do, to those who had made » 
great progress in philosophy. " The soul,'' says he, 
^ which gives itself up to the study of wisdcwn and 
*^ philosophy, and Hves abstracted from the body, goes 
^ at death to that which is like itself— divine, immortal, 
^^ wise — to which, when it arrives, it shall be happy, 
^* freed from error, ignorance, fibrs, disorderly loves, 
"and other human evils; and lives, as is said of the 
'^ initiated, the rest of its life with the gods.'' This 
philosopher, however, debased hid doctrine c^ a future 
iOfit with that of the transimgration of souk, and 
giVes a mean idea of the happiness reiierved for the 
common s6rt of good and virtuous men af);er death : 
" Thfy go," he says, ** into the bodies of animals of 
^^ a mild and social kind, such as bees, ants, &c. But 

(fi) Tttscol. Disput. lib. ▼• cap. 4. 
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'^ none is admitted to the fellowship of the gods^ but ^ 
" lover of knowledge.'" What an admirable incite* 
ment is this to the practice of virtue, that the soul of a. 
virtuous man of moderate intellect may be indulged 
with the privilege of animating the bodies of bees and^ 
ants ! It must be farther remarked^ that most (^ the 
arguments produced by Socrates, in the Fhaedo, for the. 
immortality of the soul, were weak and inconclusive ;, 
and, accordingly, although he expressed a hope of it in 
his last discourse, when he was near death, yet he b|^ 
no means spoke confidently. He concludes his long 
dibcussion relative to the state of souls after death, by 
saying, << That these things are so as I have repre* 
'^ sented them, it does not become any man of under- 
f ' standing to affirm.''^ In his apology to his judges, 
he comforts himself with the consideration, that ^^ there 
'^ is much ground to hope that death is good: for it 
^f must necessarily be one of these two; either the 
dead man is nothing, and has not a sense of any^ 
thing ; or it is only a change or migration of the 
\^ soul hence to another place, according to what we are 
^ told. If there is no sense left, and death is like u 
^^ profownd sleep, and quiet rest without dreams^ it is 

** WONDEBFUL TO THINK WHAT GAIN IT IS TO DIE; bul 

^\ if the things which are told us are true, that deatj^ 
^^ is a migration to another place, this is still a mueh 
^^ greater good.^ And soon after, having said, ^^ that 
^^ those who live there are both in other respects hap* 
^^pier than we, and also in this, that for the rest of 
[^ their ejdstence they are immortal ;*" he again reite?' 
rates, " If the things which are told t^ are true^ 
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Y^u cannot fail to notice, that in all this the an^ 
idea of accountability does not enter; and, farther^ 
that, instead of the philosopher's adopting the langui^ 
of sublime or steady confidence on this momentoiis 
-occasion, he deals only in puerility and uncertainty. 
L^ but his hesitalnig langu2^ be contrasted with the 
C^uistian assurance of an^ Apostle in analogous circum- 
atances, and you cannot help drawing the most cogent 
inferences. The language of the dying philosopher is, 
^^ If the things which are told us are true.^ But listen 
to the language of the Apostolic conqueror, imd rgoioe 
that his confidence in the face of death may be yours. 
*^ I am now ready to be offered up, and the time of my 
^^ departure is atliand. I have fought a good fight, 
^^ t have finished my course, I have kept the faith : 
^ Henceforth there is laid v/p for me a crown of 
^ righteots8ne$8 : which the Lord, the righteotia Judge, 
^^ BsaiALi, give me at that day : and not to me only, but 
** unto all them also that love his appeanng.*" ^^ I 
*^ SNOW in whom I have believed; and am pebsuadeb 
^ lliat he is able to keep that which I have committed 
« to him against that day.^ 

You w31 not be surprised, after all this, to learn that 
Socrates recommended divination : was, as Tertullian 
remarks, condemned at Athens, amongst other things, 
for sodomy and the corrupting of youth ; and was ad- 
^cted to incontinence and fornication, (o) But it is 
tiane for us to direct our attention to his great disciple, 
Plato. I have already adverted to the encourage- 
ment this philosopher gave to the habit of lying. He 

(o) Tertttl. Apol. c. 46. 
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farther prescribes a coipniiiiiuty of wives in his eonmUtfi- 
vealth, and lays down law^ for the ex^^ess {lurpoae of 
destroying all parental ^d filial affection; be gives 
great liberties tp incontinency, affirming, ^^ that aU 
<^ things resp^]^ ▼(hoii^b* marriage, and the propa- 
^^gation of die species, should be entirely comnum 
<^ aia(Hig'£riends ;^ alloi^«, and in some cases prescribes, 
the exposing luid defMxoying children, namely, the 
,c)iildren of jnothers older than forty years, or of faAecs 
olito ;than fifty-five; (j>) allows of drunkenness at the 
feadt of Bacchu3, though not $kt other times ; and jm- 
scribes.t^ worship of the stars^ which, indeed, are the 
divinities he .principally recommends to the people. 
He seems spm^im^ to have believed in one Supreme 
God, but nev^r thought it sale or proper to prochum 
him to the vulgar ; on the contrary, hie directs them to 
follow. the Delj^uan orade, as the best guide in mat- 
ters of religion. He held two principles of things, 
Ood and matter; but, according to him, the first and 
highest God was not concenled in the cireation, nor in 
the govemm^t of the world. Like his ma&ter, 
Socrates, he often asserts the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souliSi Sometimes he argues for theiniinor- 
tdity of the soul, on the ground of its pro-existence^ 
Sometimes he recommends the doctrine of future piuush- 
ments as a most ancient and sacred tradition ; yet at 
other times he expresses himself in a manner that seenvs 
not to admit of punishments in a future state; and 

(p) Pl^, De lUpublica, lib. v. The mere English reader may see 
proofs q£ all ihese positions in Tajlor*8 Plato, toL i. pp. 265, 298, 299, 
300, &C. 
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fends fjmdt with ftuch ixepvesenMions $s tepd to id«rm 
the peojd^, atid make them afiraid of death. ^^ AU 
<< those diirful and tenible names (iB^ys he) respecting 
^ the ghof^ts of the dead are to be r^prettcd, which eaufeie 
i^ such as hear th^oi to shudder m^d tremble.^ And in 
his Ci^tylus he introduces Socrates as bhuning those 
,whp represent Hades as a dark and gloomy abode, aud 
jderive the word from to diy&Sy as if it were roid of 
jyjght ; but is rather for denying it diro rSwiyroi ri mikx 
ftSsyai, £rom Jmowing idl things good And beautiful. 
j9<ere he manifestly excludes every Hmg from the 
^lotion of a future state that might be apt to create 
lefror, and thus leaves no room for future misety. 

.Aj&isTOTtfS, tluit gresAt master of reasoning imd of 
.Ctidci^n, whose pow^ was such as to establish a 
'mental despotism which prevailed universally for 
.thousands c^ years, was childish enough in matters of 
:xdigion to affirm most positivdiy, that though there 
-^^s one etemd first mover, yet the stars are also true 
etaioal deities. (9) He likewise denies that providence 
e^t^dsits care to things below the moon ; approves? 
nay prescribes, the exposing and destroying sickly 
dnldren ; encourages revenge, and speaks of meekness 
aft seeming to err by defect, ^' because the meek man 
*^ is not apt to revenge himself, but rather to for- 
";give.'" He varies in his doctrine with regard to 
fiil^ire existence, and sometimes absolutdy denies it, as 
' in chapter 9, book iii. of the Nichomachian Ethics, 
where he asserts that, ^^ death is the most dreadful of 

all dreadful things, for that it is the end of Our 

{q) Arist. Metapbys. lib. xir. cap. 8. 
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^^ existence t to him that is dead there seems nothing 
-^* further to remain, whether good or eviL'' (r) 
* Haying dwelt thus long upon the Greek philoso- 
-phers, I cannot dilate much upon the sentiments of 
those who wrote in the Latin language. I shall, how^ 
ever, select Cige&o as a very fiut specimen of those 
who flourished before the Christian sera. Now this 
great man, it is well known, would not allow that Grod 
^created the matter out of which the universe was made; 
•and besides this, he commonly expressed himself after 
the manner of the polytheists. In arguing for tlie 
existence of God, he leads the people to a plurality 
of deities ; and he asserts expressly that the Dii mt^ 
jorum gentium, those that were accounted gods of the 
higher order, were taken from among men- Indeed, 
he very much approves the custom of paying divine 
honours to famous men, and regarding them as gods. (0) 
He ai^es excellently for the immortality of the soul 
in several parts of his works ; yet sometimes, in his 
letters to his friends, represents death as putting an 
end to all sense of good or evil. Thus, in an epistle 
to L. Mescinius, he says, * Death ought to be de- 
^nspised, or even wished for, because it will be void of 
^ all sense."^ <^ Fropterea quod nullum sensum esset 
^* habitura," And again, in an epistle to Torquatus, 
he comforts himself with this thought : * Whilst I 
* shall exist, I shall not be troubled at any thing, sSnoe 
^ I have no fault with which to charge myself; and if 

. (r) Uavviav tuv ^ptfxoy ^ofiefitSraTCv Bt ^dvarqs, Ethicr ad 
Nicomach. lib. liL cap. 9, and lib. iv. cap. ll* 
(«) De Natura De(Mn, lib. ii. cap. 24. 
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< I shall not exist, I shall be deprived of all sense.** 
'^ Nee enim dum ero, angar uUa re, cum omni caream 
^^ culpfi ; et si non ero^ sensu omni carebo,'" He makes 
no use, at any time, of the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul for moral purposes, either for supporting 
men under their troubles, or for stimulating them to 
the practice of virtue ; and the notion of future punish- 
ments is absolutely r^ected and derided by him. In 
his notorious oration for Aulus Cluentius, he speaks of 
the punishments of the cricked as silly fables, and adds, 
^^ if these things are false, as all men understand them 
^^ to be, what has death taken from him^ (that, is from 
Oppianicus, a man whom Cicero himself represents as 
a monster of wickedness, guilty of the most atrocious 
murders, &c.) " but a sense of pain.'''* After perusing 
this you will not be surprised at being told, that Cicero 
often c(»nmends and justifies suicide; and warmly 
pleads for formcadon, as having nothing blameable in 
it, and as a thing universally allowed and practised. 

I might next proceed to speak of Pliny, who openly 
argues against a future state; (t) of Plutabch, who 
treats the fear of future punishment as vain and 
childish, and wrote his book of Isis and Osiris as an 
apology for the pagan polytheism ; of Cato of Utica, 
who has been held up as ^* a perfect model of virtue,*" 
but who lent his wife to Hortensius, was an habitual 
drunkard, (u) and taught and practised self-murder ; 
and of Seneca, who pleads for suicide, justifies Cato's 
drunkenness, asserts that no man in his reason fears 

(t) Hist. Nat lib. vii. cap. 65. 

(«) Seneca^ De Tranquillitate Animi, eap. ult. 
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the gods, and contemns future punishments as v^ 
terrors invented by the poets ; but a detailed account 
of their sentiments and opinions would, in all the 
main points, be so strictly similar to what I have re- 
lated of the other wise mien of antiquity, that I omit it 
rather than render this letter tautologous and tire- 
some, (v) 

Before I terminate the present discussion, however, 
I cannot avoid remarking that several of the heathen 
philosophers, instead of being puffed up with vain ideas 
of the powers of their own understanding, when di- 
rected to religious and moral inquiries (as most modem 
Deists are), frequently acknowledged their own impo- 
tency and blindness. Thus Tully exclaims, * Utinam 
^ tarn facile vera invenire possim, quam falsa convin- 
* cere !' " O, that I could discover truth with the 
" same ease that I can detect errm* /^^ and, in another 
place, aware of the little that human creatures can do 
of themselves, he says expressly, * Nemo vir magnus 

(v) For a very masterly view of the opinions of the Greek and Roman 
heathens, for the first four centuries after the Christian sera ; a most able 
sketch of theb mythological and moral notions, their cruelty and pro« 
fligacy, as opposed to the everlasting promises of the Gospel, and the 
meekness and purity of its primitive followers, the reader my consult 
Dr. Ireland's Lectures, or, '* Paganism and Christianity compared.** 

Tertullian, in his Apol. cap. 46, terminates a fine contrast between the 
sentiments and conduct of the philosophers and of the early Christians, by 
asking — ^^ Wliere now is the similitude between a philosopher and a 
^' Christian ? — ^between a disciple of Greece, and of heaven ?— a trader 
'' in fame, and a saver of souls ? — ^between a man of words, and a man of 
*'*' deeds ? — a builder of virtue, and a destroyer of it ?— a dresser vp of 
^' lies, and a restorer of truth?— between a plunderer, and a guardian of 
<' this sacred deposit ?*' See also Lactantius, lib. 2, de Origine ErroHi, 
§ 3, on the character of Cicero. 
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^ sine aliquo a£9atu divine unquam fuit.'* '^ No man 
'^ was ever truly great without some divine influence-'*^ 
And Plato, (whether from the recollection of the tradi- 
tions and truths he gathered from the Jews while he 
was in Egypt, or whether 'twas 

*' the Divinity that sHrr'd within him $'* 

I pretend not to determine,) concludes, (a?) that we 
cannot know g£ ourselves what petition will be pleasing 
to God, or what worship to pay him ; but that it is 
necessary a lawgiver should be sent from heaven to in- 
struct us ; and such a one he did expect : and ^^ O,'^ 
says he, ^^ how greatly do I desire to see that man, 
^^ ajud who he is !'*' Nay, he goes farther, and affirms (y} 
that this lawgiver must be more than man: for, since 
every nature is governed by another nature that is 
superior to it, as birds and beasts by man, he infers that 
this lawgiver, who was to teach man what man could 
not know by his own nature, must be of a nature supe- 
rior lo man, that is, of a divine nature. But farther 
stilly as Rousseau remarked, in his celebrated letter to 
the archbishop of Paris, « when Plato described his 
imaginary good man, loaded with all the shame of 
guilt, yet meriting the highest rewards of virtue, he 
describes exactly the character of Jesus Christ ; the 
resemblance was so striking that all the fathers per- 
" ceived it" He gives, indeed, as lively a picture 
of the person, qualifications, life and death, of this 
divine man, as if he had been acquainted with the 
53d chapter of Isaiah : for he says {%) ^^ that this just 

(x) Aldbiad. ii. de Precat. (y) De Legibus, lib. 4. 

(z) De RepublicEi i. fi. 
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^' person must be poor, and void of all recommenda* 
^^ tions but that of virtue alone; that a wicked world 
^> would not bear his instructions iand reproof; and 
" therefore within three or four years after he began 
^' to preach, he should be persecuted, imprisoned, 
^^ scourged, and at last put to deiath.'" 
. I have now, my dear Friend, presented you with a 
summary of the most striking opinions of the ancient 
Legislators, Poets, and Philosophers, with regard to 
Superior Beings, to human conduct, and a future 
state ; if it be asked what is the tendency of the senti- 
ments of any one philosopher, or of the aggregate of 
them, to elevate the conceptions in respect of Deity, to 
purify the afiections, to humanise the heart, to amend 
the conduct; the reply is lamentably obvious — nothings 
What principle in theology, or what rule in morak, 
has any one of them, or have all of them, indubitably 
established? How many of the doctrines of what 
is now called Natural Religion did any of them 
hold P The four great propositions which the moderns 
almost universally concede to Natural Religion, as in- 
tegral parts of it, are " 1st. That there is one God- 
" 2dly. That God is nothing of those things which we 
" see. 3dly. That God takes care of all things below, 
" and governs all the world. 4thly. That he alone is 
" the great Creator of all things out of himself.^ Now 
they are incontrovertible facts, which cannot be too 
deeply engraven upon the mind, that none of the 
greatest and wisest men among the Greeks and Romans 
held all these propositions, and that very few held any 
p{ them firmly ; that before the Christian sera no people 
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in the world believed these propositions but the Jews ; 
and that they did not discover theni) but received them 
by divine Revelation, in the basis of the first four pre- 
cepts of the decalogue. Let also the idolizers of the 
powers of reason in the development of religious truths 
have it equally impressed upon their minds, that none 
of the heathen philosophers attempted a solution of the 
question, *^ How shall a sinner appear before the God 
^^ whose laws he has broken ?'^ and that none of them 
made even a remote approximation to that simple, com- 
prehensive and admirable rule of moral conduct, " Do 
** imto oth^s as you would they should do unto you;^ 
and then, I trust, they will be constrained to acknow. 
ledge that the Apostle of the Gentiles was not indulg- 
ing a flight of enthusiasm, but was simply impelled 
by the force of truth, when he broke out into the tri- 
umphant exclamation — ^^ Where is the wise ? where is 
*' the scribe ? where is the disputer of this world ? 
'^ Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
*' world ? For after that in the wisdom of God the 
** world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God, by 
^* the foolishness of preaching, to save them that be^ 
" Ueve !" (a) 

I remain. 
Dear Sir, 

Yours truly. 



P. S. You will, perhaps, be surprised that I have 
not in this letter taken any notice of Zoroaster^ of 

(a) 1 Corinduans, i. 20, 21. 
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whom many Deists have so much to tell. I have 
omitted all recital of his supposed opinions for two 
reasons : 1st, Dr. Hyde has shown, in his treatise De 
Religione veterum Persarum, that Zoroaster had been 
a disciple of one of the Jewish prophets : and 2dly, all 
the writings that are ascribed to this philosopher are 
unquestionably spurUma. 
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LETTER IV. 

« 

On tJie Probability that there should he Mysteries in 

a Revealed Religion. 

YouE deistical friends, my dear sir, seem determined 
to contend zealously for every inch of ground before 
they yield it. But this is not to be regretted ; for our 
future progress will be facilitated in proportion to the 
number of obstacles that are completely removed at 
the outset of our inquiry. When they tell you they 
will believe nothing that they cannot comprehend, 
and that the Scriptures are unworthy of credit, because 
they abound in mysteries, they adopt the language of 
unbelievers in all ages. But these declarations prove 
that they have never correctly investigated the power 
and oiBce of reason in matters of religion, and at the 
same time run counter to their whole plan of conduct 
in relation to all except religious subjects; for who is 
there that does not believe numerous facts which are 
utterly incomprehensible; and reduce principles into 
practice, which are beyond, though not repugnant to, 
reason ? 

It is, indeed, in a neglect of the essential distinction 
between what is above reftson and what is contrary to 
it, that the objection now under consideration is founded. 
Yet surely nothing can be more obvious than that 
many things, beyond the scope of our intellectual 
powers, may nevertheless be perfectly true. When we 
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were children, several matters were to us entirely in- 
comprehenable, which have now sunk into the simplest^ 
and lowest, and plainest elements of our knowledge. 
We were then learners ; docility became us ; and we 
were highly reprehensible if we opposed our puny un- 
derstandings to that of our tutors. Now, in the be- 
stowal of a revelation, the principle is assumed that men 
are in a state of pupilage. The God of infinite wis- 
dom condescends to be their teacher ; and it therefore 
behoves them, on such an occasion, to employ thenr 
reason solely for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
what is presented to them be really the word of God, 
and then to resign their understandings wholly to the 
adoption of the truths with which they are favoured. 
This is consistent with what is prescribed by that great 
philosopher Lord Bacon, who directs that reason be 
employed in studying " Holy mysteries, with this 
^' caution, that the mind for its module be dilated to 
*^ the amplitude of the mysteries ; and not the myste- 
*' ries be straitened and girt into the narrow compass 
" of the mind."" He says again, in his Advancement 
of Learning, " We ought not to attempt to draw 
" down, or submit the mysteries of God to our reason ; 
" but, on the contrary, to raise and advance our reason 
" to the divine truth. In this part of knowledge, 
" touching divine philosophy, I am so far from noting 
" any deficiency, that I rather note an excess whereto 
" I have digressed, because of the extreme prejudice 
** which both religion and philosophy have received 
" from being commixed togethevy as that which will 
^^ imdoubtedly make an heretical religion and a fabu- 
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^^> Ions philosophy.'" And again, ^^ As to seek Divinity 
'^ in Philosophy, is as if you would seek the living 
'' amongst the dead; so, on the other hand, to seek 
^^ Philosophy in Divinity, is all one as to lieek the dead 
^^ amongst the living.^ Lastly, that I may not tire 
you with quotations, ^^ The prerogative of God com- 
^ prehends the whole man. Whereby, as we are to 
^^ obeff God's latVj though we find a reluctance in our 
^^ fcili; so we are to believe his wordy though we find 
^ a reluctance in our reason; for, if we believe only 
** that which is agreeable tmto our reasoriy we give 
** assent to the matter^ not to the authoTy which is no 
^^ more than we would do towards a discredited wit- 
^ ness.'' 

Mighty as is the authority of Lord Bacon, t do not 
shelter myself under it for the purpose of avoiding the 
discussion; but merely in order to show that this 
great father of the inductive philosophy saw, not 
only the propriety, but the advantage, of subjecting 
his gigantic intellect to divine instruction. Nor was 
this the consequence of affected humility, but of real 
knowledge of the actual situation of man. He that is 
shut up in a close place, and can only peep through 
crevices, — or who stands in a valley, and has his pros- 
pect intercepted, — or who is encompassed with fogs 
that render all surrounding objects obscure, would be 
overwhelmed with contempt if he set at nought the 
superior information of those who had beheld the same 
things from an eminence, and through a translucent 
atmosphere : yet such is the folly of him who willnot 
adopt what extends beyond his previous knowledge. 

n 6- 
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Beneath omniscience there are innumerable fornrs of 
intelligence, in the lowest of which mam seelnt to be 
placed, but one step aboye ^^ the beasts that perish :^ 
hence his mind has a pitch beyond which it cannot soar 
without extraneous aid ; and things clearly intelligible 
to more noble creatures, moving m a higlier sphere, 
may be dark and inexplicable to him ; and shall he de^ 
spise and deny the truth of verities revealed to him by 
the Fountain of all Intelligence, because he cannot 
comprehend them ? Is it not an established axiom, 
that ^^ that which may be comprehended is less than 
the hands that grasp it ; that which may be valued 
is less than the senses which rate it?" (6) Why, 
then, should this axiom be annulled, and any thing be 
rejected as untrue, because it cannot be reduced within 
the narrow dimensions of human intellect? 

It is certain that infinity is not a word void of sense, 
but a word that expresses something which really exists. 
Whichever way man turns, immensity presents itself. 
In vain will he seek a duration which is the term of all 
juration, a space which shall be the ultimate limit of 
space : after having wearied itself in its excursions, the 
mind will find itself limited, but in a new point of 
duration, a fresh portion of space. Nor can the ideas 
of diuration and of space be annihilated. We may 
imagine that all motion ceases, that aU heat is extinct, 
that attractions and repulsions are at an end, that all 
living beings have perished, that all natiure is diss6lved, 
and matter no longer exists ; but if it were proposed 
to go on and imagine that the place which these thii^ 
occupied had itself disappeared, the mind would stop 

(h) Tertal. Apol. 17. 
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ihort and withhold its assent. In like manner, we 
may suppose the sun no longer to shine, the stars no 
longer to pursue thdjr real or apparent revolutions, 
that universal lethargy and the profoundest night pre- 
vails through all nature. On this hypothesis, it is 
evidait that days and hours would not be known, and 
time would lose its measure: yet duration would 
retain its being. 

It is obvious, therefore, that neither space nor 
duration yield their existence to any supposition which 
the imagination of man, fertile and powerful as it is, 
can create. They exist, they continue to exist, in all 
their immense capacity ; for to imagine them limited 
is to conceive the commencement of their non-exist- 
ence ; and it follows indubitably that neither space 
bor duration can have bounds. 

Infinitude then exists, and it is impossible for man 
to sound its depths : for while it is easy to convince 
ourselves of its existence, it is far otherwise to conceive 
^equately in what it consists. We may rise to the 
idea of infinity, but we cannot penetrate it It is not 
merely in the contemplation of the infinitely g^'eat that 
the intellect fails; it is equally confounded when 
attempting to investigate the infinitely little. 

Man is posited between these two limits, in a sphere 
whidi comprehends tlnngs Jinite^ and even these evade 
his ken in a thousand directions. Truth, therefore, is 
^ot restricted to the point occupied by man. It soars 
above him ; it lies beyond him ; it sinks beneath him ; 
yet it reveals to him so much of its nature, as to reward 
his industry,, to stimulate and gratify his well-directed 
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modest scrutiiiy : let him but bear in mind incessantly 
that the finite cannot comprehend the infinite, and be 
will learn more than by any other process — since he 
will be prepared to admit tl^at in a world of mystery a 
Religion without mystery miMt be an jlltision. 

I shall not, however, rest satisfied with this general 
mode of argumentation ; but since the subject is one 
in which mistakes are yery prevalent, shall descend 
into particulars, and demonstrate that those who with- 
hold their assent frcmi any of the propositions of Re^ 
vealed Religion because they are incomprehensible, 
act upon a principle which, if they adopted it in other 
matters, would lead them to the most unbounded and 
incurable scepticism. This will be efiected if I can 
shew that, in Natural Religion, in many branches of 
Natural Philosophy, and in several parts of pure and 
mixed mathematics, there are numerous incontrovertible 
propositions, which are, notwithstanding, incomprehei^ 
sible. 

Many things are now classed under the irrefragable 
truths of Natural Religion, which are still far beyond 
pur utmost comprehension. Such are God'^s necessary 
subsistence, his production of things from nothing, his 
ever giving without having ever received, his always 
sustaining others without being himself sustained: by 
any thing ah eootra^ his ever acting but never changing, 
his prescience without necessity of events, his immen- 
sity without extension, his eternity without succession, 
his existing before all ages, and yet never being younger 
or older, his being in heaven, and yet '' about our bed 
^^ and about our path C" all of which are evidently 
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oat of. our mental grasp, because finite minds cannot 
measure infinite subjects^ and because the Supreme 
Being has not seen fit to communicate to us in our 
present state the faculty of knowing all things 
that are intelligible. Take* God^s eternity for ex- 
ample. Suppose a person is disposed to cavil at 
^lis great truth, he may ask, ^^ What maxim is less 
'^. controyertible than this, that nothing can take place 
« without cause ?"" and again, " What can be more 
\ staggering to reason, than that a being should exist 
without a beginning, without a cause?'" If.it were 
'replied, that Grod is the cause of his own existence, 
it would be only such a multiplication of words as 
would render the subject still more obscure : for the 
objector might say, ^^ If you mean this explanation to 
**. remove the difficulty, it must imply these palpable 
^^ and impious absurdities ; that the Supreme Being 
^^ once did not exist, and . yet, before he existed, 
" operated to produce his own existence.'** Here there 
ajte great and acknowledged difficulties : yet, commence 
your reasoning in another direction, and you establish 
the disputed position notwithstanding. Deduce from 
your own existence, and that of the universe, the 
necessity of the existence of a Creator ; and you will 
soon perceive that the argument is direct, and that it 
necessarily leads you to conclude that a Being must 
have existed for ever, without begimiing, and without 
cause ; because, if something have not existed from 
eternity, the things which now are must have arisen 
from nothing, and without any producing cause. Yet 
observe, and this is the point to which I would parti- 
cularly draw your attention, that, though this train of 
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argumentation finnly establishes the truth in questioiij 
it does not remoye or diminish one of the diffieultiee 
with which it was originally surrounded. You see 
that it is an irrefragable truth ; but you are still iiicft*^ 
pable of comprehending, mudh less of elucidating, th^ 
mode of the fact. It is obvious, however, and it was 
for this the example was adduced, that what our reason 
is incapabable of comprehending, and what one tirain 
of argument may induce us to reject, another process 
of reasoning may establish as an indisputable and 
necessary truth, even while the original difficulties 
remain undiminished and untouched. 

Thus, with regard to the being of God, the general 
inference is of this kind .—There is, avowedly, some- 
thing perfectly incomprehensible to us in the attributes 
of Deity, when contemplated in relation to time; 
4itere is also something utterly incomprehensible when 
we contemplate them in reference to space; there may, 
then, be something as incomprehensible when we refer 
them to other metaphysical modes. Why, for example, 
may they not be as incomprehensible when contem- 
plated in reference to ntmber f And why should any 
matter of revelation be rejected on this latter ground^ 
when mysteriousness on the two former accounts does 
not lead to any such rejection? 

Let us now pass from the truths of Natural Religion 
to the topics of Natural Philosophy, where you will 
find, or where indeed you know, and only require to 
he reminded of it, that almost all our knowledge of 
the imiverse, its laws, and its phenomena, is but a 
collection and classification of circumstances of £m^ 
with the consequences resulting from them ; some d 
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wludi lie neaoner, and others more remote firom view. 

We may ascertain relations and dependencies, and can 
flften predict what will occur in particular connexions ; 
hat we know next to nothing of things in themselyes, 
nor can we penetrate into their real» and sometimes 
Bot even into their proximate, causes. 

Philosophers and chemists have made very extraoiw 
dinary discoveries respecting thie various subjects oi 
their researches, have in many cases determined the 
laws of their operation, and can frequently predict 
with perfect confidence what phenomena will occur 
under certain circumstances. They have demonstrated, 
for example, that the planetary motions are so regu* 
lated, that the squares of the times, in which the 
planets revolve about the focal luminary, are always 
proportionid to the cubes of their mean distances &om 
that body ; — that electric and magnetic attractions are 
inversely as the squares of the distances ;— that, within 
certain Umits, the expansive force of gaseous substances 
is as the force of compression to which they are sub* 
jected; — ^that, at certain determinate temperatures, 
many solids become liquid, and liquids are transformed 
into aeriform fluids, &c. : and these points are so 
incontrovertibly established, that no man of competent 
understanding can possibly refuse his assent to them, 
though this conviction must be yielded previously to 
his receiving any satisfactory information as to the real 
nature of the things to which these propositions relate. 
For, suppose a student were obstinately to suspend his 
assent till he received satisfactory answers to the fol- 
lowing string of queries, it would inevitably follow. 
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.that he must remain perpetually ignorant of.alttioil: 
every useful truth in these sciences. What is the 
cause of the attraction of gravitation, of cohesion, of 
electricity, of magnetism, or the cause of congelaticm, 
of thawing? How. are the constituent gases of the 
atmosphere intermingled? What is caloric? From 
what does the essential distinction between solids and 
liquids, and between Hquids and aeriform fluids, arise ? 
Nay, what is the dust which I tread under my feet? ^ 
What is the impenetrability by: which its corpuscles 
resist, the mobility by which it is capable of changing . 
its place, the attraction by which it draws and. is 
drawn, the affinity by reason of which it is ready to 
combine with some substances, and not with others ? 
In reply to these, and a hundred such inquiries, the 
querist probably will receive an explicativer, if any be 
attempted, in which, as the adage expresses it, ^\ the 
^^ load is shifted from the back of the elephant to that 
^^ of the camel, ^^ or one series of facts is substituted 
for another ; and thus, so far as real explanation goes, 
he obtains nothing but words in current payment. 
Suppose, for example, with regard to evaporation^ he 
asks, ^^ How is water taken up and retained in the 
" atmosphere ?*" — ^it cannot be in the state of vapour, 
it is said, because the pressiure is too great : there must 
therefore be a true chemical solution. But when we 
consider that the surface of water is subject to a pres- 
sure equal to that of thirty inches of mercury, and that, 
besides this pressure, there is a sensible affinity between 
the particles of water themselves; how does the in-i 
sensible affinity of the atmosphere for water overcome! 
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both these powers ? How does vapour, which ascends 
with an ekstic force of only half an inch of mercury, 
detach itself from water, when it has the weight of 
thirty inches of mercury to oppose its ascent ? This 
difficulty applies nearly the same to all theories of the 
flcdution of water in air ; and it is therefore of conse- 
quence for every one, let him adopt what opinion he 
may, to remove. it. Chemical solution, to which we 
are often referred, but very ill explains it ; and, indeed, 
the best chemicid philosophers acknowledge that they 
have not, as yet, my theory of evaporation which is 
even plausible : evaporation is then, at present, incom-^ 
prehevmhle ; yet no man in his senses attempts to deny 
that evaporation is perpetually taking place. 

Suppose the querist makes a ti^ansition from common 
to cminuU chemistry, and wishes to trace its operations 
in the nervous system, or its connection with vital 
power: no less a philosopher than Professor Berzelius 
shall reply to his inquiries. " With all the knowledge 
** we possess of theibrms of the body, considered as 
'^ an instrument, and of the mixture and mutual 
'' bearings of the rudiments to one another, yet the 
cause of most of the phenomena within the animal 
body lies so deeply hidden from our view, that it 
certainly never will be found. We call this hidden 
*^ c&use vital power; and, like many others who before 
<^ us have in vain directed their deluded attention to 
*' this point, we make use of a word to which we can 
*' affix no idea. This power to live belongs not to the 
^' constituent parts of our bodies, nor does it belong 
^^ to them as an instrument, neither is it a simple 
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^^ power; but the result of the mutual operatkm of 
^^ the instruments on one another — a result which 
^^ varies as the operations vary, and which often, from 
small changes and obstructions, ceases altogether. 
When our elementary books inform us, that tliie 
yital power in one place produces from the blood the 
^^ fibres of the muscle ; in another a bone ; in a third 
*^ a medulla of the brain; and, in another again, certain 
^^ humours which are destined to be carried off; we 
^' know after this explanation as little as we knew 
^^ before. This unknown cause of the phenomena of 
^^ life is principally lodged in a certain part of the 
^ animal body ; viz. in the nervous system, the very 
^^ operation of which it constitutes. The brain and 
^^ the nerves determine altogether the chemical pro- 
^< cesses within the body ; and although it cannot be 
** denied that the exercise of their functions tends to 
^^ produce chemical effects; yet we are constrained to 
'^ confess, that the chemical operations therein are so 
^' Ikt beyond our reach, that they entirely escape all 
^^ out observations. Our deepest chemical researches, 
^^ and the finest discoveries of later times, give us no 
^^ information on this subject. Nothing of what 
dieniiistry has taught us hitherto has the smallest 
analogy to the operations of the nervous system, or 
^* affords us the least hint toward a knowledge of its 
'^ occult nature : and the chain of our experience must 
** alwaya end in something inconceivable. Unfortu- 
" nately, this inconceitiable something acts the prin- 
'^ dpal part in animal chemistry, and enters so into 
>< every process, even the most minute, that the highest 
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knowledge which we can attain is the knowledge of 

the nature of the productions, whilst we are for ever 
^^ excluded frcmi the possibility of explaining how they 
" are produced."" (c) 

I hope I shall not diminish the effect of these valu- 
able remarks, by dwelling for a fen^ minutes upon con- 
aideraticms which they in fact suggest. 

With regard to the formation, the deyelopment, and 
growth, of the human body, for example, our know- 
ledge extends scarcely at all beyond the grossest facts. 
I know that the same bread which serves for my 
nourishment would serve also for that of my dog. But 
how is it that in the two cases it conduces to such 
altogether different transformations ? StiU more, how 
ia it that the nourishment which, up to a certain period, 
gives continued augmentation and energy to the frame, 
then ceases to produce a similar e£lect : fiom that epoch 
the body begins to lose its energy ; it declines daily, 
and at length ceases to exist. What, then, is the 
principle of organization which produces, as it is de- 
veloped, effects so different; that spring which acts 
incessantly, which yet is preparing for death the very 
day that life commences ? 

Then, again, that mean state between life and death, 
that state which brings to a pause all the interior 
motions ai the body, and interrupts or modifies for a 
season several of the interior motions, leaving in action 
ionly those that refer to the respiration, the circulation, 
the digestion ; that sleep which is so apt an image of 

(c) Bninnmark's translation of Dr. Berzelius*s View of the Progress 
sod present State of Animal Chemistry. 
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death ^^ that no good man trusts it without his prayers,^ 
and which is, notwithstanding^ the source of new life 
and energy ; is that to be referred to the same principle ; 
if not, whence comes it ? What is it ? 

Farther, with respect to the nourishment which pre- 
serves life, does it feed only the principle upon which 
depend our involuntaiy motions, or does it contribute 
to those which may be modified, suspended, stopped, 
imder the direction of the will ? 

Life is continued and manifested in us by the com- 
Unation of two sorts of motion. Respiration, circula- 
tion, digestion, are involuntary and continued, and 
constitute (if I may employ such a phrase solely by 
way of distinction) the vegetative life. Walking, 
nmning, crying out, laying hold of, pushing forward, 
&c. are actions, evidently, of a second class, and mark 
the animal life. The two classes are altogether dis- 
tinct; may we, then, affirm, or may we not, that they 
emanate from the same principle, and derive their 
nourishment in the same w:ay ? 

Observations by which we may thus trace the pro- 
bability of distinct causes, where men have usually 
been satisfied with one, still leave us in doubt as to the 
specific nature of those causes; and indeed open a 
vast and unexplored field of research. For, it would 
not suffice, in tracing the source of life, to assign a 
single principle, and show how that principle acts sepa- 
rately; the investigator must rise successively to the 
primitive cause of vegetative life and the principle of 
animal life ; and, with regard to man, his researches 
will be palpably incomplete, if he do not also trace the 
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origin of intellectual life, and of the moral life ; and' 
show whether th^ are essentially different, or one and* 
the same. 

Then, how does human volition occasion the motion 
of parts of the human body, or of a separate body 
living or dead? How does mind operate upon 
nerves and muscles? How do nerves and muscles 
operate upon mind ? Or, how is it that at the moment 
of volition I stretch out my arm, or rise from my seat ; 
while no volition of mine will cause another man to 
stretch out his arm, or rise from his seat, unless his 
will concur with mine. Still farther, how is it that I 
cannot cause a heavy weight to move at my volition, 
without recurring to some mechanical process ? I will 
the motion of a stone, it moves not: I will the motion 
of my arms, or my legs, or my eyes, they instantly 
obey. Why has my mind this power over the matter 
of my body, and not over other matter ? I may be told, 
because there is an intimate connection between the 
substance which thinks, and the material substance in 
which it dwells. Be it so. Tben what is that connec- 
tion ? Since it is certain that an immaterial substance 
cannot have with body the least point of contact ; that 
thought cannot by communication become body, iior 
body become thought. Hence, then, an adequate 
cause of all the varieties of phenomema to which I have 
here adverted is as inscrutable, as deeply hidden 
among the mysteries, as the most recondite subject 
connected with religion. 

Allow me next to proceed to a branch of knowledge 
in which opinions and theories are not daily fluctuating, 
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as are those in chemistry; I mean the mixed mathe-' 
matical science of mechA^iics. This science is con- 
versant about /bre&9 matter^ time^ motion^ space. Each 
of these has been the cause of the most elaborate dis- 
quisitions, and of the most violent disputes. Let it be* 
asked, what v& force? If the answerer be candid, his 
reply will be, " I cannot tell, so as to mtisfy every . 
*^ inquirer, or so as to enter into the essence of the 
" thing.'" Again, what is matter? " I cannot tell.'" 
What is time ? " I cannot tell.'' What is motif^ f 
'^ I cannot teU." What is space ? " I cannot telL'' 
Here, then, is a science, the professed object of which 
is to determine the mutual relations, dependencies, 
and changes of quantities, with the real nature of all 
of which we are unacquainted ; and in which the pro- 
fessed object is, notwithstanding, effected. We have 
certain knowledge respecting subjects of which in 
themselves we have no knowledge: demonstrated,- 
irrrfragable propositions, respecting the relations of 
things, which in themselves elude the most acute 
investigations. The reason of this I shall attempt to 
assign by and bye. But before I proceed farther, I 
must request that you will acquit me of any intention 
to depreciate the sciences : on the contrary, they fiimisH 
me with daily delight; I know their value, have 
laboiured long and actively in diffusing a knowledge of 
them, and am in some measure, I hope, able to ap- 
preciate their utility. I am also happy to affirm that 
in the physical sciences, and especially that to which 
our attention is now directed, very much has been ac- 
complished. Yet I may challenge the wisest philoso- 
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pher to derndpstrate^ from unexceptiotiable principles, 
and by just argument, what iirill be the effect of one 
particle of matter in motion meeting with another at 
rest, on the supposition that these two particles consti- 
tuted all the matter in the uniyerse. The fact of the 
commimication of motion from one body to another is 
as inexplicable as the communication of divine influ* 
ences. How, then, can the former be admitted with 
any face, while the latter is denied solely on the ground 
of its incomprehensibility ? We kfiow nothing oi force 
any more than we do cigracef except by their effects. 
There are questions, doubts, perplexities, disputes, 
diversities of opinions, about the one as well as about 
the other. Ought we not, therefore, by a parity of 
reason, to conclude, that there may be several true and 
highly useful propositions about the latter as well as 
about the former ? Nay, I will venture to go farther, 
and affirm, that the preponderance of argument is in 
favour of the propositions of the theologian. For while 
force, time, motion, &c. are avowedly constituent parts 
of a demonstrable science, and ought, therefore, to be 
presented in a full blaze of light, the obscure parts 
proposed for our assent in the Scriptures are avowedly 
mysterious. They are not exhibited to be perfectly 
understood, but to be believed. They cannot be ex- 
plained, without ceasing to be what they are : for the 
explanation of a mystery is, as Dr. Young long ago re- 
marked, its destruction. They cannot be rendered 
obvious without being made mean : for a clear idea is 
only another name for a little idea. Obscurities, how- 
ever, are felt as incumbrances to any system of philoso- 
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phy : ' while mysteries are ornaments of the Christian 
system, and tests of the humility and faith of its votaU 
ries. So that, if the rejectors of incomprehensibilities 
acted consistently with their own prindples, they should 
rather throw aside all philosophical theories in which 
obscurities are found, and exist as defects, than the 
system of Revealed Reli^on, in which they enter as 
essential parts of ^^ that mystery of godliness'" in which 
the Apostles gloried, (d) 

But perhaps I may be told that although things 
which are incomprehensible occur in our physical and 
mixed inquiries, they have no place in " pure mathe- 
^* matics, where all is not only demonstrable, but 
V intelligible.'" This, again, is an assertion which I 
cannot admit ; and for the denial of which I shall beg 
leave to produce my reasons, as this will, I apprehend, 

(4) It has been asserted by a writer in the Monthly Review, in reply 
to all this, that to talk of '^ mysteries in revealed religion '* is to frame 
a contradiction in terms. But this writer affects precision in language, 
without a corresponding precision in his ideas. It seems never to have 
entered into his mind, that a fact, either past, present, or to come, might 
be made known to us by express Revelation, which should nevertheless 
remain mysterious ; the limits of our faculties, or perhaps the imperfec- 
tion of language, rendering it inexpedient, or impossible, that it should 
be explained, Revdatbn may furnish us with clear evidence of the present 
existence of a truth, or the future occurrence of an event, though the thing 
itself may still remain incomprehej^sible to us. We have a striking ex- 
ample of this kind in Faults First Epistle to the Ck)rinthians, ch. x v. where 
he says, *'^ Behold, I show you a mystery: we shall not all sleep; but 
^^ we shall be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
^* last trump : for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
*^ incorruptible, and we shall be changed." Here he revealed a mystery: 
he revealed it, because it was till then unknown ; it is notwithstanding a 
'mystery y for there is not a syllable that explains to us how it will be 
effected. 
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make still more in favour of my general argument. 
Now, here it is known geometricians can denumetrate 
that there are curves which approach continually to 
some fixed right-line, without the possibility of ever 
meeting it. Such, for example, are hyperbolas, which 
continually approach towards their asymptotes, but 
cannot possibly meet them, unless an assignable finite 
space can become equal to nothing. Such, again, are 
conchoids, which continually approach to their direc- 
trices, yet can never meet them, unless a certain point 
can be both beyond and in contact with a given line at 
the same moment. Mathematicians can also demon- 
strate that a space infinite in one sense may, by its 
rotation, generate a solid of Jinite capacity ; as is the 
case with the solid formed by the rotation of a logarith- 
mic curve of infinite length upon its axis, or that 
formed by the rotation of an Apollonian hyperbola 
upon its asymptote. They can also show in numerous 
instances that a variable space shall be continuaUy 
augmenting, and yet never become equal to a certain 
finite quantity: and they frequently make transforma- 
tions with great facility and neatness, by means of ex- 
pressions to which no definite ideas can be attached. 
Can we, for example, obtain any clear comprehension, 
or indeed any notion at all, of the value of a power 
whose exponent is an dcknowledgedvaidL^nBxy quantity, 
as a? V — 1 ? Can we, in like manner, obtain anv dis- 
tinct idea of a series constituted of an infinite number 
of terms ? In each case the answer, I am convinced, 
must be in the negative. Yet the science, in which 
these and numerous other incomprehensibles occur, is 

VOL. I. E 
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called MatheHSi the discifline, because of its in- 
comparable superiority to other studies in evidence and 
certainty, and, . therefore, its singular adaptation . to 
discipline the mind. And this, notwithstanding these 
mysteries J (for are they not such ?) is the scioice, says 
the eloquent and profound Dr. Barrow, ^^ which 
^^ efiPectually exercises, not vainly deludes, nor. vexa« 
^^ tipusly torments, studious minds with obscure sub* 
^^ tleties, perplexed difficulties, or contentious dis^ 
^^ quisitions ; which overcomes without opposition, 
^^ triumphs without pomp, compels without force, and 
rules absolutely without any loss of liberty ; which 
does not privately overreach a weak faith, but openly 
^^ assaults an armed reason, obtains a total victory, 
f ^ and puts on inevitable chains.*" How does it happen, 
|iow, th^t when the investigation is bent towards objects 
^diich cannot be comprehended, the mind arrives at 
that in which it acquiesces as certainty^ and rests 
satisfied? It is not, manifestly, because we have a 
^stinct perception of the nature of the objects of the 
inquiry (for that is precluded by the supposition, and, 
indeed, by the preceding statement); but because we 
have such a distinct perception of the relation those 
pbjects bear one toward another, and can assign posi- 
tively, without danger of error, the exact relation, as 
to identity or diversity, of the quantities before lis, at 
every step of the process. Mathematics is not the 
science which enables us to ascertain the nature of 
things in themselves ; — ^for that, alas ! is not a science 
which can be learned in our present imperfect condition, 
where we see " through a glass darkly ;^— but the 
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science of quantity as measurable, that is, as com- 
parable : and it is obvious, that we can compare 
quantities satisfactorily income respects, whOe we know 
nothing of them in others. Thus we can demonstrate, 
that any two sides of a phine triangle are, together, 
greater than the third, by showing that angles^, of 
whose absolute magnitude we know nothings are one 
greater than the other ; and then inferring the truth 
of the proposition, from the previously demonstrated 
proposition, that the greater angle in a triangle is sub- 
tended by the greater side. So again, when, we affirm 
that between any two consecutive terms of the natural 
series of whole numbers, there may be interposed an 
indefinite number of magnitudes which are not fractional, 
the reason at first revolts as if we proposed an absurd* 
ity; for it seems repugnant to the first principles St 
common sense that between 99 and 100, for example, 
it shcfuld be possible to interpose a multitude of 
iiumbers, none of which can be correctly represented 
by either 99 plus a fraction, or 100 minibs a fraction. 
Yet, far from involving absurdity, the proposition is 
so strictly true, that we cannot refute it without rasing 
to its foundation all mathematical science. For, it is 
demonstrable that the square roots of 9802, 9803, 
9804, 9805, Sec. to 10000, are each, in succession, 
greater than the former, and the first of them greater 
than 99. In like manner we can prove that the cube 
roots of 860300, 860301, 860302, &c. to 1000000, 
are each in succession greater than the former ; that 
the cube root of 860300, the smallest of them, while 
it exceeds 99, is less than the squire root of 9802. In 

E 2 
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like manner we can assign separate series of biqua- 
drate and sursolid roots still more numerous than the 
square and cube roots, all of which shall be demon- 
strably unequal to each other, shall be interposed in 
point of numerical value between 99 and 100, and yet 
shall, none of them, be correctly expressible either by 
the sum of 99 and a fraction, or by the differefice 
of 100 and a fraction. Here, then, reason must 
bend, put on the ^^ inevitable chainis,^^ and feel it- 
self constrained, not merely to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of those incommensurables which are neither 
fractional nor integral numbers, but also that while 
they are unsusceptible of precise appreciation, they 
admit of as accurate comparison as any other mathe- 
matical quantities. No mathematician can tell the 
precise value of v' 2 or a/ 5 ; every one can tell the 
precise value of a/ 4 or v' 9 : no one, nothwithstand- 
ing, will hesitate longer to declare that ^/ 5 exceeds 
a/ 2, than to declare that a/ 9 exceeds ^ 4, that is, 
that 3 is greater than 2. 

Once more, we cannot possibly know all the terms 
of the infinite series 

1 c c^ c^ c^ . 

-. + --- j — — &e. in tnnn, 

a a* a3 a* as "^ 

because such knowledge implies a contradiction : nei- 
ther can we know all the terms of the infinite series 

1 • a a* o3 a4 

c c* C3 c^ ci 
yet we can show that these series are equal. For we 
can demonstrate that the first series is an expanded 

function, standing with the quantity •- in the re- 
fit + c 
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ladon of equality : we can likewise demonstrate, that 
the second series bears the relation of equality with 

the quantity — — : and although we can have but a 

1 1 

vague idea even of the quantities — — and 



while a and q stand as general representatives of any 
quantities ; yet those fractions must necessarily be 
equal, and thence we infer the like equality between 
the sums of the two infinite series. In a similar 
manner we can have no clear conception of the nature 
of the quantities // — a, ^Z — 6, &c. ; yet we are as 

certain that a/ — 0=4/ — 6x \/t> as that 20 + 

30 = 50 : since we can demonstrate that equality sub- 
fflsts in the former expression as completely as we caii 
in the latter, both being referable to an intuitive truth. 
!Every mathematician can demonstrate strictly that the 
conclusions he obtains by means of these quantities^ 
though he cannot comprehend them in themselves, 
must necessarily be true : he therefore acts wisely 
when he uses them, since they facilitate his inquiries; 
and, knowing that their relations are real^ he is satis- 
fied, because it is only in those relations that he is 
interested. 

To you, my friend, who are so conversant with 
mathematical subjects, this enumeration of particulars 
would be perfectly unnecessary, were it not in order 
to recommend that similar principles to those which I 
have here traced be adopted, when religious topics are 
under investigation. We cannot comprehend the 
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nature of an infinite series, so far as that nature depends* 
upcm an acquaintance with each term ; but ve know 
the relation which subsists between it and the radix 
from which it is expanded : we cannot comprehend the 
nature of the impossible quantities ^ — a, V — 6, 
&c.t but we know their relation to one another, ana 
to other algebraic quantities. In like manner (^ough 
I should scarcely presume to state such a comparison^* 
but for the important practical inference which it 
furnishes), we cannot, with our limited faculties, ccHoti^ 
prehend the infinite perfections of the Supreme Beingy 
or reconcile his different attributes, as as to see dis> 
tinctty how ^^ mercy and peace are met together, 
"righteousness and truth haYe embraced each other ^ 
or how the Majestic Gr0vemor of the universe can be^ 
every where present, yet not exdude other beingd ; but^ 
we know, or at least may know (if we do not despise 
and reject the information graciously vouchsafed to ym 
by the God of truth), his relation to us, as our Father^ 
our Guide, and our Judge. — We cannot comjnrehend 
the nature of the Messiah, as revealed to us in his two^ 
fold character of " the Son of God,'' and the « Man 
" Christ Jesus ;*** but we know the relation in which he 
stands to us as the Mediator of the New Covenant^ 
and as he " who was wounded for our transgresdons, 
wlio was bruised for our iniquities, and by whose 
stripes we are healed :" — Again, we cannot compre^ 
hend, perhaps, why the introduction of moral evil 
should be permitted by him " who hateth iniquity ;^ 
but we know, in relation to ourselves^ that he hath pro- 
vided a way for our escape from the punishment due 
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to sm (which way if we lose, the &ult is entirely our 
own),^^-4ihd dierefore, though we cannot comprehcfnd 
and explain it so as to silence all cavillers, yet we hawkt 
abundant reason to *^ glory in the mystery of Recon- 
^^ ciUation.^ By pursuing this current of reflection 
farther, and running over the general principles of other 
branches of mathematical, chemical, and metaphyi^cat 
science, than I have here adverted to, you will still 
'find, I am persuaded, that the result of the inquiry 
will come in aid of our' religious belief, by showing that 
th^ difficulties attending Christianity are of the samcr 
kind (and probably should be referred to the satne 
caiise, the weakness of our fiu^ulties) as those whick 
enrdope all the fuiidameiltal principles of knowledge. 
Philosophers, notwithatanding all these difficidties, 
recommend the ciiltiyation and division of the sciences, 
because of their tendeiu^ to sharpen the intellectual 
faculties of miein, and to meliorate his conation 'nL 
society^ With how much greater reason and earnest^ 
ness, then, should Christians recominend the dissemi-: 
nation and adoption of ^^ pure and undefiled religion,^ 
considering its direct tendency to enlarge the ti&der; 
silinding, and yet fill it with the contemplation of 
Deity, to purify and harmonise the passions, to refine 
the moral sense, to qualify and strengthen for every 
fimction ia life, to sustain under the pressure of afBic-^ 
taon, to afford consolation in sickness, and enable ni 
to triumph in death ! What other science c^n msit 
erea a pretension to dethrone oppression, to aboCsh 
suivery, to exclude war, to extirpate fraud, to biamsh 
violencey to revive the withered blossoms of P^a- 
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dise? Such are the pretensions and the blesamgs 
of Genuine Christianity; and wherever Genuine Chrift- 
tianity prevails, there are they experienced. Thus 
it accomplishes its promises on earth, vhere alone it 
has enemies ; it will therefore accomplish them in 
Heayen, where its friends reign. Here, indeed, its 
advocate must be reduced to silence ; for how shall he 
display the meaning of its celestial promises ! how de- 
scribe dignity so vast, or picture glory so brilliant! 
How shall language delineate what mind cannot ima* 
gine ! and where is that mind, among puny and ephe- 
meral creatures, that can penetrate the thick obscure, 
that can describe the light of Perfect Knowledge, that 
can feel the glow of Perfect Love, that can breathe the 
air of Perfect Happiness ? 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, that, though some 
of the truths revealed in Scripture are mysterious, and 
the " eternal weight of glory '^ it promises too vast for 
us to estimate; yet the tendency of the most exalted 
of its mysteries, and the most exquisite of its promises, 
is practical. If we cannot explain the influences of 
the Spirit, for example, happy will it be for us, never- 
theless, if we experience^ that " the fruits of the 
" Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-sufiering, gentle- 
^^ ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.^ If we 
cannot comprehend all we read in the Sapred Pages, 
let us, notwithstanding, submit, adore, and profit by 
them; recollecting, that ^^ the sublimest truths, and 
" the prof9undest mysteries of religion, are as leyel, 
^^ perhaps, to the capacities of the meanest as of the 
>^ highest human intellect. By neither are they to be 
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^^ fiillj fathomed. By both they may be easily be- 
^^ LiEVED, on the sure testimony ofDimne Revelation. 
<' As simple and important facts which connect time 
with etemitj, and heaven with earth, they belong 
equally to men of every order, and are directly cal- 
<^ dilated to produce those emotions of awe and rever- 
^' ence, of faith and hope, and reliance on the Divine 
*^ presence, providence, justice, and benevolence, of 
<< which the consequences must be in the highest de- 
*^ gree moral.*" {e) 

<^ When I behold with mine eyes (says the profound 
<^ and philosophic author of the Ecclesiastical Polity) 
^^ some small and scarce discernible grain or seed, 
*' whereof nature maketh a promise that a tree shall 
^^ come ; and when afterwards of that tree, any skilM 
^^ artificer undertaketh to frame some exquisite and 
^^ curious work, I look for the event, I move no ques- 
^^ tion about performance, either of the one or of the 
'^ other. Shall I simply credit nature in things 
^^ natural ? Shall I, in things artificial, rely myself on 
^^art, never offering to make doubt? And in that 
^^ which is above both art and nature refuse to believe 
^< the Author of both, except he acquaint me with his 
** ways, and lay the secret of his skill before mef 
Where God hhnself doth speak those things, which 
dther for height and sublimity of matter, or else for 
secresy of performance, we are not able to reach unto, 
as we may be ignorant without danger, so it can be 
^^ no disgrace to confess we are ignorant. Such as love 
<^ piety will, as much as in them lieth, know all things 

(e) E^burgh Review, voL xvii. p. 269. 
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f^ that God commandethy but especially the dutiea of . 
^^ segrvice which they owe to God. As for fab dark and 
^^ hidden works, they prefer, as becometh them in such 
<^ cases, simplicity of faith before that knowledge^ wjuch 
/^ Gimously mfting what ii should adore^ and dispute 
t^ ing too boldly of thai fohich the wit nfman coiHiat 
>^ searcbj chiUeth for the meet part att toamUh of 
\ xeeUy and bringeth 90undne$8 ofb^ief many tim^ 

into great hassard.'" {f) 

It is right to add, in relation tQ this su]]g€cl, that 
common and ev^i iUiterate Christians may ofben have 
dearer ideas of what ape oon^odered mysterious tibamgVy 
dian the bolder and more inquisitive; because, as 
Dr. Waterland remarks, ^^ they are content to rest in 
^^ generaUi and to stop at what they understand, with- 
^^ out darkening it afterwards by words without know- 
5^ ledge.^ The noticm of eternity, for example, is dear 
j^ough to a plain Christian ; while to a person who 
perplexes himself with nice and minute inquiries re- 
specting succession, or past or interminable duration, 
.that notion, which at first was clear, becomes obscure, 
by his blending.perplexities with it. So again, in re- 
spect of omnipresence, the general notion is compe- 
tently distinct ; but when a man has been rambling in 
pursiut of curious inquiries relating to substantial and 
yirtuid presence, extension and non-extension, space 
and {dace, and so on ; he will most probably bewilder 
himself^ and lose sight of the general idea which alone 
'11^ necessary to render the truth under contemplation 
of practical efficacy. 

In fine, let me remark that no man, however capa- 

(/) Ecdetiasticd FtoUty, book y. § 67- 
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cious his intellect, or extensive his acquirements, is jus* 
tified in affirming that a proposition (especially a reli- 
gious one) is absolutely repugnant to reason, because it 
is rq^ugnant to his reason. If he do not deem him^lf 
infallible (and that is inconsistent with the hypothesis 
of his possessing a cultivated and enlarged mind) he 
must be eonsdbus diat his passions, his' prejudices, his 
conduct, bias and distort his reasonings, and impel him 
to erroneous conclusions. If, then, he find only one 6r 
twometkj equal to himself in mental powto, adopting 
what he rejects; he is bound to Iresitate and exandiie 
afiresh. And if, not merely one or two, but the great 
bulk of men of intellect, investigadoh, and unimp^aohed 
moral character, receive as consistent with sound reamm 
Irhat he has r^arded as repugnant to it, he is' required 
by all the IkWs of modesty, humility, good sense, and 
philosophy, either to accede to their general admission 
of the proportion, or to lament his own imfortunate in* 
sensibility to conviction, and remain silent. 

Believe me, &c. 
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LETTER V. 

On the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 

Scriptttres. 

■' Having endeavoured in my preceding letiexa to 
point put the absurdity of Deism — ^the necessity of 
iRevelation, especially as manifested by the defective- 
ness of all the discoveries of the ancient philosophers in 
respect of morals and theology, — and to show thiat 
•mysterious and incomprehensible things occur in every 
l>ranch of knowledge ; I shall now proceed to an e:pi- 
mination of that collection of writings which the majo- 
rity of Christians in all ages have considered as coming 
from God, and revered as constituting that system of 
Revealed Religion by which our conduct should be 
regulated, and on which should be founds our hopes 
and fears of. " future bliss or future woe.*" 

The Bible is not to be contemplated as one book, 
but as a collection of several, composed at different 
times by different persons, and in different places. It 
is a collection of writings, partly historical, partly pro- 
phetical, partly didactic, composed some previously, 
some subsequently, to an important event, adverted to 
in most of them, called ^^ the coming of the Messiah;'^ 
an event which is generally described as having a re- 
markable tendency to enhance the glory of Grod, and 
the happiness of man. Now, to believe the Christian 
Religion is to believe that Moses and the Prophets, 
Christ and his Apostles, were what they were described 
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to be in these books ; that is, were endued with divine 
authority, that they had a commission from God to act 
and toach as they did, and that He will verify their de- 
clarations concerning future things, and especially those 
concerning a futwre life^ by the event ; — ^it is to re- 
ceive the Scriptures as our rule of life, as the founda- 
tion of our hopes and fears. Such a belief, that it may 
be operative, must have a substantial basis : imd so 
.varied and persuasive are the evidences of Christianity, 
that every man, whether his intellectual faculties are 
ireak or strong, have been little or much cultivated, 
anay obtain evidence suited to his circumstances. He 
•who cannot enter into elaborate disquisitions concerning 
the credibility of the Scriptures, has other and often 
stronger grounds of faith. He may see the provision 
which the Bible makes for the restoration of man to 
happiness to be precisely such as his own necessities 
^require: he may see that the purity of its commands 
has a wonderful tendency to elevate the nature of man, 
and to produce universal felicity ; he may experience 
that actual change of heart and life which the Gospel 
promises to all sincere believers; and then, as the 
Apostle expresses it, ^^ he that believeth on the Son of 
" God hath the witness in himself^ {g) a witness that 
may grow and triumph during the decay of the mental 
faculties, the anguish of a sick-bed, and the agonies of 
death. But the evidence of which I now intend princi- 
pally to speak, is that dedudble from a more critical 
examination of the Bible itself, and from collateral tes- 

{g) 1 John, V. 10. 
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timony drawn from historic und other inditputaUe 
flourced. 

Now any candid and reflecting person, when he fint 
directs his attention to this wonderful voliune, and no*- 
tices the awful, characteristically authoritative, language 
which is often assumed in it, will be naturally impelled 
to inquire, Is this book what it professes to be, tbe 
Word of God ? Were its various authors instructed 
by God to relate the histories, announce the doctrines, 
enforce the precepts, predict the events, which are tUe 
subjects of iheit respective books P Were they ^^ holy 
me^ of Gt)d, who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost,'' or were they impostors ? Or, to re- 
duce these inquiries into a methodical form, it will be 
asked generally. Are the Books of the Old and New 
Testaments (excluding those which are avowedly apo- 
cryphal) genuine ? Are they authentic? Are they 
inspired f Here nothing is asked that is tautologous, 
nothing that is superfluous. For a boojk may bf^ 
genuine that is not authentic ; a book may be authentic 
that is not genuine ; and many are both genuine and 
authentic that are not inspired. The History of 
Sir Charles Grandison, for example, is genuine, being 
indeed written by Richardson, the author whose name 
it bears ; but it is not authentic, being a mere effort of 
that ingenious writer's invention in the production of 
fictions. The Account of Lord Anson's Voyages, 
again, is an authentic book, the information being sup^ 
plied by Lord Anson himself to the author ; but it is 
not genuine, for the real author was Benjamin Robins," 
the mathematician, and not Walters^ whose name is 
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appMided 4o it. Hayley's Memoiis of the Life ' of 
Ck^irper are bodi genuine and authentic ; thej. weie 
written by Mr. Hayley^ and the information they.Gon*r 
tain was^leduced from die beat authority. The same 
may be Baid of many other works, which, notwithstandU 
ing, lay no claims to the character of being inspired. 
These ihree characteristics of genuineness, authenticity, 
and inq^tion, meet no where but in the books which 
constitute the Old and New Testaments. In order ta 
establish this position, I shall now attend to the quaU* 
ties of genuineness and authenti|^ty, which will fiimish 
ample employment for the present letter ; and shall 
c<msider that of inspiration in a subsequent part of the 
series. 

. Here> I shall first present you with three general prov 
positions on the genuineness of Scripture, taken prin« 
cipally from an ingenious philosopher of the last 
century; (h) and then subjoin some such particular 
ccmsiderations as must, I think, in conjunction with those 
impositions, remove aU doubt from every candid mind. 

I. The Genuineness of the Scriptures proves the 
Truth of the principal Facts contained in them. 

For, First, it is very rare to meet with any genuine 
writings professing to be real history, in which the 
principal facts are not true; unless where both the 
motives which engaged the author to falsify, and the 
circumstances which gave some plausibility to the 
fiction, are apparent; neither of which can be ^eged 
in the present pase, with any colour of reason. Where 
the writerrof a history appears to the world as such, not 

(A) Hartley on Man, voL it. 
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only his moral sense^ but his r^ard to his character 
and his interest, are strong motives not to falsify in 
notorious matters ; he must, therefore, have strongs 
motives from the opposite quarter, and also a favour- 
able conjuncture of circumstances, before he can at- 
tempt this. 

, Secondly. As this is rare in general, so it is muck 
more rare where the writer treats of things which hap. 
pened in his own time, and under Ms own cognizance or 
direction, and communicates his history to persons un- 
der the same circums|^nces. All which which may be 
said of the writers of the Scripture History. 

That this and the following arguments may be ap- 
plied with more ease and perspicuity, I shall here, in 
one view, refer the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to their proper authors. Tt is assumed, then, that 
the Pentateuch consists of the writings of ilfo«e9, put 
together l^y Samiiel^ with a very few additions ; that 
the books of Joshua and Judges were, in like manner, 
collected by him ; and the book of Ruth, with the first 
part of the book of Samuel, written by him ; that the 
latter part of the first book of Samuel, and the second 
book, were written by the prophets who succeeded 
Samusly probably Nathan and Gad; that the books 
of Kings and Chronicles are extracts from the re- 
cords of the succeeding prophets concerning their own 
times, and from the public genealogical tables, made by 
Exra ; that the books of Ezra uid Nehemiah are 
collections of like records, some witten by E%ra and 
Nehemiahy and some by their predecessors ; that the 
book of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, in 
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or near the times of the transactions there recorded, 
perhaps Mordecaij though some conjecture it was 
Essra ; the book of Job by a Jew, probably by Moses ; 
the Psalms by David^ Jsaphy Moses, and other pious 
persons ; the books of Proverbs and Canticles by 
Solomon ; the book of Ecclesiastes by Sohmofij to- 
wards the close of his life, when distress and anguish 
bad reclaimed him from idolatry ; the Prophecies by 
the prophets whose names they bear ; (h) and the books 
of the New Testament by the persons to whom they 
are usually ascribed. There are many internal evidences, 
and, in the case of the New Testament, many external 
ones too (which will be touched upon as we proceed), 
by which these books may be shown to belong to the 
authors here specified. Or, if there be any doubts, they 
are merely of a critical nature, and do not at all affect 
the authenticity of the books, nor materially alter the 
a{^lication of the arguments in favour of this proposi^ 
tion. Thus, if the Epistle to the Hebrews be sup* 
posed to have been written not by St. Paul, but by 
Clement, or Barnabas, or Luke, the evidence therein 
given to the miracles performed by Christ and his fol- 
lowers, will not be at all invalidated by this circum- 
stance. 

Thirdly. The great importance of the facts men- 
tioned in the Scriptures makes it still more improbable 

(&) For the doubu expreised by sound biblical critics respecting the 
last Hx chapters of the prophecies ascribed to Zechariah^ and the reasons 
OQ die whole for concluding that they were composed by Jeremiah^ see 
J9ewcoaie*s. Improved Venion of the Minor Proph^, pp. 303-.«i806 of 
Hie PoDtefiract edition* 
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that the several authors should either haVe attempted 
to falsify, or have succeeded in such an attempt. Thi% 
indeed, is an argument for the truth of the facts, which 
proves the genuineness of the books at the same time. 
The truth of the facts, however, is inferred more di- 
rectly from their importance, if the genuineness of dwT 
Scriptures be previously allowed. The same thing 
may be observed of the great number of particular m^ 
cumstances of time, place, persons, &c. mentioned iai 
the Scriptures, and of the harmony of the books widi 
themselves, and with each other. These are argo^ 
ments both for the genuineness of the books, and the 
truth of the facts distinctly considered, and also argu- 
ments for deducing the truth &om the genuineneni.' 
And indeed the arguments for the general truth of 
the history of any age or nation, where regular reeordi 
have been kept, are so interwoven together, and sop* 
port each other in such a variety of ways, that it is ei^ 
tremely difficult to keep the ideas of them distinct^ ao 
as not to anticipate, and not to prove, more than that 
exactness of Ic^cal method requires one to prove. Or» 
in other words, the inconsistencies of the contrary sup* 
position are so great, that they can scarcely stand long 
enough to be confuted. You may easily try this upon 
the history of England or France, Rome or Oreecel 

Fourthly. If the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments were written by the persons to whom they are 
ascribed above ; i.e. if they be genuine, the moral 
characters of these writers afford the strongest assur- 
ance that the facts asserted by them are true. Falser, 
hoods and frauds of a common nature shock the moml 
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tense, of ODmmoii men, and are rarely met with except 
in jpecaons of abandoned diaracters : how.inconsistent, 
ikmf9 ^^^ ^I^^'*^ of the most glaiing and impious natuve 
be nith the highest moral characters ! That such 
cbaraoMcs are due to the sacred writers appears from 
the writlKs themselves, by an internal evidence; but 
there is alsOuStrong external evidence in many cases ; 
and indeed llus point is allowed in general by unbe« 
lieYers* The cufferings which several of the writers 
underweitt both in life and death, in attestation of the 
facts deUrered by them, is a particular argument in 
&vour of diete. 

Fjfttily. . The > arguments here alleged for proving 
the truth of the Scriptuxe History from the genuine- 
ness, of the books, are as conclusive in respect of the 
miraculous facts, as of the oommon ones. But besides 
this, it may. be observed, that if we allow the genuine- 
ness, of the books to be a sufficient evidence of the com- 
mon. fiMts mentioned in them, the miraculous facts 
mx33A be allowed also, from their dose connectioji with 
the common ones. It is necessary to admit both or 
neitherl . It is not, for instance, to be conceived, that 
Moses should have delivered the Israelites, from their 
idaveryia Egypt, or conducted them, through the wil«. 
demesB for forty years, at all, in such manner as the 
comamon history represents, unless we suppose the 
miraculous facts intermixed with it be tr\ie also. In 
like manner, the fame of Christy's miradesi the mul- 
titudes which followed hinx, the adherence of his disci» 
{iefl, .the jealousy and hatred of the chief priests, 
aerobes, and phaiisees, with many other foots of a com- 
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mon nature, are impossible to be accounted for, unless 
we allow that he did really work mirades. And similar 
dl>8eryations apply in general to the other parts of the 
scripture history. 

Sixthly. There is even a particular argument in 
favour of the miraculous part of the Scripture history, 
to be drawn from the reluctance of mankind to receive 
miraculous facts. It is true that this reluctance is 
greater in some ages and nations than in others, and 
probable reasons may be assigned why this reluctance 
was, in general, less in ancient times than in the pre* 
sent (which, however, are presiunptions that some real 
miracles were then wrought) ; but it must always be 
considerable, from the very frame of the human mind, 
and would be particularly so amongst the Jews at the 
time of Christ's appearance, as they had then (accord- 
ing to their own account) been without miracles for at 
least four hundred yeacs* Now this reluctance mu9t 
make both the writers and readers very much upon 
their guard; and if it be now one of the chief preju- 
dices against revealed religion, as unbelievers unani- 
mously assert, it is but reasonable to allow also, that it 
would be a strong check upon the publication of a 
miraculous history at or near the time when the miracles 
were said to be performed ; u e. it wUl be a strong con- 
firmation of such a history, if its genuineness be granted 
previously. 

And, upon the whole, we may conclude certainly, 
that the principal factsj both common and miraculcnis^ 
mentioned in the Scriptures, must be true, if thcoir 
genuineness be allowed. But the particular evidences 
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of miraculous facts, as well as the principal objections 
wliicli have been urged against them, will be stated 
mdce fully in a future letter. 

The converse of this proposition is also true, namely, 
^the principal facta mentioned in the Scriptures be 
true, they must he genuine writings. This converse 
proposition is much more important than it may appear 
at" first sight ; for there are many evidences for the 
truth of particular facts mentioned in the, Scriptures ; 
such, for example, as those taken from natural history, 
from geography, and the contemporary profane history, 
which no way presuppose, but, on the contrary, />rove, 
the genuineness of the Scriptures ; and this genuine- 
ness, thus proved, may, by the arguments alleged un* 
der this proposition, be extended to infer the authenti- 
city of the rest of the facts. Nor is this to argue in a 
circle, and to prove the truth of the Scripture history 
from its truth ; but to prove the truth of those facts 
which are not attested by natural or civil history, from 
those which are, by the medium of the genuineness of 
the Scriptures. 

!!• The Ltmguage, Stylcy and Manner of Writings 
used in the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
are Arguments of their Genuineness. 

Here let it be observed, First, that the Hebrew Ian- 
guage, in which the Old Testament was written, being 
the language of an ancient people, and one that had 
little intercourse with their neighbours, and whose 
neighbours also spake a language that had great affi- 
nity with their own, would not change so rapidly as 
ttibdem languages have done, since nations have been 
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Yluriously mixed with one anodier^ and commerce, arts, 
tad science, greatly extended. Yet some changes 
there necessarily must be in about 1054 years elapsnig 
between the time of Moses and that of Malachi/ And 
accordingly critical Helnrew scholars assure us,* that 
the Biblic^ Hebrew corresponds to this criterion with 
so much exactness, that a considerable argument may 
dience be deduced in fitvour of the genuineness of the 
books of the Old Testament. 

Secondly. The books of the Old Testammt have 
too considerable a diversity of style to be the work 
dther of one Jew (for a Jew he must be, en account 
of the language), or of any set of contemporary Jews. 
If, therefore, they be all forgeries, there must be a sttC" 
cession of impostors in diiBferent ages, who have con- 
cur^ to impose upon posterity, which is inconceivable. 
To suppose part forged, and part genuine, is very 
harsh and unnatural ; neither would this supposition, 
tf admitted, be satisfactory. 

' Thirdly. The Hebrew language ceased to be 
spoken, as a living language, soon after the time of die 
Babylonish captivity ; but it would be difficult or im- 
possible to forge any thing in it after it was become a 
dead language. For learned men affirm positively,. 

I 

that there was no grammar made for the Hebrew till 
many ages after ; and, as it is difficult to write in a 
dead language with exactness, even by the help of a 
grammar, so it seems impossible without it. All' the 
books of the Old Testament must therefore be, at least, 
near/y as ancient as the Bab]donish captivity; and 
unce they could not all be written in the same age (for 
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<llie reagon just assigned), some must be considerably 
more ancient : which would bring us again to a aucceS' 
wiancf conspiring impostors. 

Fourthly. This last remark may perhaps afford a 
new argument for the genuineness of the book of 
Daniel, if any were wanting. But indeed the Septua- 
GIST translation, executed about 287 years before the 
ChriJstian era, shows not only this, but all the other 
books of the Old Testament, to have been considered 
•8 ancient and genuine books soon after the tiiiies of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, at least. 

Fifthly. There is a simplicity of style, and an un- 
sfiected manner of writing, in all the books of the Old 
Testament (exceptmg only 'those parts that are 
avowedfy poetical or prophetical), which is* a very 
strong evidence of their genuineness, even exclusively 
of the suitableness of this circumstance to the times of 
the supposed authors. 

Sixthly. The style of the New Testament also is 
remarkably simple and unaffected, and perfectly suited 
to the time, places, and persons. There is a diversity 
of style and idiom, such as infallibly proves them to be 
the production of different writers. And, though a 
large proportion of the language of the New Testament 
is pure Greek; yet it is not like the language of 
Iscxsrates, of Demosthenes, of Xenophon, or of Plutarch : 
then there would have been strong ground to suspect 
forgery, since such would ill accord with the character 
of Jews writing in a language not their own. But the 
use of words and phrases is such, as well as the ideas 
and method of reasoning, that the books of the New 
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Testament could be written by none but persons ori- 
ginally Jew8^ which brings the inquiry into a still nar- . 
rower compass : for I believe it would be impossible to 
devise any hypothesis which would satisfactorily accotuit 
tor Jews telling such a story, and sacrificing their lives 
in attestation of it, unless the death and resurrection of 
Christ make an essential part of that hypothesis. 

It may also be observed, that the narrations and pre- 
c^ts of both the Old and New Testaments are deli- 
vered without marks of hesitation ; the writers teach as 
having authority ; a circiunstance peculiar to diose wbfo 
have both a clear knowledge of what they deliver, and 
a perfect integrity of heart ; and this uprightness of 
intention is« farther, most strikingly evinced by their 
incessantly relating, either as historians, prophets, or 
teachers, what runs counter to the whole train of theur 
prejudices as Jews. 

And farther, that the care used in specifying that 
some of the Psalms were composed by Asaph, others 
by Moses, some of the Proverbs by Lemuel, &c. fuE- 
nishes another argument in favour of the genuineness 
of the books of Scripture, and leads us to infer that 
those books are the real productions of the authors to 
whom they are ascribed. 

III. The very great Number of particular Circum^ 
stances of Time^ Place, Persons, Sfc. mentioned in 
the Scriptures, come in Proof both of their Genuine-- 
ness and Authenticity. 

Here I shall recite some of the principal heads im*- 
der which these circumstances may be found. Thus, 
there are mentioned in the book of Genesis the rivers 
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of Paradiae^ the generatiofts of the antediluvian pa. 
triavchS) the ddnge wiA its circumstances, the phiee 
whese the axk rested, the building of the tower of Babel, 
the confusion ct toiqpies, the dispersion of mankind, 
or the dboiaUm of the earth among the posterity of 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, the generaticms of the post- 
diluyian patriarchs, with the gradual shortening of 
human life after the flood ; the sojourmugs of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with many particulars of the state of 
Caoaaii, and the neighbouring countries in their times ; 
the destnictiim of Sodom and Gomorrah, the state of 
the land of Edom both before and after Esau^s time, 
and the descent of Jacob into Egypt ; with the state of 
Egypt before the time of Moses. 

In the book of Exodus are mentioned the plagues of 
Egypt, the institution of the passover, the passage 
tbrouj^ the Red Sea, with the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his host there, the miracle of manna, the murmur- 
higa of the people, the victory over the Amaleljites, 
the solemn delivery of the law from Mount Sinai, many 
particular laws both moral and ceremonial, the worship 
of the golden calf, the circumstance of Moses breaking 
ikd tables on which the law had been inscribed, and a 
very minute description of the tabemade, priests, 
garments, urim and thummim, ark, &c. 

In Leviticus there is a collection of ceremonial 
laws, with all their particularities, and accounts of the 
consecration of Aaron and his son, and of the remark- 
able dieaths of Nadab and Abihu. 

The book of Numbers contains the first and second 
ninnberings of the several tribes, with their genealogies; 
vol. I. F 
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the peculiar offices of the three several families of the 
Leidtes, many ceremonial laws, the joumeyings and 
encampments of the people in the wilderness duTing 
forty years, with the relation of some remarkable events 
which happened in this period ; such as the searching 
of the land, the rebellion of Korah, the victories over 
Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the division of the kii^oma 
of the two last among the Gadites, Reubenites, and 
Manassites ; the history of Balak and Balaam, and die 
victory over the Midianites; all described with the 
several particularities of time, place, and persons. 

The book of Deuteronomy contains a recapitula- 
tion of many things contained in the last three books, 
with a second delivery of the law^ chiefly the moral 
one, by Moses, upon the borders of Canaan, just be- 
fore his death, with an account of that deathj and the 
true reason assigned why he saw, but did not enter, the 
promised hind 

In the book of Joshua are related, the passage over 
Jordan, the conquest of the land of Canaan in detail, 
and the division of it among the tribes ; including a 
minute geographical description. 

The book of Judges contains a recital of a great 
variety of public transactions, with the private origin 
of some. . In all, the names of times, places, and per* 
sons, both among the Israelites, and the neighbouring 
natious, are noted with particularity and simplicity. 

In the book of Ruth is a very particular account of 
the genealogy of David, with several incidental circum- 
stances. 
• The books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Esea, 
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and Nehemiah, contain the transactions of the kings 
Ibefoie the paptiyity, and of the goyemors afterwards, 
all detiy^fed in the same circumstantial manner. And 
hege the particular account of the regulations, sacred 
and dyil, established by Dayid, and of the building of 
the teni|de by Solomon, the genealogies giyen in the 
beginning of the first book of Chromdea, and the lists 
of the persons who returned, sealed, &c. after the cap- 
iS^i^j in the books of Etsra, and Nehemiahy deserye 
partseahr notice, in the light in which we are now con- 
sidering 9iags. 

The book ^ Esther contains a like, account of a 
very remaricaUe efvoit, with the institution of a fes^ 
tival in memory of it. 

Tl» book of Psalms mentions many historical 
events both common and miraculous, in an incidental 
way, or somethnes by way of celebration ; {%) and this, 
as well as the books of Job, Pbovebbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Canticles, allude to the manners and customs of 
ancient times, in various particulars. 

In the Prophecies there are blended some historical 
relations; and in other parts the indirect mention of 
facts, times, places, and persons, is interwoven with the 
predictions in the most copious and circiunstantial 
manner. 

If we turn to the New Testament, the same ob- 
servations present themselves at first view. Here also 
there are often comprehensive syllabuses of the leading 

(i) See espedaUy Psalms 78, 105, 106, 114, 135, 136. And for a 
defenoe of the CanticUsy see Theodorefs CoidmentaTy thereon ; or Du- 
piii*»-BiUiodMC»Patnim, toL hr. p. 62. 

f2 
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facts of the Old Testament-histoiy compriaed in a 
single chapter, of which those menttoaaed at ibe too^ of 
tf^ page are striking instances, (k) It is also observe 
able, that our Lord, in his various conyer8ati<»i8 widi 
Ae Jevs, assumes the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Jewish Scriptures, that is, of the Old Testament 
t)Ook«, and argues upon them. Thus we find lull 
speaking of Moses as a lawgiver, referring to the decs* 
logue, and various laws and observuices mentioned in 
different parts of the Pentateuch ; to Abram, to Jacob, 
to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, to the 
Queen of Sheba (mentioned in I EmgB x.), and 
Solomon ; to David as a prophet, and as inspired ; to 
^< Moses and the Prophets '^ generally ; to Jonah, as a 
type of himself; and to Isaiah, Jeremiah, E^ekiel, 
Daniel, Hosea, Joel, and Malachi, as propheta. In 
the severid parts of the New Testament, too, we hsvt 
the nam^s of friends and enemies, the conduct of both, 
the faults of friends told without gloss, tihose of enemies 
without exaggeration or virulence ; the names of Jewa, 
Gre^, and Romans, obscure and illustziouR; the 
times, places, and circumstances, of facts specilBed f& 
rectly, and alluded to indirectly, with varioua refiair* 
ences to the customs and manners of those times and 
places. And here again we may notice, by the by» that 
many of the historical books, both of the Old and New 
Testament, contain prephedes which have been fill* 
filled ; and from which, both thehr truth and their divine 
authority may be inferred ; as I shall show in my next 
letter. 

(Jc) Acta, vii. } 1 Cor. x. ; Heb« ».; 2 Pet ii» 
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N0W9 firom the preceding enumeration it may be ob« 
Mrred, First, that in fact we never find forged 6t fidse 
Mcounts of things to si^erabound thus in particulaii- 
ties. There is always wme truth where connderable 
psortiefilarities are related, and they always seem to 
bear some proportion to one another. Thus tibere is 
1| great want of die particulars of time, place, and per> 
sons, in Minetho^s account of the Egyptian dynasties, 
Ctesias^s account of ike Assyrian kings, and those 
which the technical chronologers hare given ai the 
ancie&t kingd<mw of Greece; and agreeably to this 
ikmioiQS principle, these accounts have much fiction and 
ftlsehood^ with some truth. Whereas Thucydides^s 
History of the Peloponnesian War, and Caesar's of the 
Wsor in Gaul, in both which the particulars of time, 
place, and persons, are mentioned, are universally 
eittemed authentic to a great degree of exactness. 

Seocmdly. Aforger, or a relates of known falsehoods, 
would be earefol not to mention so great a number of 
fMrticiilan, since this would be to put into his readerV 
llliids eriteria by wfaifeh he may be detected. Hence 
appears one reason of the fact mentioned in the last 
paragraph, and which, in cofeifirming.that fact, confirms 
llie pn^sition hmre to be established. 

Tidrdly. A forger or relater of falsehoods, could 
tearedy furnish such lists of partictdars. It is easy to 
conceive how fiiithful records, kept firom time to time, 
by persons concerned in the transactions, should con* 
tain such lists; nHy, it is natural to expect them in 
tins cais^, from that local memory which takes strong 
possessicm ai the fiincy in those who have been present 
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at transactions : but it would be a woric of.die higbest 
invention, and greatest stretdi: of genius, to raise firom 
notbing sucb numberless particularilies; as are almost 
every where to be met with im the Scriptures. 

There is, besides,, a circumstance relating to tjbe 
Gospels, which deserves particular notice in this place. 
St MaUhew and St John were apostles; and there* 
fore, since they accompanied Christ, must have this 
local memory- of his joumeyings and miracles. St 
Mark was a Jew of Judea, »ad a friend of ^S*^. Peter,;, 
and therefore may either have had this local memory 
himself, or have written chiefly from St Peter, who 
had. But St LukCy being a proselyte of Antioch, not 
converted, perhaps^ till several years after Christ'^s re* 
surrection, and receiving his accouQts from different 
eye-witnesses, as he says himself, could have nq re- 
gard to that order of time whicK a local memory would 
suggest. Let us try now how the gospels answer.to 
these positioQs. Matthew's, then, appears to be in 
exact order of time, and to' be a regulator to MarkV 
and Luke's, shdwmg Mark's to be nearly so, but 
Luke's to have little or no regard to the order of time 
in his account of Christ's ministry. John's gospel isr 
like Matthew's, in order of time ; but as he wrote after 
all the other evangeUsts, and with a view only .of re- 
cording some remarkable particulars, such as Christ^ft 
actions before he left Judea to go to preach in Galilee^ 
his disputes with the Jews of Jerusalem, and his dis* 
courses to the apostles at his last supper, there was less 
opportunity for this evangelist's local memory to show 
itself. Yet his recording what passed before Christ'^a 
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going into Grftlilee might be in part from diis cause ; 
as Matdiew'^s omissioii of it was probably from his 
want of this local memory. For it appears that 
Matthew resided in Galilee, and that he was not con- 
verted till some time after Christ^s going thither to 
preadi. ^ Now this suitableness of the four gospels to 
their reputed authors, in a circumstance of so subtle 
and recluse a nature, is quite inconsistent with the sup- 
position of fiction or forgery. This remark is originally 
due to Sir Isaac Newton. (/) 

Fourthly. If we could suppose the persons who 
foSrged the books of the Old and New Testaments to 
have fimushed their readers with a great variety of 
particulars mentioned above, notwithstanding the two 
reasons here alleged against it, we cannot, however, 
cgncdve, but that the persons of those times, when the 
books were published, must, by the help of these 
criteria, have detected and exposed the forgeries or 
fidsehoods. For these criteria are so attested by al- 
lowed fSacts, as at this time, and in these remote parts 
of the world, to establish the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the Scriptives ; and, by parity of reason, they 
would suffice even now to detect the fraud, were there 
any : whence we may conclude, i fortuni^ that they 
must have enabled the persons who were upon the spot 
when the books were first circulated to do this; and 
the importance of many of the particulars recorded, 
many of the renunciations required, would furnish 
them with abundant motives for this purpose. So that 

(/) See his dupter on the birth and panion of Christ, in his Comment 
an 
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VfoxL the whole it may be safely infenred^ iimi tbe^ny 
great iiuiiib^ o£ parttcuhurs of tune, phoe, fcaomy 
&C. mentioiied in the Scnptures, is « proof of their 
genuineness and tmth; even ind^e&dently of the 
con«deratianof the agreement of these paarticiilais with 
history, natucal and dvil, and the agieenait of the 
several bo6ks with themselves, and with oaeaaother* 

Wefe I to xest Ae proof of the genuiaenen aad 
andienticity of the Scriptmes solely upon what liaa 
been already advanced in this letter, I might miSekf 
diall^ige Ae most learned men to adduce. evidaKe of 
any thiiq; like equal waght in proof of die genuineiun 
of Caesar^s Commentaries, Fliny^s Letters, Lky^s 
Roman History, Tacitus^s Annals, or any other piec e s 
preserved to us from antiquity, and reeeived widwat 
hesitation by all except madn^ii. Sut I am unwilling 
to quit a subject so copious and important without 
going still farther than this, and bringing forwaidothBr 
evidence in ISsvoor of particular portions of die JBfihk^ 
firoaa which their antiquity and genmneness w3i be 
placed in the most incontrovertible Hgfat. Here though, 
diat our inquiry may be dxcumscribed within modetile 
limitB, I must make selections ; and shall ftr themm^ 
part speak of those books the authority of whidi has 
been most disputed by unbelievers. 

Let us, then, for a first example, inquire into partis 
cular preoA of tiie authenticity of Ae Pjihtatbitgh. 
And beie the evidences are numerous, various, and 
striking: I shall select the mast prominent Firsi^ 
andent heathen writers testify to Moses and his 
writings in some way or other. Thus Manetho^ Che> 
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teiAQiiy ApdliHutu^ Lysfanachugy and many othen, 
testify that Moses was the leader of the Jews, and the 
writer of their Law. Eupolemus, Artapanus, Strabo,^ 
Trogos Pompeius, Chalcidius, and Juvenal, speak of 
Moses as the author of a volume which was preserved 
with great care among the Jews, by which the worship 
of images and eating of swine^s flesh were forbiddeny 
dicumcifflon and the observation of the Sabbath 
strictly enjoinisd. (m) Longinus cites Moses as the 
Lawgiv^ of the Jews, and a person of no inconsiderable 
dbaracter : and adds, that he has given a OQiite £pcd- 
men of the true sublime in his accoimt of iA» 0jeation 
of die worid, when light was called into existence, (n) 
Diodonis Siculus, in his Catalogue of those lawgivers 
who afifected to have received the plan of dieir laws 
from some deity, mentions Moaea as ascribing Ms to 
^t God whom he calls Jaoh, or Jatu And ftrther 
he speaks of Moses as a man illustrious fer his cootagd' 
and prudence, who instituted the Jewish religion and 
fatws^ divided the Jews into twelve tribes, establisl)^^ 
die priesthood among them with a judicial pHwer, &c.(o) 
Numenius, a Pythagorean, held the Jewish Scriptures, 
and especially the books of Moses, in such great esteem, 
that his books of the chief good, &c. are full of pas- 
sages quoted from Moses and some of the prophets 
with great reverence.- He says, ** Plato was only 
^' Maeea speaking OeeA;,^ and affirms that Moses, by 

(d») It will be sufficient to refer to Juv. Sat. m. ver. 96-- 106. 
(n) Long, de Sublim. § 9, p. 50. Pearce*8 8vo. ed. 1732. 
(o) IHod, Sic. 1^. Phot. Bib. 

F 6 
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Ids prayers, farouglit dreadful calamities iipOBEgypt(p) 
Justin Martyr enumerates many poets, historians, law- 
givers, and philosophers of Greece, who mentis Moses 
as the leader and prince of the Jewish nation; (9) 
Berosus and Abydenus mentidn the deluge.-. Arta- 
panus, Eupolemus, and Abydenus, speak of the toweat 
of Babel ; and the latter of the failure of diat enter- 
prize. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Tacitus,. Plinyy ftnd 
Solinus, agree in giving an account of the destroctioii 
of Sodom and Gromorrah, in the main agreeaUe ta that 
of Moses, (r)^ Berosus, Alexander Folyhister, and 
othars, make express and. honourable mention- ot 
Abraham, and some of his family ; and even vpetk of 
his interview wUh Melchisedec. 

Secondly. The genuineness and authenticity of the 
books of Moses may be inferred &om their being men*^ 
tioned in other books of Scripture. Thus, in the book 
of Joshua, in both the books of Kings, in the second 
book of Chronicles, in the books of Ezra, of Daniel,^ 
of Malachi, the writing of the Law is imequivocally 
ascribed to Moses. The divine mission of Moses ia 
attested in the first book of Chronicles, in the Psalms, 
the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah. Several of the 
miraculous facts recorded in these books surest to the 

{p) Euseb. Praep. £v. ix. 8. xi. 10. Oiig. contia Cels.lib, iy. 

{q) Just. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 9 — 11. It may be added, that Por- 
phyry, one of the most acute and learned enemies of Ghristiaiiity, ad- 
mitted the genuineness of the Pentateuch ; and contended for the truth of 
Sanchoniathan*8 account of the Jews, from its cdnddence with the 
Mosaic history. Celsus also admitted it. 

(r) Tacit. Hist 1. v. c. vii. Plin. Nat. Hist. SoUnius. c. xxxyi. 
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Prophets thrir finest images. («) Each of the five 
books of Moses is referred to, or separately quoted, by 
Christ himself in the G-ospels. And, after his resurrec- 
tion, his Apostles add theii: testimony, not only to the 
fiu^ that the law was written by Moses, but that it was 
written under the superintendance of inspiration, (t) 

ThirdUif. The fact is affirmed in the books them- 
selTOs. Thus, in Exodus, ^^ Moses wrote all the 
*^ words of the Lord; and took the book of the 
^' Covenant, and read it in the audience of the people.^ 
And again, in the book of Deuteronomy, part of 
which appears, as Bp. Watson observes, to be a kind of 
repetftidn or abridgment of the four preceding 
books. — " When Moises had made an end of writing 
" the words of this law in a book, until they were 
^< finished, Moses commanded the Levites which 
*• bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying 
" —Take this book of the Law, and put it into the 
** side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
** God, that it may be there for a witness against 
*' thee.'' (v) In conformity with this it was testified, 
foil 800 years after, in the 2d book of Kings, and the 
ad book of Chronicles: << Hilkiah said to Shaphan 
'* the scribe, I have found the 600A? of the Law in 
*^ the house of the Lord." " Hilkiah the priest 



is) ^nde Eden, Ezek. xxviii. 13. The Deluge, Is. xxiv. 18. — Sodom 

SDd Gomorrah, Is. xxxiv. 9. The Exodus, Is. xi. 15, 16. xliii. 16—19. 

fi. 9, 10. Descent on Sinai, Micah, i. 3, 4. Acts, iii. 22. vii. 35 — 37* 

xiii. 39. xxvi 22. xxviii. 23. Rom. x. 5. 1 Ck>r. x. 2. 2 Cor. iii. 7—15. 

Heb. iiL 2. vii. 14. x. 28. Rev. xv. 3, &c. 

(t) See note («> (v) Ex. xxiv. 4, 7* l>eut. xxxi^24^26v 
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^' found a book of the Law of ihe Lofd gUm^ if 
" Mosesr (w) 

FottriUp. Mofles in thiese books ghres « deUdled 
account of yarious miracles openly wrought by hini|i> 
self, and of several miraculous interpositions of Grod 
in testimony of his divine mission: practices and 
ceremonies among the Jews were founded upon those 
miraculous events. The books of Moses also contnitt 
prophecies, as that which declares <^ that the seed of 
<^ the woman shall bruise the serpent^s head^^the 
prophecies of the dying patriarch Jacob, and that of 
a prophet ^^ like unto Moses.^ Now the enaiteoof 
of the customs and ceremonies proves the actual 
occurrence of the miraculous facts, and these establish 
the fidelity of the writings, uid the divine attthoalj^ 
under which Moses acted. So likewise the aocoii^ 
plishment of the prophecies jHroves that they were 
dictated by God. Had not the miracles taken place^ 
it would be absurd to imagine the books could ever 
have been received, or the practices we advert to 
introduced. But the arguments sugg^ted under this 
head will be enlarged upon in subsequent letters. I 
now proceed to remark with regard to the bodrs of 
Moses: 

iMstly* That their reception among the Jewa 
proves that they were written by Moses, and tha^t 
what he affirms respecting the divine dictation of 
greater part of them is true. Paul says, ^^ Even 
^^ unto this day, token Moses is read^ the veil is upoft 

(») 2 Kings, kxiL a 2 Chr. xxziv. 14. 
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<^ dieit httatT (jk) that is, the Jews are ignmont of 
the true spiritual me«iiiig of the Mosaic writings^ 
Whence it is evident that, in his time, these writings 
weie read regolariy among the Jews, and had long 
been so. Again, Josephus, in his book against 
Appotif says, <^ We (the Jews) have two-and-twenty 
>^ books whidi are to be bddeved as of diyine authi^ 
.^^rity, and which comprehend the history of all 
*^ agtB : jfSee belong to Moses, which contain the ori^ 
*^ gin of man, and the tradition of the succession of 
^^generations down to his death; which takes in a 
^ compass of about three thousand years,^ Mai* 
XOHIDES also, in the eleventh century, drew up a 
ocmfession of £uth for the Jews, which all of them ak 
this day admit Two, of its articles relate to Moses: 
they are, 1. ^' The doctrine and prophecy of Moses 
^^ is true.**^ 2. ^^ The law that we have was given by 
^ Moses.^ The Jews, then, from the time of Jose^ 
phus down to the present, have ascribed the Pen- 
tateuch to Moses. Assume the hypothesis that these 
five books wef^ forged any time between Moses and 
Josephus, and mark the great absurdity thereby pro- 
duced; you must, in consequence, believe that at 
some one period the whole Jewish nation suffered 
themselves to be deluded, to adopt burdensome rites 
in remembrance of events which they knew never 



(w) 3 Cor. tB. 15. Spinoza*t objections to the bodn of Moses, as 
wflU M his asstrtian that they were not writtea by Moses but by Ezra^ 
or essentially altered by him, are very completdy refuted, and shewn to 
Involve the most monstrous absurdities, by Abbadie in his ^^ Vincfication 
^^ of the Tmdt of the ChiistiaQ ReligioQ.*' 
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oecniiedy and to receive, as the law which was ever 
after to regulate their conduct, rules contrived by a 
vile pretender, who endeavoured to palm them upon 
them as laws emanating from the Supreme Being 
himself. This is in itself so extremely preposterous 
and improbable, that I might safely have rested the 
authority of the Pentateuch upon the present argu- 
ment alone, were it not that as this portion of the 
Bible has been more exposed than any other to infidel 
attacks, I thought it right to show that, fortified 
as it is on all points, it may fairly be reckoned im- 
pregnable, (y) 

I shall now pass to the book of Job, the autbenii' 
cUy of which has been more questioned than any <tf 
the historical parts of Scripture next to the Penta- 

iy) Another very strong argument in favour of the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch is derived fixmi the variety of minute allusions, and indized 
coincidences, between the book of Deuteronomy and the preceding books4 
coincidences such as would never have been found in forged composi- 
tions. This argument has been established upon numerous instances 
selected by the late Dean Graves, of Trinity Ck>Uege, Dabl&, in hii 
valuable '^ Lectures on the Pentateuch.** The genuineHest of one ol 
the books, Exodus, may also be inferred from the short and modest 
account of 80 years of Moses's life, preceding his Divine Mission, com- 
prised in twenty 'two verses. Many collateral proofs establidung die 
truth of important facts related in the books of Moses mig^t easily be 
adduced. Thus, although the history of the destruction of Sodom and 
Ghimoirah is recorded in the Bible, it cannot thence be contended that 
the testimony of the Dead Sea, and the present state of its waters, (see 
Dr. Marcet's analysis of them in Phil. Trans. 1807,) ceases to be ap- 
plicable or credible. Thus, again, the tribes of Arabs which deduce 
their descent from Ishmad, cannot be denied to be at least tofne ao^bo*- 
rity for the existence of IshmaePs father. Thus, also, the pyramids of 
Egypt demonstrate, at the present period, the slavery of the people who 
built them : and the last of them indicates the unfinished state in which 
the business was left by the workmen : so that even ardutectural anti- 
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teucfa. The great antiquity of this book, however, 
has not, as fiur as I recollect, been much disputed. 
But it has been made a question, ^^ Is this book 
" dramatic or narrative?^ Or, " Was there ever such 
<< a man as Job?^^ Now, although the Apostle Paul, 
in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, quotes a pas- 
sage . from the book of Job with his accustomed 
refistence to a book of Divine Authority, ^^ For it is 
^ taritien; {«) yet this does not determine the point. 
But the reality of the history, however poetical and 

qoitiesy as well as prqfim^ history, wbicfa names the diiefii of the 
Hebrews as builders of these mountains^ serve to confirm the truth of 
the residence of the Israelites in Egypt, and consequently appear in sup. 
port of the anthentidty of the Mosaic history. 

I GBimot hdp sweUing this akeady long note, by pointing to one re* 
markable historical fact, which proves the existence of the law of Moses 
at the dissolution of the kingdom of Israel, when the ten tribes were 
onried captive to Assyria by Shalmaneser, and dispersed among the pro^ 
vinees of that extensive empue; that is, about 741 years before Christ. 
It was about that time the Samaritans were transported from Assyria to 
repeople tlie country, which the ten captive tribes of Israel had formerly 
ihhalwrwL The posterity of the Samaritans still inhabit the hmd of 
their firthers, and have preserved copies of the Pentateuch, two or three 
of which were brought to this country in the last century but one. The 
Sanoaritan Fentateudi is written in old Hebrew characters, and therefore 
most have existed before the time of Ezra. But so violent were the 
animoMtiwi which subsisted between the Jews and Samaritans, that in 
no period of their history would the one nation have received any books 
ftom the other. They must therefore have received them at their first 
settleiDent in Sanuria from the captive priest whom the Assyrian mo- 
narch Stilt to teach them how they should fear the Lord (2 Kings, xvii. 
27)- This observation is due to M. Dupin, whose defence of the books of 
Moses, against the objections of Hobbes, Spinoza, and F. Simon, is 
most eon^ete and decisive. As^ it is too extensive for insertion here, 
I refer to the FreHminary Dissertation in the first volume of his Biblio^ 
fkeca Patrum, 

{z) 1 Cor. iiL 19. Job, v. 13. 
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elevated tibe style may be, may be fidily infieinred 
from thd prophecies of Esekkl, and the Epistle of 
James. In the former, God himself^ in speaking to 
the propheti repeatedly mentions «/o&, in o^mjimctieii 
with Noah and Danid^ as men of extraoidinaxy 
righteousness. ^^ Though these three men, Noah, 
'^ Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should daUrer 
^< but their own souls by their righteousness, saith 
<< the Lord God.^ And in the latter, James exhibits 
the patience of Job, and its reward, as an exam]^ 
and encouragement to professing Christians, (a) 
These passages prove, satisfactorily, I think, that 
Job was a real, and not an ideal, character. It is 
probable this book of Job has greater antiqui^ than 
any other in the Old Testament : for it contains no 
allusion to the children of Israel, to thdr grievous 
afflictions in Egypt, or their happy deliverance finmi 
them; though these topics would have given fine 
scope to Job and his firiends in their various confer- 
ences. It should seem, indeed, from the age to 
which Job lived (but little less than 200 years), that 
he was a contemporary with the ancient Hebrew 
patriarchs; and that Uz, his country, was in Edimu 
The book was most probably written by Moses while 
he was in the land of Midian, where he had oppor- 
tunity of coming to die knowledge of this lustory; 
and, seeing that it might be very useful to comfort 
and direct the Israelites, wrote it, under divine super- 
intendance, for their benefit. Thus much, at least, 
is clear; that the book was written by a Hebrew, 

(a) Ezek. ziv. 14, 16, 18, 20. James, ▼. 11. 
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by om wbo had been in Anibia, and by <Mie who 
wrote befiwe the ptomnlgation of the Mosaic law:^ 
iheae ^criteria all attadi to Mosefl, and to no otfier. 
Beddea this, Hebfew scholars affirm that, in the 
oiiginai, the language is often peculiar, the expressions 
being such as note met with in the writings of Moses, 
and no where else. This book is indeed the only one 
finm which we can derive a correct knowle^^ of the 
patriarchal religion, and which << gives completion to 
<< the Bible, by adding the dispensation of the earliest 
*^ agea to those of the Law andof the Gospel, by which 
" it was succesdvely superseded.^ (6) 

Ab to the Prophbcies, the only other compositions 
in the Old Testament I intend to specify here, it may 
be observed, that they aU entered the Septuagint 
terii(M\^of whidi I have already spoken, and which was 
fxecated at least 287 7^^ before Christ, through the 
means of Demetrius Phalereus, and by the command 
of Pudemy Philadelphua I know very well that Dean 
Pddeaax affirms, on the evidence of Philo, Josephus, 
and a few others, who had never seen the ordinal veiu 
sion cf the LXX, that it only contained the law. But 
Axistobulus, who was an Alexandrian Jew, tutor to an 
Egyptian king, living within 100 years after the 
translation was made, and having free access to it in 
tlie Boyal library, affirms, that ^^the whole Sacred 

(b) 8ee fiotlier, J. D. Alidiaelis in R. Lowdi PreleetioneSf Notie, et 
l^imetra, p. 185. Thomas Scott's Tranalatioa of Job ; and the d^gant 
Intooduolofy Dissertation to the recent translation of *' The Book (^ 
^^ Job," by my late learned friend Dr. John Mason Good, F. R. 8. 

The sabstance of this dissertation is now inserted in my Mem(»rs of 
the Life, Writbgs, and Character of Dr. Good. 
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Scripture was rightly tranalated,^ by the means just 
mentioned. And Justin Martyr says ^xpnessly that 
it contained the prophetie wriHngs^ and indeed ^r^otes 
the prophets induding Moses fiom it, because he 
says ^^ that very translation was then in the hands of 
^^ ahnost every Jew all the world over.^^ (c) Here, 
then, is strong evidence of the correctness of the originai 
Greek translation. And the general correspondence 
of the Hebrew Bibles now in existence, and of the 
Septuagint copies in Greek, is a proof that both have 
been handed down to us without material variation, and 
that either is therefore, in the main, genuine and au» 
thentic. Thus, then, we establish the existence of 
the Prophetical books of the Old Testament, (neari]^ 
as we now have them) at least 287 years before the 
Christian sera; and we may farther remark, that most 
of them are referred to and quoted, often with higk 
distinction, by Christ and his Apostles, in the several 
passages mentioned below, (d) I shall only add, that 

(c) Euseb. Pnep. Evan. 1. 1. Jnst. Mart. Apol. n. sect 88. See 
•bo Origeii*i quotation from the Septuagint version of Isaiah, in iSbt 
following Letter on Prophecy, and Gregorie on the IiXX Inteipreters. 

(d) liatahy in Matt. iv. 14. viii. 17. xii. 17* ziii* 14. Mark, vii. S. 
Luke, liL 4. iv. 7* John, xiL 39, 41. Acts, viii. 28. xxviii. 26. Rom; 
ix. 27. X. 16,20,&c. Jeremiah, Matt iL 17, 18. xvi. 14. ExekiOf 
Oompare Rev. xix. 17 — 21. xx. 8, 9. with Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix. 
1—20. Daniel, Ezek. xiv. 14. xxviiL 3. Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiiL 14 
Hotea, Matt, ii 16. ix. 13. xii. 7* Rom. ix. 26, 28. Joel, Acts, iL Id. 
Rom. X. 13. Jmot, Acts, vii. 42, 43. xv. 16, I7. Jonah, Matt. xii. 39, 
41. xiv. 4. Luk^ xi. 29, 30. Micah, Matt. ii. 6, & John, vii 42. 
Hdbakkuk, Acts, xiiL 41. Rom. i. I7. Oal. iii. 2. Heh. x. 37/38* 
Haggai, Heb. ii. 26. Zechariah, Matt. xxi. 4, 6. xxvi. 31. Mark, xiv. 
27. John, xii. 16. xix. 37. Rev. i.7. Malachi, Matt. xi. 10. xvii. 
10_12. Mark, L 2. ix. 12. Luke, L 16, I7. vii. 27. xvL 26. lEUm. 
Ix. 13. 
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our' SaYioiir^s emphatic language, ^^ AHi things must 
^^be fulfilled which were written in the Lmm of Moses, 
^< and in the Propheta^ and in the PscUma eonceming 
^^ me,^ (e) is a remarkable attestation in favour of the 
truth, in the fullest sense, of all the books of Ae Old 
Testament, since he here adopts the threefold dislnbu- 
tibn under which the Jews comprehended every portion 
of their Sacred Volume. 

That this latter testimony, however, may bear upon 
our inquiry with all the weight to which it is entitled, 
it is now requisite that we investigate the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament. And here, 
in addition to the general arguments advanced in the 
beginning of this letter, I shall adduce a few particular 
evidences. Now, first, it is indisputable, that the 
primitive publishers of Christianity wrote books con- 
taining an account of the life and doctrine of their 
master, several of which bore the names of the various 
books which now constitute the New Testament; and, 
fiirther, passages cited from those books by very early 
iriiters, are found in the copies now existing of the 



(e) Liil» zziv. 14.-^Iii £Eivoar o£ the genuineneH of our present teit 
of Uie prophedeS) the following very just obsenration deserves attention. 
'^ It may be inferred from the. admisdon of Celsus, that the prophecies 
^' were finind in the Jewish Scriptures in hU time; and tince then n6 
'' alftentiott has heea made in them by the Jews. But if so, this is tb^ 
^^ atmngest presumption that the Jews had never altered them btfore, 
*^ For, if, when by the fulfilment of the prophecies in the person of Christ, 
*^ Aey were most tempted to erase predictions, so hostile to their own 
^^ creed, they made no change, much less would they do it when the 
^^ temptotion was diminished.'* See Mr. F. Cunningham's Hulsean 
Prize £ssi^ on the books of Qrigen against Celsus. The same inference 
b dedudble from Justin Martyr's controversy with Trypbo the Jew. 
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lespecttre booki. Secondly, the eariy Cfaristiaiu had 
aft good opportumties of satisfying themselyes as to 
the genuineness of these books, as other ancients had 
with regard to the genuineness of books on other 
subjects which they received: and since die new 
xeligion requiredconsiderable renunciations, and exposed 
its professors to heavy persecutions, it is unreasonable 
to suppose they would adopt it without a due examina- 
ti<»L Thirdly, there were many books issued undrar 
die names a£ the Apostles, which were, notwithstand- 
ing, rejected by the primidve Chrisdans ; which proves 
that they were not very open to decepdon. Fourthty, 
we do not find diat either die Jews or the ^Headiens, 
widi whom the early Christian apologists were engaged^ 
ever called in quesdon the genuineness of the reoordi 
to which their attendon was called. Fifthly, die 
books of the New Testament were, in very early timesy 
collected into a distinct vohime. Thus, Eusebius aajn 
that Quadratus and others, the immediate successcnniof 
the aposdes, carried the Gospels with diem in thefr 
travels. Mblito speaks of the Old Testunent, ai it 
contradicdon to the collection called the New Testa- 
ment TxETULLiAK divides die Christian Scripturef 
into the Gospels and Apostles, and calls the whole' 
volume the New Testament. (/) 

But, farther, the principal books of the New TeilBk 
ment are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of Christian 
writers, in regular succession from die apostolic times. 

(/) See on thiB, and connected rabjectt, Euselmii, Hiit Eo&it. Hb. 
iL cap. 23. Hb. iii. cap. 3, 4, 25, 39. Ub. y. cap. 8, 24. Ub. Ti. cap. 81, 
23. fib. vii. cap. 25, &c. 
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I&KATIUS9 fear example, became bishop of Antioch 37 
years aflter Christ^s ascension. In his most interesting 
Epistles are undoubted allusiims to the Gospels of 
Matthew and John, though they are not marked as 
quotations. 

FoLYCASP, who had been tsught by the Apostles, 
and conversed with many who had seen Christ, has 
nearly forty allusions to the New Testament in one 
dKxrt epstle, several of them quoted, without hesita* 
tion, as the words of Christ He obviously quotes 
firom Matthew, Acts, Romans, 1st and 2d Corinthians, 
Gi^atiaws, Ephesians, PhiUppians, 1st and 2d Thes- 
salonians, 1st and 2d Timothy, 1st Peter, and 1st 
John. 

Justin Mabtys, who died at latest about the year 
163, has several distinct and copious extracts from the 
Gospels and the Acts: and by his calling Jesus Christ 
the Son of Grod and ^' Apostle^ which is no where done 
in Scripture but in Hebrews iii. 1, it would seem that 
h^ was acquainted with that Epistle. In all his works 
there are but two instances in which he refers to any 
diing, as said or done by Christ, which is not related 
in the Goqiek now extant All his references suppose 
the bod(s notorious, and that there were no other 
accounts of Christ received and credited. He also 
aays expressly, that the ^^ Memoirs of the Apostles 
^< (which elsewhere he calls the Gospels) are read in 
" public worship." 

Hegesippus, a converted Jew, who flourished 30 
years after Justin, says, that in his journey from Pales- 
tine to B^ome, ^^ in every city the same doctrine wi^ 
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<^ taught, which the law^ and the praphetsj and the 
" Lord teacheth.'' 

PoTHiNus, bishop of Lyons about I70, then 90 
years old, sent an epistle to Asia containing an account 
of the su£Perings of that Church. In this epistle he 
makes exact references to the Gospels of Luke and 
John, and to the Acts of the Apostles. 

I&ENiEUs, successor to Pothinus, and who asserts 
that ^' he had seen Polycarp,^ gives positiye testiuMmy 
to most of the books of the New Testament. He does 
not, however, quote Jude : but from the book of 
Revelation he makes frequent and large quotations. 
He asserts, that the story which the Gospels exhiUt 
is that which the Apostles told, and that the Gt>spel8 
were written, ^^ ae the fov/ndation and pillar of our 
^' favth^ He then describes the au^ors, traces the 
origin, and defends the genuineness <^ their histories. 
He affirms also, that in his time there were fowr^ and 
wdy four Gospels, which by his references appear to 
be those we now have, (g) 

(g) Words ean scarcely be framed to declare more clearly the antfaen- 
tidty of the four Gospels, than the following from the Third Book Of 
Irenaus, against Heresies t — ^^ We have not received," sajrs this Father, 
*^ the knowledge of the way of our salvation by any other than those by 
^^ whom the Grospel has been brought to us $ which Gospel they first 
^' preached, and afterwards by the will of God committed to writing, 
*< that it might be for time to come the foundation and pillar of our fiudi. 
(' For after our Lord rose from the dead, and they (the Apotdes) wwe 
(< endued from above with the power of the Holy Ghost coming down 
'^ upon them, they received a perfect knowledge of all things. They 
** then went forth to all the ends of the earth, declaring to men the bless- 
/« ing of heavenly peace, having ull of them, and every one alike, the 
** Oospel of God. Matthew then, among the Jews, wrote a Gospel in 
<( their own language, wfaOe Peter and Paul were preaching the Qaepd 
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These persons, it should be remarked, though thehr 
testimonies concur, lived in countries remote &om one 
another. Ignatius flourished at Antioch ; Polycarp at 
Smyrna; Justin Martyr, in Syria; Pothynus and 
Irenseus, in France. 

* Ath£NA6oIu.s, who lived between 166 and I78, and 
before his conversion was an Athenian philosopher, 
wrote an able Apology for Christianity, which he ad- 
dressed to the emperors Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
and Lttdus Commodus. In this, and in his discourse on 
the Besurrection, he quotes Matthew, Luke, John, 
Acts, Romans, 1st and 2d Corinthians, Galatians, and 
1st Timothy. He seems also to refer to passages in 
James, 2d Peter, and Revelation. 

^ at Borne, and founding a church there. And after their exit (death, 
** or departure), Mark also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, de« 
** Uvered to us In writing the things that had been preached by Peter 1 
*' and Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book the Oospd 
^ preached by him (Paul). Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, 
^^ who also leaned upon his breast, he likewise published a (Gospel while 
*' he dwelt at Ephesus, in Asia. And all these have delivered to us, that 
^^ there is one Gk>d, thq Maker of the heaven and the earth, declared by 
«< the law and the prophets, and one Christ, the Son of Grod." «' The 
^* Word,'* says he again, ^^ the former of all things, who sits upon the 
*^ cherubim and upholdeth all things, having appeared unto men, has 
** given us a Gkispel of a four-fold character, but joined in one spirit.— 
^ The Gospel according to John, declares his primary and glorious gene- 
*^ ntion fkm the Father, In the beginning was the Word. — But the 
*^ Goqpel according to Luke being of a priestly character, begins with 
** Zacharias the priest offering incense to GK>d.~Matthew rebtes his 
*^ generation, which is according to man. The book of the generation of 
" Jesus Christy the Son ofDamd, the Son of Abrahams—Mark begins 
^^ from the prophetic spirit which came down from above to men, saying, 
" The begimiing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Esaias 
«' ihe prophet:' Adv. Hieres. Ub. iiL c. 11. et apud Grabe, p. 221 ; lAie 
Lttidner's Credibility, vol. iL p. 159, edit. Kippis. 
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Textuluan, piesbjter of Carthage, flouxislMd at 
the end of the second and beginning of the third ca^ 
tuiy. In his works, which are numerous and sttll ncH 
luiown, he expressly quotes all the books o£ die Nev 
Testament, except Jamea^ the second epistle. of Peter f 
and the third of John. It has been remarked, that 
there are more quotations from the New Testament in 
his writings, than from the rarious writings (^ TmuciT 
m all the ancient books in the world. This writer in- 
timates, that the actual autogrfVfike of the Apoatolie 
writings, or at least some of them, were preserved till 
die age in which he liyed, and were then to be seen. (A) 

After Tertullian, the successiye, though in part co« 
temporaneous writers, Hiffolytus,Obi6£N, Gb^gobt, 
DioNYsius, Cyprian, Abnobius, &c. all of whom fur- 
nish strong and decided testimonies, bring us to the 
time of Eusebius, who flourished about the yiear 31S, 
and was the most accurate historian among the andient 
Christian writers. He mentions it as a £ftct well known, 
and asserted by Origen and others, his predecessors, 
that the four Gospels of Matthew^ Marh^ Luke, and 
J6hn,.i}xe Epistle of St Pauly one of Peter, and erne 
cfJohfif were univebsally received by the Churdi. 
He says Origen calls them evayyeXia avavrhpfni^ra and 
of/^oMyniJ^vot^ as not being able to find that they had e:vier 
been disputed. And, though the Acts are not ex- 
pressly mentioned by Origen in this catalogue, Euae- 

{h) Age jam, qui voles coriotita em melias ezercere in negolio n&tit 
tua, percurre Ecdekias Apostdicaf, apud quas ipse adhne catheare 
Apostolorum suis lods pnssident, apud quaa ipsee AuthenticB Lbaw 
eorum redtantur. De Pratcript adverwt Haretkos, 
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bius himself declares that he has no scruple concern- 
ing that book ; nay, even Origen, in another place, 
mentions the Acts as written by Luke, and pays the 
same regard to them as to the other books of the New 
Testament. ^ Origen, in fact, quotes from twienty-nine 
books of the Old Testament, from all in the New but 
the Epistle to Philemon, 2 John, and Jude ; and his 
quotations correspond very accurately with our present 
text; As to those seven books of the New Testament, 
i. e. the Epistle to the Hebrews^ the Epistle of James^ 
the 2d of Peter J the 2d and 3d of John^ Jude^ and the 
Revelation^ which had been disputed, and w^re there-i 
fore called by Eusebius avrtXeyojxfvoi ; even he asserts, 
that they were at length introduced into the Canons 
that is, into the number of those books which Christians 
regard as the rule of their faith and practice, and which 
they distinguish from other books written by persons 
whom they thought less eminently under the divine 
direction, whatever their sanctity might be. (i) 

(I) Euseb. Eodes. Hist. L Hi. c. xxv. Jerom also affirms that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews '^has been received as the Apostle Paulas not 
*^ fXDtlj by the eastern churches, but by all the ancient churches.'* Be- 
sides this, let it be remarked, that St. Peter's reference in his 2d Epistle, 
iii. 15,' 16, is, evidenUy, to the Epistle to the Hebrews. Bishop Kidder 
has an obsenration relative to this epistle, richly worth transcribing :— 
«* Of an the bodes of the New Testament, I know not any where the 
** mysdcal senses of the passages of the Old Testament, and applications 
«( of them to the Messias (current among the Jews), are so frequent as in 
M the Epistle to the Hebrews. This is a probable argument (inde- 
^^ pendent of all others) that it was written by St. Paul; who, having 
^ been faroogfat up by Gamaliel, a famous doctor, may be presumed to 
«( be well versed in the mystical sense of the pLices Kxi the Old Testament. 
*^ And he might use the greater liberty in this way, because he wrote 

VOL. I. G 
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From the tiine of Eusebius, the works of Christiaii 
writers abound in references to the New Testament. 
But, instead of citing more, I may next observe, that 
the Scriptures were spoken of, and either receiyed^ or 
so appealed to, by the various early sects among 
Christians, as to prove their existence, nearly in the 
present shape. Thus, Tertullian assures us that 
DosUhetM (who was a cotemporary with the Apostles) 
was the first who dared to reject the authority of d^ 
prophets, by denying their inspiration : but both he 
and his followers allowed the five books of Mosea to be 
divine. The Ebionites again, in the first century^ 
allowed the existence of all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, but only received as divine the Gospel by 
Matthew. The ValentinianSf about the year 190, 
appealed to the evangelic and apostolic writings. * The 
testimony of Chrysostom (A.D. 398) is, that ** though 

i^ to the Hebrews, who were much used to that way of xnterpietBtiofi, 
'< and were best able to judge of that method which he used. I cttkBot 
"' but relate a passage of a late learned writer upon this oocasioo. (P. 
^' Sunon, Hist Crit. N. T. c. 21.) He tells that he gave this Ejnsde to 
^^ the Hebrews to a Jew to read, who was greatly acquainted with tfacir 
^' ancient authors. Upon the perusal of it, the Jew frankly avowed diit 
'^ that book could be writ by none but by some great Mekahul (I. e^inan 
^' of tradition) of his own nation. This Jew was so for horn affirming 
*' that the writer of that Epistle has set aside the true sense of the 6a^ 
'^ ture, by allegories according to his own fancy, that he cdebrated his 
<* profound knowledge in the sublime sense of the Bible, and spske of 
«« this great Mekabul (as he called him) with admiration.*' IQdder'ft 
Messias, Part iL c. 5. 

For a masterly examination of the internal evidence famished by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that it was written by Paul, and a candid mwes- 
tigation of the objections of Bertholdt, Schultz, &c see Stuart** Gsm- 
mentary on the Hebrews, vol. i« 
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^' many heresies have arisen, yet all have received the 
^^ Gospels^ either entire or in part.**^ 

In fiiYOur of the early existence of the principal 
books of the New Testament, I must not forget to urge 
that the first heathen adversaries of Christianity speak , 
of the historical books as containing the accounts upon 
which the religion was founded. Celsus, for example, 
in the second century, writing against Christianity, 
alludes to books written by the disciples of Jesus. He 
accuses the Christians of altering the Gospel, but this 
accusation is not made out by any important variations 
e:dsta2ig in the present day. He says his arguments 
are drawn from their own writings : and he evidendy 
quotes from Matthew^s and John'^s Gospels, from the 
Acts of the Apostles, from the various Tlpistles of Paul^ 
Pel^r, and John. He makes the largest and most 
remarkable concessions about Jesus Christ; acknow- 
led^ng the truth of his nativity, his journey into 
Egypt, his passing from place to place with his disci- 
ples, the fact of his miracles, his being betrayed, and 
lastly his passion and death ; affirming, that after he was 
betrayed, he was *' bound,**' — " scourged,'' — " stretched 
" upon the cross," — that he " drank vinegar," — ^that 
after his death he was '' said to have appeared twice," 
but that " he did not appear to his enemies." He 
speaks, moreover, of the slaughter of the infants^ of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, of Christ's divinity, his 
worship; and collectively of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. It is true he ridicules most of these par- 
ticulars ; but he does not attempt to deny them, which 
he would have been ready enough to do, could be have 

G 2 
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done it with any show of reason. (A:) He states, in- 
deed, and this most probably was the cdse, that the 
reading of certain passages was not ewactly the same 
in all the copies ; but he never questions the truth of 
the proposition, that the Grospels were written, by the 
Apostles and Evangelists to whom the firist Christians 
have ascribed them. He does not even let drop a 
single hint, or attempt an argument upon the matter. 
And yet his opportunities were excellent, his inclina- 
tion is not to be doubted, (for the passages preserved in 
Origen prove that he was a most virulent opposer of 
Christianity,) and his abilities are extolled by the 
infidel writers themselves. We have their own word for 
it, that he was a surprising philosopher. ^^ We put it 
^^ therefore to the judgment and the candour of our 
'' adversaries, whether we are not sufficiently warranted 
' in the conclusion, that Celsus did not call in ques- 
'' tion the genuineness of the inspired records, because 
" * he could not find any plausible reason for doing so,' 
^^ because he had marked his ground, and was well 
^^ aware that any insinuation which would have afiected 
'^ their genuineness would have affected that of every 
" ancient writer, and, if carried to its utmost length, 
'' Would have unsettled the foundations of all historical 
" beUef.'' 

{k) Lardner's Heath. Test. vol. iii. cap. 18; Cunninghaxn's Hulsean 
Essay, pp. 14, 20 ; and Gyles on the Authenticity of the New Testament^ 
pp. 52, 66. By the way, the remarkable testimony of TacHut ought not 
to be omitted in this enumeration. '^ Auctor nominis ejus ChHtiuty qui, 
Tibcrio imperante, per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum, supplido adfectus 
erat." Annal. Lxv. c. 44. The entire passage from which this ia ex- 
tracted deserres attention. 
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PoEPHTBY agiiiii, in the third century, though, a 
most inveterate enemy to Christianity, not only allowed 
that there was sueh a person as Christ, but honoured 
fajm as a most wise andi pious man, and one who was 
tiainslated into heaven. He .thought, however, that, 
by oyerdirowing the Gospels and the Acts, he should 
overthrow the Christian Religion itself. Speaking of 
Matthew, in writing against the Christians, he calls 
him their Evangelist ^^ He possessed (says Michaelis) 
f^^very advantage which natural abilities or political 
^^ ^tuation could afford, to discover whether the New 
f< Testament was a genuine, work of the Apostles and 
" Evangelists, or whether it was imposed upon the 
<^ world, after the decease of its pretended authors. 
" But no trace of this suspicion is any where. to .be 
" found, nor did it ever occur to Porph)rry to sup- 
*^ pose that it. was spurious." (I) 

Julian, in the fourth century, recites the sayings of 
Christ in the very words of the Evangelists, states the 
early dates of these records, and calls them by the 
names they now bear, without questioning th^ir ge- 
puineness. He endeavours to lessen the reputation of 
Christ^s life and miracles, by telling the world that he 
did nothing worthy of note all the while he was here 
upon earth (notwithstanding all the noise that was 
made about him), except a person will reckon it a 
great work, to open the eyes of the blind, to restore 
\^ limbs to the lame, and deliver persons possessed, from 
'* the power and enchantment of devils.'X»^) His 

' il) Etueb. Dem. Eyang. 1. iiL p. 134. Marsh's Michaelis, yoL i. p. 43. 
(m) Cyril Alexander, contra Julian. 1. vi. p. 191. Ed. Par. 1638. 
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guest object seems always to cause the DMnSiy of 
Jesus Christ to be suspected ; and therefore he arguei^ 
that neither Matthew^ Mark, Luke, nor Pavi himddf, 
ever presumed m direct terms to call him OroA, but it 
was St. John (o xpiff^ \9ulwis) ^ho talked after thiii 
manner : that John, perceiving how the persuasicm of 
Chiist^s being God prevailed mightily among the 
Christians dispersed through the cities of Greece and 
Italy, took upon him to assert the same doctrine mhU 
Gospel, with a view to humour them, and obtain him- 
sdf reputation, (n) Now, however wrong may be the 
reason assigned here for Johns's conduct, the conce^ 
sion of Julian is important, in so far as it proves that 
he took the writings which in his time bore the names 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Paul, to be the 



in) CjrSL contra Julian. 1. x. p. 327. In another place, Julian, after 
certain accusations, says to the Christians, *' But these are your own in- 
*' ventions ; for Jesus has no where directed you to do such things, nor 
^^ yet Paul : the reason is, that they never expected you woidd arriye at 
^' such poller : l^ey were contented with decdying maid-servants aiid 
^' slaves, and hy them some men and women ; such as Cornelius and 
'' Serg^us. If there were, then, any men of eminence brought over to 
^^ you, I mean in ihe times of Tiberius arid Claudius, when these tliingt 
^^ happened, let me pass for a liar in every thing I say." From.thif 
quotation we may conclude, that Christianity was first preached in the 
reigns of the emperors Tiberius and Claudius; that Cornelius, a 
Koman Centurion at Csssarea, and iSergius Pauhis, Prooonsul af Cjrpnis, 
were converted to the faith of Jesus before the end of t}ie rdgn^ ol 
Claudius (Acts, x. and xiii.) ; and that the Acts of the Apostles is t^ 
genuine and true history. Br. Lardner (vol. viii. p. 404) statcis this 
argument very fordbly. Julian challenges the Christians'to prodaee the 
names of any eminent men (except Cornelius and Sesrgius Paulus) oimu 
verted (from the Gentiles) to Christianity in the reigns of Tiberius and 
Cla^dius• This is a proof that Julian did not and could not ooQtes(-the 
tnitii of the history in the Acts of the Apostle 
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genuiiie productions of those authors ; and farther, be^ 
cause it shows that John^s Gospel bore then the same 
testimony respecting the divinity of Jesus Christ which 
it now bears. 

Besides these, there are several other evidences of 
the genuineness and truth of the various books of the 
New Testament, into which I cannot now enter mi- 
nutely. But I must briefly advert to the cc^nt 
arguments so ably advanced by the late venerable 
Dr. Faley, drawn from the numerous obviously tmde- 
signed coincidences, mutually subsisting between the 
several Epistles of St. Paul, and the History of the 
Acts of the Apostles : these coincidences are so Uttle 
seen by common observers, that it is ipipossible to 
suppose them the e£Pect of forgery ; an examination of 
them is sufficient to prove that neither the history was 
forged to square with the letters, nor the letters to 
accord with the history ; that they are too numerous and 
close to be accounted for by the accidental, or by the 
designed, concurrences of fiction, or in any other way 
than by the uniformity of the tendency of truth to one 
point, (o) 

I have already remarked, on the authority of Euse- 
bins, that some of the books now admitted into the 
New Testament were for a while disputed in the early 
ages of the Church. I may here add, that a few small 
portions of particular books have had their authenticity 

(pyTot a full devdopement and application of this train of aigumentr 
atioDy see Dr. Paley's admirable work, entitled ^' fforce FauHrueJ** 
This book has now been published thirty years, during all which period, 
though many of the Infidel host have '^ gnashed their teeth " at it io 
piivate, not (me baa attonpted to refute it. 
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called in question by modem critics. Of the latter 
class are the first two chapters of St. Matthew'^s Gk)spd, 
which hare been recently much controverted by those 
who impugn the doctrine, or rather fitct, of Christ^s 
miraculous conception, stated in those chapters, and 
some of whom forget that the same fact is asserted in 
Xuke^s Gospel. Without entering at large into this 
question, it may suffice to remark that Justin Martyr, 
and Clement of Alexandria, haye quoted from these 
-two chapters, without signifying any doubt of their 
authenticity ; that Celsus quotes more than once £rom 
'the first of these chapters, and refers to the second ; and 
that Origen, in replying to him, admits that they are 
authentic; that the massacre of the children (a sup- 
posed incredible event on which the objections of se- 
veral rest) is confirmed by Macrobius (p) as a thing 

ip) ^' Augustus,*' says ke, CSatumal. lib. ii. cap. 4) ^^ havliig been in- 
<^ fonned that Herod had ordered a son of his own to be kiUed, among 
'^ the male infants within two yean old, whom he had put to death in 
^* Syria, said, * it is better to be Herod's hog than his «Ofi:' ** 

Voltaire, in arguing against this fact, with his usual unfiumess,. avails 
himself of an idle tradition, that the children thus massacred amounted to 
15,000. Wa can admit as readily as Voltaire, that Bethlehem and all 
its territory, would not, at any one moment, contain 15,000 male children 
tt^der two years of age : but this is the language of an exaggerated tradi* 
.tion, and not the sober statement of Holy Writ, so that we need fed no 
solicitude about it. The testimony of Macrobius more than counter* 
-balances the witticisms of Voltaire. Besides, let it be reooUected that 
Matthew's Gospel was published within so very few years of the event 
recorded, that the enemies of the gospel, whose hostility was never at rest, 
would, doubtless, have denied its occurrence on living authority, had it 
bleen in their power; yet no vestige of such denial is in existence. Some 
persons lay great stress upon the silence of Josephus as to this het ; but I 
think unnecessarily. Are we to call in question every fact that is not 
mentioned by every historian T Such a rule would level aQ antheatie 
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well known in his time ; and, lastly, to afiSrm, on the 
anthority rf a veiy learned critic, Dr: Herbert Marefa, 
in his vahiAble notes to Michaelis, that the eyidence of 
^^ Greek manuscripts is decidedly in faYourof the 
authenticity of these two chapters : and that the teMi- 
mony of the ancient versions is equally decisive^ these 
t^apters being/ contained in them all. Besides^ how 
can it well be imagined that those two are spurious,- when 
the beginning of th6 third chapter is considered? What 
writer would begin a history irith the phrase, " In 
"/fawedays?'' (gr) 

liifitpiy to its bue. Tocitiu .has omitted many things which Suetonius 
suppEes, and Dion Cassius specifies many particnlazs mentioned by 
neither of the other two ; and,with reg^ to the history of our own country, 
Philip Henry, Richard Baxter, and Mrs. Hutchinson, relate . many 
^bungs, both curious and important, of Charles I. and his cotemporazies, 
which none of our eminent historians have noticed. These are received 
lyy men of sound judgment upon tlieir own evidence, and without im- 
peaching, in. consequence, the veracity of others who have not adverted 
to them. 

(^ There is a very able defence of the authenticity of the first two 
chapters of Matthew^s Gospel in the Quarterly Review, vol. L p. 320 — 
330» from which I diould have been happy to borrow some passages, 
were I not compelled by my plan to consult brevity. But Dr. Magee*s 
summary, hdng concise and forcible, is here inserted. ^' How, then,** 
says he, *^ stands the evidence upon the whole ? The Sffriac Version, 
** which 18 one of Apostolical antiquity, and the oid TtaUe^ both contain 
*^ the two diapters. Ignatius^ the only Apostolical Father who had occa^ 
^ Mk to make reference to them^ does so. The Sibyttine Oraclet do the 
*^ same.' Juttin Martyr does the same. Celsus^ the bitter enemy of 
^ the Christian £uth, does the same. Hegetippus, a Hebrew Christian, 
^ does the same. Irenasut^ and all the Fathers who succeed him, it is 
«<^ admitted on all hands, do the same. And the diapters are at this day 
-^ found in evory manuscript and every version of the Gospel of Saint 
*^ Matthew, which is extant throughout the world. Thus have we one 
-^ continited and - unbroken series of testimony from the da3rs- of the 
^ Aposdes to the present times ; and, in opposition to this, we find only 

g6 
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You will expect that I should produce some evif» 
deuces in favour of the genuineness of the Apocaljrpse^ 
or Revelation of St. John, especially, since this book 
has been given up as doubt^ by some la^ -writers in 
favour Off the New Testament. Allow me, then, to 
observe on this subject, that Justin Martyr, Irenseust 
Tertullian, and Clemens Alexandrinus, allow the Apov 
calypse to be an ancient book, and ascribe it to *^ John 
^^ the disciple of the Lord ^ and Justin, as well as 
odi^s, asserts that ^ it was written by divine inspira* 
<^ tion.*" And, if we may credit the testimonies of £)u* 
sebius and Jerom, who had in their hands the writings 
of many of the ancients which are now lost, Papias, 
Melito, Theophilus of Antioch, and ApoUonius, aU in 
the second century ^ received and quoted it. Indeed, 
Melito wrote a commentary upon this book :. and he^ 
being bishop of Sardis, one of the seven churches 
addressed, could neither be ignorant of their tradition 
respecting it, nor impose upon them as to its nature 
and contents. Consider, in addition to this, the 
author^s own language. ^^ The Revelation of JestM 
'^ Christ^ &c. — " sent and signified by his iingel unt^ 

'' a vague report of the state of a Hebrew copy of St. Matthew's Ooapel, 
^^ said to be recdved amongst an obscure and unrecognized descriptioa 
^' oif Hebrew Christians, who are admitted, even by the very wrttem wb» 
*' claim the support of their authenticity, to have mutilated the copy 
^' which they possessed, by removing the genealogy. I should not have 
^^ dwelt so long upon a subject, which is at this day so fully ascertained, 
*^ as the authenticity of the first two chapters of St Matthew*a Go^el, 
^' did it not furnish a fair opportunity of exhibiting the species of tvi> 
«( dence, which Unitarian critics are capable of resisting $ and the soft of 
^ argument! with which they do not scruple to resist it." Magee 4B the 
Atonement, vol. ii. pt 470« 
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"his 8€fvftnt Jchn*^ ** John to the seveti churobesi^ 
^^ IJohn^ who also am your brother, and companion 
" in tribulation^^— ^^ was in the isle that is called 
" Patmo8^ tcft the word of God, and for the 'testimony 
•< of Jesus Christ.'' " I was in the spirit on the Lordfs 
^' day.'' This same writer, who thus positiyely and 
unequivocally declares himself to be Johk, imprisoned 
in the isle of Patmos, writing, under inspiration on the 
Lord's day, affirms that ^^ all Uars shall have their 
<< part in the lake which bumeth with fire and brim- 
*^ stone," and in another place excludes from celestial 
glory ^^ w%08oever loveth and maketh a lie^ Adopt, 
for a moment, the hypothesis that this book was foige^ 
and nothing can be more shocking and blasphemous 
than the conduct of its author in impiously assuming 
the language of " Him who searcheth the reins and 
<^ Ae heart ;" admit, on the contrary, the genuinenesB 
and authenticity of the book, and you are overpowered 
with the majesty and sublimity of its language, the 
purity and excellence of its precepts, the awfulness of 
its denuncjations, the supernatural grandeur of its 
promises ; and, to stamp the highest possible authority 
Ufoa the whole, bear in mind that it contains propher- 
ciesi several of which have already been accomplished. 

Permit me to avail myself of the observations of 
Dr; Priestley, in reference to the subject before us. 
" This book of Revelation (says he), I have no doubt, 
" was written by the apostle John. Sir Isaac Newton^ 
" with great truth, says, ?ie does not find miy. other 
" book of the New Testament so strongly attesied, 

or commented, upon so early qs tfUs. Indeed, I 
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^^ think it impossible for any intelligent- and -candid 
^^. person to peruse it without being struck, in the most 
5>: forcible manner, with the peculiar dignity and Bub- 
<^ limity of its composition, superior to that of any other 
:^^ writing: whatever ; so as to be convinced thaty con- 
>^ sidering the age in whidi it appeared, none, but & 
.^^ person divinely inspired could have written it. . Also 
^'^ ihe^ numerous marks of genuine piety that occur 
f^. through the whole of this work will preclude the idea 
■^^ c£ imposition, in any person acquainted with human 
>f nature.'' (r) 

My labours on the multifarious topics of this letter 
^ay now draw to a close. I shall leave you in your 
future meditations . to appreciate the ftill weight of 
what I have adduced. In opposition to it you will 
have, merely to place the reiterated, though perfectly 
unswpported^ assertion, that the Scriptures are forged. 
But had I not wished to put you in possession of a con- 
densed body of evidence, by referring to which you may 
-'' put to silence the ignorance of foolish men,'' I might 
have reftited this assertion by simply referring to. the 
great end of the Sacred Volume, and the imity of de- 
sign in all its authors. I might have affirmed, without 
fear of contradiction, that the coincidence of the histo- 
ries, precepts, promises, threatenings, and prophecies 
of the Scriptures, in that great end, " the glory of God, 
.,^^and the holiness and happiness of man," is an irre- 
ftagiible argument, not only of their genuineness and 
truth, but of their divine authority. I might have 
, , affirmed^ ^at if the several writers had been guided by 

(r) NOteioB Scr^i^ Yol/iv. p. 573. 
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■their own spirits^ and not by the illuminating and snp* 
porting influences of the Spirit of truth, they could 
neither have unfolded to us the various dispensadohs 
of God tending to this one point, nor have pursued it 
themselves with such entire steadiness and uniformity 
through SO' many diflerent ages of the woiid. Viewed 
in this light, i^e gradual opening of the design is an 
invincible argument. The wisdom of man, if it coUld 
ever have formed such a design (though that, as I hirve 
shown in a former letter, was far from the case), would 
•have rushed forward to the grand conclusion precipi* 
.tately. On the .whole, then, I think every candid in* 
ijuirer after truth must be constrained to admit, that 
the various writers of the Bible were not deceivers, that 
the books they have left: us are genuine^ that the r^« 
:gion contained in those books is truej that it emanated 
firom Gron. Whence^ indeed, 

— — ^*' but fiom HXAYEK should men unskill'd in arts, 
': «« In different ages bom,- in different parts, 

«« Weave such agreeing truths ? or how ? or why ? 
^' Should aU conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
*^ UiiaskM thdr pains, ungrateful their advice $ 
*' Starving their gains, and martyrdom their price." 

There remains only one other question to consider 
before I terminate this letter, namely, ^^ Have the 
'** Scriptures descended pure to our hands, or do the 
^^ copies extant differ materially from those which 
.^* existed in the primitive ages }'^ Now, in answer to 
this, it may be stated with regard to the New Testa- 
ment, as the universal opinion of all Biblical critics of 
.competent knowledge find judgmenit, that we hav$ 
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received it pure and genuine. This is evinced by the 
accordance of the early versions with our present 
Greek text ; by the collations which have taken place 
of great numbers of existing manuscripts (beinjg nnich 
more numerous, indeed, than the manuscripts of any 
i»ther ancient writing), and some of them extremely 
ancient ; which collations, while they show that mifr- 
tdkes, as it was to be expected, have been made in the 
individual manuscripts by the transcribers, prove those 
mistakes to be of trifling importance, such as never 
affect the relation of any important fact, or ihb state*- 
ment of any important doctrine, either respecting fiddi 
fxr morals, and afford the means of correcting them i 
and by the utter impossibility that either negligence or 
design could have introduced, without detection, any 
material alteration into a book dispersed among millions 
in widely distant countries, and among many dis-^ 
cordant sects; regarded by them all as the rule of 
their faith and practice ; and in constant and regular 
use among them all in public worship, in private medi- 
tation, and in their vehement and unceasing controver- 
sies with each other. («) 

(«) GKsborne's Familiar Survey, p. 229. Doddridge's Pneumatologjr, 
&c. Lect. 118, 119. '^ Not frighted (says that very ^inent antic 
^' Dr. Bentley) with the 30,000 various readings, I, for my part, and, 
^' as I believe, many others, would not lament, if out of the old MSlS. 
'' yet untouched 10,000 more were fidthfully collected : some of wfaicb, 
^' without question, would render the text more beautiful, just, and 
*' exact ; though of no consequence to the main of religion ; nay* 
^^ perhaps wholly synonymous in the View of common readers^ and quite 
*^ intensiblem any modem version.*' Philaleuth. Lipsieos. p. 90. See ' 
also pp. Ill — 114. 

On the subject of Various Readings^ the critical reader may consult the 
Eclectic Review, iroL t. pp. 236 — 260 $ a small bat ins^ottve pam^ 
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With r^aid to the Bible in general, including both 
the Old Testaopiait (or Covenant) and the New, a 
CGigepit proof of the general conformity of our present 
copies of the several books, with those which existed m 
ea?ly timea, is derived from an examinati(m ci the 
works of the Fathers of the Christian Church. If we 
take, for example, the epistle of Clemens Romanus to 
the Corinthians^ written at latest about A. D. 70, we 
shall find at least thirty^four express quotations from 
different parts of the Pentateuch, four from the book 
of Joshua, two firom Esther, ten from Job, thirty from 
the Psalms, four from the book of Proverbs, siooteen 
firom the prophecies of Isaiah, three firom Jeremiah, ojw 
firom Ezekiel, three from Daniel, one from Jonah, one 
firom Habakkuk, one firom Malachi. In the New 
Testament, two from St. Luke^s Gospel, one firom the 
Acts of the Apostles, fourteen from the Epistles of 
St. Paul, including three from that to the Hebrews^ 
three firom the Epistles of St. Peter, three from that of 
James, and cne from that of Jude. Some of these are 
long quotations, nearly of whole chapters ; several of 
them are introduced by the notices, ^' Thus it t^ 
** written^'" " ThusMUh the Scripture^' « The Holy 
*^ Spirit itself beareth witness^ &c.; and all of them 
agree with the corresponding passages in our present 

phlet in reply to the blasphemous ** Manifesto of the Christian Evidence 
*^ Society," by my esteemed friend, Dr. J. Pye Smith ; and the Rev. T« 
HcrtweUHoine's Introduction to the Critical Study of the Holy Script 
ture$, I cannot refer to this work,, without cordially recommending i^ 
as consdtating a most valuable accession to Biblical literature, serving, 
indeed, to supply a serious desideratum long felt by our theological 
stude&tSa 
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copies. This I affirm, not upon the authority of bth^rsj 
but from a careful inspection; and I thiid: it fumisbes 
a most striking proof of the general integrity of t^e 
Scriptures we possess. So far as I have carried the 
comparison through the works of the Fathers of the 
first three centuries, the inference from it increases in 
force: and I have no doubt that those who have leisure 
and inclination to pursue this train of inquiry will find 
its result irresistible. 

The Bible has also unexpectedly met with strong 
additional confirmation, as to the correctness of the 
most received versions, in the discoveries of recent 
travellers in India. Dr. Buchanan especially, who^in 
1806 visited the Syrian churches, amounting to 119, 
in Malayala, was informed by the inhabitants that no 
European had, to their knowledge, visited the place 
before. Their liturgy is derived from that of the early 
church of Antioch. They affirm too, that their version 
of the Scriptures was copied from that used by the 
primitive Christians, at Antioch, and brought to India 
before or about the council of Nice, A. D. 325, at 
which council some ecclesiastical historians infi)rm us 
Joannesj bishop of India, attended. These Syrian 
Christians allege also, that their copies have ever been 
exact transcripts of that version, without known error, 
through every age, down to this day. There is one 
volume found in a remote church of the mountaios, 
which merits particular description: — it contains the 
Old and New Testaments, engrossed on strong vellum, 
and written with beautiful accuracy. The character is 
Estrangelo-SyriaCf and the words of every book |ure 
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numbered. This volume is illuminated, but not aflber 
the European manner, the initial letters having no 
ornament. Prefixed to each book there are figures of 
principal Scripture characters (not rudely drawn), the 
colours of which are distinguishable ; and in some places 
the enamel of the gilding is preserved: but the volume 
has suffered injury from time or neglect, some of the 
leaves being almost entirely declayed. In certain places 
the ink has been totally obliterated from the page,^ and 
has left the parchment in its natural whiteness; but 
the letters can, in general, be distinctly traced from the 
impress of the pen, or from the partial corrosion of the 
ink* : The Syrian church assigns to this manuscript a 
^ high antiquity; and alleges that it has been for some 
centuries in the possession of their bishops; and that 
it was industriously concealed from the Romish inquisi- 
tion in .1599 : but its true age can only be ascertaiiied 
by a comparison with old manuscripts in Europe of a 
sumlar kind; and from such a comparison its date has 
b^n referred to the seventh century. On the margin 
of the drawings are some old Roman and Greek letters, 
the form of which may lead to a conjecture respecting 
the age in which they were written. This copy of the 
Scriptures has admitted as canonical the epistle of 
Clement, in which respect it resembles the Alexandrine 
manuscript: but it has omitted the Revelation, — that 
book having been accounted apocryphal by some 
churches during a certain period in the early ages. 
The order of books of the Old and New Testament 
differs from that of the European copies, — ^this copy 
adhering less to unity of subject in the ^irrangem^t 
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thBfk to chronological order. • The very first emendni. 
tion of the Hebrew text proposed by Dr. Keimicot 
(Gren. iv. 8) is to be found in this manuscript. The 
disputed passage, 1 John v. T, is not to be found in it: 
in almost every other respect, its several books agree 
with those which Europeans obtained ages ago through 
other channels, (t) 

I have only to add, that this most valuable and in* 
teresting manuscript is now in England. Mar Diony-^ 
sius, the resident bishop at Cadanette, presented it to 
Dr. Buchanan, who again has presented it to the 
University of Cambridge, in whose public library it is 
now lodged. It has been lately examined with great 
care and sldll by Mr. Yeates, who has published a 
more minute accoimt of it than the above, in the 
Christian Observer, (v) These particularities, in re* 
ference and description, will prove to you the value I 
attach to the discovery of this Manuscript. Its exist* 
ence will compel unbelievers to drop, as broken and 
pointless, their favourite weapon against the genuine* 
ness of our Scriptures. I therefore consider its pit^ 
servation as another interposition of Divine Providence 

it) Tilloch*8 Philosophical Magazine, No. 115* 

(v) Christian Observer, for May and June, 1810. A still fuller 
account of it has be^ recently published by 'Mr. Yeates in a separate 
Tolume. He has also given in the Christian Observer, for October, 1812, 
an interesting account of the Ethiopic Christians in Abysnnia; who 
i^mount to many millions ; whose origin may be safely traced to the 
apostdlic age ; and who, having the same ordinances with other Chris- 
tians, possessing likewise pure doctrine, and copies of the Udy Scrip- 
tures, which, though they have descended to them in an independ«)t 
channel, agree in all essential points with our own, — thus furnish anotA^ 
powerfiil evidence of the genuinebess o( the sacred writings. 
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in favour of the Christian Religion; another reward to 
European Christians for their zeal and activity in 
transmitting the benefits of the Gospel to heathen 
nations: and I rejoice in this fresh instance in which-— 

'' I may assert eternal Providenee, 

^' And justify the ways of God with men.** 
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LETTER VI. 

On the Evidence deducible from the Prophecies. 

It is well, my dear Friend, for Christians in general, 
that they can arrive at a perfect conviction of the truth 
of the religion they profess, a well-grounded assurance 
of ^^ the hope that is in them,^^ {w) without instituting 
80 long an investigation as that, the results of which 
were laid before you in my last letter. Such an inquiry 
may serve to convince unbelievers, that even the 
ewtemal evidences of Christianity are, in their naturCi 
really irresistible to all those who do not volimtarily 
sheath their understandings against the impressions of 
evidence flowing from all quarters, and shut their eyes 
against the light of truth: but those who are willing 
to derive conviction from the fountain of divine know- 
ledge, have a far shorter way to arrive at it than that 
we have so recently been tracing. The Bible is its own 
witness: the predictions scattered through it prove its 
divine origin. Other evidences may obtain admission 
to the mind, but this species demands it: others may 
dispel darkness, but this comes clothed in light In 
the present world we are in a benighted state; but 
happily " we have a sure word of prophecy, whereunto 
^^ we do dwell that we take heed, as unto a light that 
^^ shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
" day-star arise in our hearts.''' (jv) 

(w) 1 Peter, iiL 15. {x) 2 Peter, 1 19. 
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Prophecy, viewed in the sense we now wish to con-> 
template it, that is, as implying the knowledge and 
announcement of things, which are either secret in their 
own nature, as the mind and will of God, or so remote 
in point of space, or distant in point of time, as to be 
uttdiscoverable by human skill and foresight ; or simply, 
as denoting the prediction of future events dq>ending 
on the action of free agents, (^) was obviously ncfver 
intended as evidence of an original revelation. It is 
plainly unfit for such a purpose, because it is impossible, 
without some extrinsic proof of its divine origin, to 
know whether any prophecy be true or false, till the 
aera arrive at which it ought to be accomplished. Yet 
thd frequent occurrence of prophecies may be produc- 
tive of great religious advantages antecedent to their 
being AilfiUed, since it may keep alive a sense of 
religion, and inspire with a hope of future deliverance 
ftom present calamity, such as slavery or banishment 
And this seems to have been one great object in 
delivering the prophecies under the Old Testament 
dispensation, since most of them pointed to emancipa- 
tion firom either bodily or spiritual bondage. 

But whatever may be the tendency or the utility of 
prophecy previous to its completion, its tendency sulv< 
sequent to 'such a completion is, so far as it is known, 
decidedly and inevitably favourable to the divine ap- 
pointment of him who delivered the prediction, and, in 

(y) I here give this restricted definition, because the word is sometimes 
used in Scripture to denote preaching or teaching. See Nehemiah vi. 7* 
1 Cor* xiv. 1, 3, 4, &c. Indeed, we find the wordprophetying in Scrip- 
tare used to denote in general the speaking, or writing, by Divine 
verdation, wheUitt with reference to doctrines or to matter offset. 
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^certain cases, to the divine selection of the person to 
whom such prediction points. The foreknowledge^ of 
future contingent events is univarsally allowed to be 
a peculiar attribute of Deity. Future contingencies, 
such, for example, as those which relate to the rise and 
fall of nations and states not yet in existence, 6r to the 
minute concerns of individuals not yet bom, are secrets 
which it is evident no man or angel can penetrate; 
their causes being indeterminate, their relations with 
other thills fluctuating and imknown : it follows, there- 
fore, that the prediction of such contingent events 
cannot otherwise than proceed firom God; and farther, 
since God cannot, without a violatbn of his perfect 
Holiness and Rectitude, visibly aid delusion and 
wickedness, the inference is equally cogent and neces- 
sary, that the accomplishment of predictions delivered 
by those who pretend they have divine authority, 
amounts to a full proof that they really possess the 
authority they assume. Other arguments may be 
evaded; other evidence may not convince; strange 
effects (though not miraculotcs ones) may be produced 
by other than divine power : but the plain and complete 
correspondence of events to the standing records of 
ancient prophecies, obvious and conspicuous to all who 
will be at the pains to compare them, and applying 
accurately to the nicest shades of the specified circum- 
stances, suggests most forcibly the conviction, that the 
predictions came from God, and were declared to man 
for the wisest and most important purposes. " This or 
*^* nothing (says Justin Martyr) is the work \pf God: 
^^ to declare a thing shall come to be^ long before it is 
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^ in beings and then to bring about the accomplishment 
^^ of that very thing, according to the same declara- 

This then is a kind of evidence that may be known, 
read, and appreciated, by all men ; and this is the 
species of evidence with Which every part of Scripture, 
fironi-- the Pentateuch to the Apocalypse, abounds. 
The' history of the fall of man is immediately suc- 
eeieded by the significant prediction of that '^ Seed of 
*< the Woman which should bruise the Serpent's head.*" 
Cven there the Messiah was marked out so as not td 
be mistaken: the prophecy has never been applied to 
another: the " light of the worW shone distinctly, 
though it might, notwithstanding, glimmer feebly, 
trhen seen through the long vista of four thousand 
years. Previous to the general deluge, the will of 
€rod was but seldom declared in prophecy; but almost 
immediately after that remarkable event, Noah deli- 
vered some extraordinary predictions relative to the 
descendants of his three sons; and those predictions, 
though they were divulged more than two thousand 
years before the Christian aera, have been fulfilling 
through the several periods of time to this day ! In 
like manner the prophecies revealed from time to time, 
as those concerning the Ishmaelites, those of dying 
Jacob, of Balaam, of Moses (concerning the Jews), 
the prophecies relating to Ninevah, Babylon, Tyre, 
Egypt, the great empires, the destruction of Jeru- 

(z) Just. Mart Apol. u. sect. 14. This excellent apologist has 
indeed entered folly into the argument ftom prophecy, in the Apology 
jiut qtioted. 
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salem, have been perfectly fulfilled to the minutest 
particular; and that in several cased where attempts 
have actually been made to prevent their accomplish^ 
ment. Moses, for example, foretold, -that when iSke 
Jews forsook the true God they should be r^noved 
into all the kingdoms of the earth; that ^' they 
^^ should become an astonishment, a proverb, and a 
" by-word among all nations.**' (a) None who noticef 
the state of this singular people, scattered yet pre- 
served, every where preserving their identity, no^ 
where possessing power, can be so regardless of truths 
as to deny that this is fiilly accomplished. Concerning 
Babylon it was foretold, that it should be shut up 
and besieged by the Medes, Elamites, aiid Armenians^ 
that the river should be dried up; that the city should 
be taken in the midst of a feast ; that the conqueror 
should be named Cyrus, (b) All of which, as you are 
well aware, came to pass. Concerning Egypt it was 
preclicted, '^ Eg}rpt shall be a base kingdom : it shall 
^^ be the basest of kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt 
" itself any more above the nations.'*' " And there 
" shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.**' (c) 
I need not ask whether this prophecy of the fate of 
Egypt, so celebrated for its antiquity, its power, and 
its wisdom, is not fulfilled. Concerning .Tyre the 
prediction and its completion are no less remarkable : 
^^ I will make thee like the top of a rock ; thou shalt 
^' be a place to spread nets upon; thou shalt be bu3t 

(a) Deut. zxviii. 37. 

lb) U. zii. 2. Jer. U. 11. Is. zUv. 7, 28. Jer. IL 36. Is. xlv. 1. 

(c) Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. zxx. 12. 13. 
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^^fi^more*— **Thou shalt be no more; the merchantift 
^^ ambiig the people shall hiss at thee ; thou shalt be 
" a jkerror, and never shalt be any more."*' (d) 

Now m all these, and a variety of other instances 
that might be adduced, it cannot with any semblance 
pf reason be pretended, that /.^ Prophecy came in 
*lcild time by the will of man;^ the contrary asser- 
jtion of th^ Apostle . accords far better with a fair 
induction from the premises before us, that ^^ Holy 

# 

f^ men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
:*^ Ghost J*^ {e) Indeed, one of the most acute meta- 
{Ayidcians and ablest reasoners Great Britain ever 
produced, the friend of Newton, and his advocate 
against Leibnitz, says, he feels no hesitation in put- 
4ing the truth of Revealed Religion entirely upon 
the reality of that prophetic spirit which foretold 
"the man of sin,'' and 'the desolation of Christ's 
.church and kingdom by Antichrist. " If" (says 
he, aflter enumerating some of the predictions that 
relate to Babylon the Greats the Mother of Harlots), 
< - • 

(iQ Ezek. xxvi. 14, 21. A remarkable instance in which apparently 
discordant prophecies were strictly accomplished, occurs in the case of 
Zedekiah. Jeremiah predicted concerning him, that as a captive he 
shoo^ aee the king of Babylon, so that '^ his eyes should behold hif 
'' eyes,*' and that he should be carried to that city (Jer. xxzii. 4, and 
zzxiv. 8). Ezekiel declared that '^ he should not see Babylon" (Ezek. 
jdL'18). How might a contemporary doubter of the divine illumination 
of thme pirophets have tiiumphed on account d the seemii^ contradic- 
tion of these two predictions. But Nebuchadnezzar, who was alike 
^^onuit of both, is the instrument in the divine hands to effect their 
accomplishment : for Zedekiah was brought into the presence of Nebn- 
diadnemaur, at Riblah; who, after having commanded his eyes to hej^t 
ouU sent him in «' fetters of brass " to Babylon (2 Sings xkv. 6, 7)* 

(0 2 Pet 1.21. 

VOL. I. H 
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•* if, in the days of St. Paul and St. John, there we« 
^^ any footsteps of such a sort of power as this in the 
•* world : or, if there ever had been such power in th6 
** world ; or, if there was then any*^ appearance of 
*' probability, that could make it enter into the 
<^ heart of man to imagine that there ever could be 
*' any such kind of power in the worlds much lestf iki 
<^ the temple or church of Grod : and, if there be not 
now such a power actually and conspicilously^exer' 
^ cised in the world: and if any picture of this power, 
drawn after the events can describe it more plainly 
and exactly than it was originally described in 
the words of the prophecy : then may it with some 
degree of plausibleness be suggested, that the 
prophecies are nothing more than enthuriastic in* 
<« ventions-" (/) 

But the weight of evidence accumulates prodi^* 
ously when it is drawn from those propheciesi which 
relate to the Messiah. Had nly a single prophet 
left a collection of predictions concerning Christ, 
specifying the time and manner of his coming, and he 
had come agreeably to those predictions, it would 
seem next to impossible to evade the conclusion dedur 
cible from it. But in the Bible we have much more. 
Here is a series of Prophets, for thousands of years, 
who regularly succeed each other to foretell the saine 
event, and to depict the benefits it will produce. 
Nay, more than this, a whole nation constitutes his 
harbingers: they subsist distinct from the rest rf the 
world more than three thousand years, to testify in ^ 

(f) Dr. aarke'8 Works, vol. ii. p. 73a 
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body the assurances they cntertam respectmg hum : 
when he arrives, they disbelieve him, become rehictant 
witnesses of the truth of the prophecies they have 
preserved, but willing instruments in ^^ kiUing the 
^' Prince of life;^ (g) and thus in accomplishing 
those predictions which, though they understood but 
in part, they constantly hoped to see r^dized until 
their hopes were about to bie fulfilled ! 

NoK should it be forgotten that Jesus Chrisi hini- 
self, during his personal ministry on earth, referred 
the Jews, who w&re then his enemies and afterwards 
Hs murderers, to their own Sacred Books, in order 
to learn who he was, and what was his office: and 
that, after his crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension, 
his disciples pointed them again to the prophecies 
which they read regularly in the S3magogue, to con- 
vince them that he whom they had slain was ^' the 
** Messiah who was to come.*" " Search the Scrip- 
« tores (said J^sus Christ), for in them ye think ye 
^' have eternal life, and they are they which testify of 
^^ me. Ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
.^^ Ufe.!^ (A) ^' Beginning &om Moses, and &om all 
^ the^pgo^phets, he expounded unto them in all the 
; ^ Scriptures phe things concerning himself.'^ (i) Con- 
fformably with this, his Apostles make a like appeal. 
*' To him (says Paul) give all the Prophets witness, 
« that through his name whosoever believeth in him 
*' shall receive remission of sins. Thus he mightily 
<« convinced the Jews, showing by the Scriptures that 

(jf) Actt, Si. 15. {h) John, v. 39, 4(). <S) Luke^ zxir. 27- 

H 2 
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" Jesus. was the Christ/Xi) So likewise Petei* afBtmsf 
^^ Yea, and all the Prophets, horn Samuel, and those 
^^ that follow after, as many as have spoken, have 
" likewise foretold of these days."" (A;) This kind of 
argumentation was so forcible, that many of the Jews 
were convinced by it, and were ** cut to the heart,** 
that they should " ignorantly'' have *^ crudfied theif 
" King.*" But the reasoning which prevailed over the 
prejudices of many Jews in the apostolic times is 
thought trifling and light by modem firee*-thmkers» 
If any of the prophecies are obscure, then that ob« 
scurity is an argument against them; if, on the con« 
trary, they are plain, then it is boldly affirmed, in 
opposition to the whole train of history, that they were 
forged after the event. It would be more becoming 
the ingenuity of these men to show from the Prophets 
that Jesus Christ was necessarily to lise from the 
dead, and then to prove from the history that in fact 
he did .never rise. Then they would accomplish 
something, and we must assent to the force of theit 
reasoning. But if they cannot disprove the fact, theit 
cavilling about the mode in which it was foretold is 
perfectly nugatory. Christ claims to be the person 
predicted in the Law and the Prophets; his Apostles 
assert the same claim; and it is far from enough U^ 
affirm on the contrary side that some of the prophecies 
are obscure, since very good reasons may be assigned 
why such obscurity should exist previously to the 
completion of prophecy. It might be, for instance, 

(J) .Acts, X. 43. xiii. 27 xv. U. xvUi. 28. (M) Am^m.%^ 
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to make the Messiah known to the good, and unknown 
to the wicked, as was indeed predicted by Daniel, (/) 
diat God caused him to be, in a certain sense, ob- 
acurely foretold. For,' had the manner of his ap* 
pearance been clearly described, there would not 
have been any obscurity even to bad men : and if the 
Ume had been obscurely predicted, even good men 
would have felt themselves in darkness. The time, 
therefore, was clearly declared; but the manner only 
in^figure. Hence it happened that the wicked, appre* 
liending that the promised blessings were merely 
temporal, were deceived, notwithstanding the clear 
predictions of the time ; while the righteous were not 
deceived after the crucifixion of Jesus Christ The 
mode of interpreting the promised blessings depends 
Upon the heart, which calls that which it loves 
^"^good; but the interpretation of the promised time 
does not depend upon the heart. So that the cleiar 
prediction of the time, and the obscure prediction ot 
the blessings, left none to be misled but the wicked, 
the rejecters of religion by choice. 

But the principal question for us to consider is this ;— r 
are there prophecies enow sufficiently plain to prove 
that Christ is the person foretold in the Old Testament 
as the Messiah ? If there be, it follows, for reasons 
already assigned, that the Old Testament is the Word 
of God, Jesus Christ the Saviour of the World, the 
New Testament not " a cunningly-devised fable,'* but 
a structure formed for everlasting duration, which those 

(O.Dan, xii. l(K 
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who endeavour to overthrow will fail m accomplisliiiigt 
and be found " even to fight against God-'' {m) 

First, then, let us attend a little to the tkne and 
place marked out by the Prophets for the iqppearance 
of the Messiah. Jacob, on his dying bed, speaks of a 
perjson to whom the people should be gathered; thi& 
person he calls ShUoh, and declares that he shall appear 
before Judah ceases to be a tribe, (n) 

Daniel foretells a glorious kingdom, which God 
would erect on the ruins of the four grand monarchies^ 
under the government of one whom he calls the Son of 
Man ; and whose empire, though small in its Qrigin^ 
should be both universal aud eternal, (o) He after* 
wards predicts that in seventy weeks (of years), that is^ 
in 490 years, after the issuing of the commandment to 
rebuild Jerusalem, probably referring to that given in 

(m) Acts, v. 39. 

(n) Gen.' xlix. 10. Origen in his piece against Celnu^ £b. i. cap. 
43., asks *^ liow Jacob could foretell that the rulers of the Jewnh 
*' nation, which consisted of no less than twelve tribes, should come 
^^ always of the tribe of JudiA.** He proceeds, *' this we see has been 
^^ sa evidently and so remarkably verified, that the whole body of the 
^^ Jews now tnke their name from that tribe, which held the reins of 
^^ government in their hands : and it is matter of astonishment to all, 
*< who are not biassed by prejudice, that this patriarch should not merely 
*' predict that the governing power should be vested in the tribe of 
*^ Judah s but that it should come to a period at an assigned time $ for 
^* the sceptre shall not depart from Judah nor a lawgiver from between 
^ hisftet UNTIL Shiloh come. And He, for whom the supreme antho* 
^^ rity was reserved, is oome ; t?ie Messiah^ I mean, by whom the tme 
^^ glory of the tribe of Judah was advanced to its greatest bei^t; ht 
'^ who was the prince whom Ood had promised, and who might lay a 
*^ fairer daim to that title. The Desire of Nations^ than any one irhp 
*' ever went before, and certainly than any one who will follow bim**' 
Justin Martyr, also, adduces the same text as irrefragable. 

(o) Dao, u. 34, 36, 44, 45. viL 13, 14. 
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t^ie seventh year of ArtaaeTwes Langimanus, recon- 
^aliatioii should be made for iniquity, and an everlasting 
pgibteousness be brought in by one, whom he call$ 
M^m(^h the Frince, who, he declares, shall be cut off 
without any demerits of his own; after which even^ 
the prophet predicts that the dty of Jerusalem shall be 
destroyed, and sacrifices cease; yet not till the 
Messiah had confirmed his covenant with many of his 
people, (p) 

Isaiah speaks of an extraordinary child, who should 
bo bom of a virgin^ of the house of Davidy whost 
name should be called Immanuel^ who should grow 
up from infancy to manhood, who should also bear 
many illustrious titles (such as ^^the mighty God^ 
^^ the everlasting Father'*^), which indicate him to be 
more than human : he predicts farther, that this pert 
sonage should be most eminent for wisdom and piety, 
and as remarkable for sorrow and sufferings ; and yet, 
finally, that he should establish a most successful and 
permanent: kingdom by very peaceful and gentle 
methods ; these important events commencing with the 
cure of the blind, the lame, the deaf, and the dumb; 
thus laying a foundation stone in Zion. {q) 

Joel foretells an extraordinary effiision of the Spirit 
of God, and speaks of a remarkable deUveiance which 
shouldbewroughtoutinMoimtZt07iandc7(S9'z^a2em. (r) 

MiCAH delivers a prophecy analogous to part of 
Ismah^s, respecting the glorious and peaceful kingdom 

(p) Dan. ix. 24, 27. 

{q) Is. wi. 14. ix. 6—7. xi. 1—10. xUi. 1—7. Im. 3U»v. 3, 10. 
xxviii. 16. 
(r) Joel, iL 28-32.. 
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that God would erect in ^^ the latter day C* and after- 
-wards expressly mentions Bethlehem £phratak a6 the 
place whence should go forth the Ruler, who Aoidd be 
'the Illustrious Shepherd both a£ the Israelites and <^ 
other distant people. («) 

' Haggai prophesies, that, during the time in which 
'the second temple was standing, a temple whieh was 
•not entirely demolished till the captivity by the Romans 
(though in Herod'^s time gradually rebuilt), God woHld 
^^ shake all nations,^ and the ^^ Desire of all natkms'*^ 
«hoiild dome into his temple : and that, on this account, 
-the glory of it should be greater than that of tiie for* 
mer house, though it was much inferior in external 
visible ornaments, (t) 

Malacui predicts, that Jehovah ^Hhe Ltord^ 
should have a forerunner : and that the Lord himself 
*' should suddenly come to his temple.**^ (v) 

Now these and some other prophecies, which I do 
not here quote, so accurately define the time and place 
in which the Messiah was to appear, that there was an 
^universal expectation of his appearance, as all the can- 
did Jewish writers acknowledge, just about the period 
that Jesus Christ was actually upon earth. In point 
tirtime and place, then, he corresponds with the results 
of prophecy. 

Secondly. Let us advert to predictions relative to 
'his Character, Doctrine, Rejection, and &aal Triumph. 
In these respects we recognize Jesus Christ as foretold 
in the prophets by the following among a great num- 
ber of particular circumstances : — That as a prophet 

(*) Mic.iv. 1—5. V. a— 4. (/) Hag. ii. 6—9. (») Mai ifi. I, 
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lie should be like unto Moses, (tv) .That lie should 
blind the eyes of the wise and learned, and preach . th^ 
Grospel to the poor and despised; that he /should 
"restore health to the diseased, and give light to thooe 
who languish in mentaland moral darkness, (jv) Thi^t 
he should teach the perfect way, and be ,the insitructor 
-of the Gentiles, (y) .That he would write his law, not 
^fXk tables of 'Stone, but on their hearts; 'and put .hijB 
lear, which till then was displayed in external cete- 
:iiloiiies,iinto their heartslikewise^ (z) That he should 
git as a refiner and purifier, to purge his: disciples, that 
4hey.might offer righteous, offering, (a) "^That he should 
be a sacrifice for the sins of the world, be wounded for 
the transgressions of his people, bear their iniquities, 
justify many by the knowledge of him, and make in- 
tercession for the transgressors. (6) That he should 
be. the chief sCnd precious comer-stone, and yet be a 
Btone of stumbling and rock, of offence, on which the 
Jews should fall, (c) That the Jews should reject . him, 
iuid should themselves be rejected of God, the choice 
▼ine bringing forth only wild grapes; and that the 
'Cfaosen ' people should be rebellious and gainsaying, 
should stumble at noon-day, and henceforward be op- 
pressed. *(d) That the stone which was rejected by the 
builders should be made the principal comer-stone, 
that it should grow into a great moimtain and fill the 
whole earth, (e) That after the rejection and murder 

(ti^ I>e^t. ZTiiL 15. Acts, iii.22. (x) Is. v. 15. xxxv. 5. ix. 2. 

(^) Is. zlu. 6. U) Jer. xxzi. 33. xxxii, 40. 

<a) MaLiu. 3. Heb. x. 16. 

(J) Is^ liiL (c) Is.xxviU. 16. viu. 14,15. 

(d) Ii. V. 2—7. Ixv. 2. Dettt zxviii 28, 29. 

(O Pf. vs^ViiL 22. Dan. IL 36. 

H 5 
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#f the Messiah, he should rise again the tlyid day 
flrom the dead. (/) That he should ascend into hea- 
veii, and sit on thfe right-hand of God, where he should 
triumph over all his enemies, (g) That the kings of 
the earth, and all people, should in due time worship 
him. '(A) But that the Jews who rejected him should 
subsist as a distinct peoj^e ; yet should be scattered 
iOYier all nations, aiid wander about without jMnnces^ 
without sacrifices, without an altar, without prophets, 
looking for deliverance, and not finding it till a very 
distant period, (t) 

Thirdly. The amasing correspondence between the 
contemptuous treatment and sufferings otiee\iR Christ, 
and the predictions scattered through the Bible, has 
be^n traced so clearly by i^yeral writers, (/) that I 
need do little else thaii transcribe thdr remarks. On 
comparing the principal predictions with the historieiil 
pasaages, and thus bringing the accounts of the Pro* 
phets and of the Evangelists together, it will be found 
that there is throughout an extraordinary correlaticm, 
that the latter become echoes of the former, and that 
the former specified nothing for the Messiah to suffer 
which Christ himself did not sufier. Zechabiah says, 
** they weighed tor my price thirty pieces of rilver ;^' 
and Matthew records that Judas sold Jesus for 
neither more nor fewer pieces, but that the chief 
priests ^^ covenanted with them for thirty pieces of 

(/) Ps. xvL 10. Hof. a, 3. ig) Ps. ex. 1. 

(A) Is. Ix. 10, 21, 22. liii. 11, 12. (t) Jer. zxxi 36. Ho8.iiL 4, A. 

(/) See espedally Bishop Pearson on the Greed, p. 88, &c. ; and Ge- 
neral Bum^s jndidous Snmmaiy on the Evidraces of Chxistiaiutf , in hi* 
Taloable litde book, the Christian Offieer's Complete Armow. 
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^< silver,* (ft).Z£CHABiAH says, they << took tUe thir^ 
^^ pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter ;^ 
Matthew tells us, ^'they took the thirty pieces of 
" silver, and gave them for the potter" sfidd.^^ (I) The 
Psalmist, under the spirit of prophecy, says, whei 
^^ trouble is near there is none to help,* and Zecha- 
RiAH says, *^ Smite'the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
" scattered;* Matthew, in correspondence, affirms^ 
<< that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled, 
^' all the disdples forsook him and fled.* (m) IsAiAit 
says, '' he was wounded;* Zechabiah, '* they shall 
^^ look upon me whom they have pierced ;* and D AVitf 
still more particularly, *^ they pierced my hands and my 
^^ feet;* the Evangelists toll us how he was fastoned 
to the cross, and Jesus himself shows '^ the print of 
*' the nails.* (n) David predicts, ^' they shall lai^h 
<^ him to scorn, and shake their heads, saying. He 
^^ trusted in the Lord that he would deliver him ; let 
<' him deliver him, since he delighted in him :* the 
historian describes the same action, and gives like ex^ 
pressions ;-— ^^ they that passed by reviled him, wagging 
^< thdr heads and saying, He trusted in God, let hun 
'^ deliver him.* (o) David exclaims, when prophesying 
S9 a type of the Messiah, " My God, my God, why 
** hast thou forsaken me ?* he who was both " the root 
*' imd the offspring of David* determines in whose per- 

(k) Zech. XL J2. Matt ixvl 15. 
(0 Zedk. xi. 13. Matt, xxyii. 9^ 10. 
<m) Ps. xxii. 11. Zech. xiii. 7* Matt xxri. 56. 
(fi) Is. liii. 5. Zech. xU. 10. Ps. xxii. 16. Matt xxvii. 35. John, 
XX. 25. 

(o) Ps. xxfi, 7, 8. Matt 27, 39, 43. 
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son theProfhet spokeit,^— " Eli^EH, lamaeabacthanif^ 
(p) Isaiah foretells^ ^< He was number^ whh the 
^^ transgressors:^ the Evangelists infonn iis> he was 
^\ crucified between two thieves, one on his right hand, 
*' the other on his left.^ (q) We read in the prophetic 
Fsahns, ^^ They gave me gall for my meat^ and in my 
^^ thirst they gave me vinegar to drink :^ and in the 
Gospel, ^^ they gave him vinegar to drink, mingled 
" with '^gall.'" (r) We read again in the Psalms, 
They part my garments among them, and cast lot^ 
upon my vesture ;^^ and, to fulfil the predic^cHl^ 
^^ the soldiers took his garments, and made four parts, 
^' to every soldier a part, suid also his coat. Now the 
coat was without seam, woven from the top through^ 
put: they said, therefore, among themselves. Let us 
" not rend it, but cast lots for it whose it shall be*." ,(*) 
In another prophet we read, ^^ He shall be brought 
^^ like a lamb to the slaughter, and be cut off out of 
" the land of the living ;^ (t) conformably with this^ 
M. the Evangelists declare how like a lamb he suffer^ ; 
and the Jews themselves acknowledge that he was 
^^ cut off." In the institution of the paschal lamb^ 
which typified this ^^ Lamb of God," ijt was ordained,^ 
" Ye shall not break a bone of it :" Davib, prophe^- 
ing of the Messiah, says, ^^ He keepeth all his bones; 
not one ^^ of them is broken :" and, in the events 
^' He who saw it bare record, and he knoweth that he 
"saithtrue;" and he affirms, "They brake not his 

ip) Ps. xxii. 1. IVfatt. xzvii. 46. 

(;) Is. liii: 12. Matt, xxvii. 38. Mari^ xt, 2f, 

(r) Pfl. Ixix. 21. Matt, xxvii. 34, 48. 

(0 Ps. xxii. 18. John, xix;23, 24. (i) It. Hii. 7, 6. 
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■*^ legs*^ (though they brake the legs of the'malefactort 
crudffed idth him), ^^ that the Scripture should be 
^< fulfilled^ A bone of him shall not be broken.*" (v) 
Isaiah, prophesying of his burial, says, ^^He made 
^^. his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in hitf 
f^ death :^ and here again we inay ^admire the exact 
completion of the prediction ; for Jesus was buried like 
the wicked companions of his death, under the general 
leave granted to the Jews for taking down their bodies 
from the cross; ytt Joseph cS Arimathea, a rich man 
and an honouriabk counsellor, and Nicodemus^ a man 
c^the Pharisees, a ruler of the Jews, a master of Israel, 
conspired to make his grave with the ricA, by " i^ap-. 
ping his body in linen clothes,^ &c. and ^^ laying it 
in ^a new sepulchre,^ which Joseph of Arimathea had 
caused to " be made for his own use.'" (w) When the 
Scribes and Pharisees asked Jesus Christ for a dga 
by which they might ascertain his Divine authority, 
the -reply was, *^ As Jonas was three days and three 
f ^ nights in the belly of the great fish, so shall the Son 
^* of man be in the heart of the earth :'* (x) and on 
anoth^ occasion, when the Jews requested a proof of 
his authority, he said, ^^ speaking of the temple of his 
" body,"—" Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
*' will raise it up.*" (y) These sayings were tauntingly 
thrown in his teeth during his crucifixion by the un-» 
feeling multitude who, " wagging their heads, said, 
" Ah ! -thdu that destroyest the teniple and -builde^ it 

(p) NniiL ix. 12. Ex. zii. 46. Ps. xxxiv. 20. John, xix. 33, 35, 3S 
(w) Is. liii. 9. Matt.'xxYU. 57. Mark, xv. 43. John, xix. 3d, 40, 
Or) M«tt: zu;4d. {^) John, u. 19. 
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<^ in three days, save thyself j and come down, fhmilihe 
^< cross !'^ (%) Soon, however, Jesus proved that]ie 
had ^^ power to lay down his life, and power to take it 
<^ up again ^^ (a) and, to fulfil his own prophecies, as 
well as all those relating to him that were scattered 
through the Jewish Scriptures, burst the bars of the 
tomb, and rose from. the dead on the thiard day« (&).. ^ 

The preceding instances are abundantly more than 
sufficient to show, that, according to ihe.prophets, tbng 
it behoved the Messiah to suffer, to die, and to liae 
again; and that according to the testimony of eyaei^ 
witnesses, who could not be deceived, who had no ob' 
ject to accomplish in deceiving others, and whose testi-^ 
mony is confirmed by their enemies, and persecutors, 
thus Jesus, Christ DID suffer y die, and rise-agoin. 
How the contemplation of these things may affeel 
others we cannot always conjecture; but surely the 
natural tendency of such an astonishing corresp(mdence 
as .that we have been. tracing, is to ^^ make out hearts 
f< bum.within us^^ with the cheering warmth of convic* 
tion,.and the pure flame of devotion^ similar to whtt 
wRs experienced by the two disciples on that ever me^ 
morable evening, when the risen Saviour ^^ talked with 
^^them in. their way ^ to Emmaus, ^^ opened to them 

the Scriptures, and, beginning at Moses and all the 

prophets, expounded unto them the things concerning 
« himself.'' (c) 

Suisse that, instead of the spirit of prophecy 
breathing more or less in every book of Scripture, pre* 

(?) Mark, xt. 29, SO. (a) John, z.18. 

(b) Li^e, zxiy. 7* (c) Luke, xzir* 13, 27, 32^ 
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dletiiig 0fent8 relative to a great variety joS general 
topicS) and delivering besides almost innumerable char- 
facteristics of the Messiah, all meeting in the jM^rson of 
JFestUh-^there had been only ten men in ancient times 
who pretended to be prophets, each of whom exhibited 
€aniyjive independent criteria as to place, government^ 
* concomitant events, doctrine taught, effects of doctrine^ 
cilaracter, sufRerings, or death; the meeting of all 
which, in one person, should prove the reality of their 
caDiiig as prophets, and of his mission in the character 
ihey have assigned him :<-*suppose, moreover, that all 
events were left to chance merely, and we were to com* 
pute, ftom the principles employed by mathematicians 
ki tbe investigation of such subjects, the probability of 
these Jifty independent circumstances happening a^ oiL 
Assume that there is, according to the technical phrase, 
0n equud chance for the happening or the failure of 
^floiy^ (me of the specified particulars ; then (d) the pro* 
Mbility against the occurrence of all the particulars in 
miy way, is that of the fiOth power of 2 to unity; that 
18, the probability is greater than 1125000000000000 
to 1> or greater than elecen hv/ndred and twenty-fi'ise 
millions cf millions to one^ that all these circiunstancee 
do not turn up, even at distinct periods. This compu* 
tatbn, however, is independent of the consideration of 
Hmey Let it then be recollected farther^ that, if any 
one of the specified circumstances happen, it may be 
the' day after the delivery of the prophecy, or at any 

(<0 Emerson on Chances, prop. 3 j Wood*s ' Algebra, art 419, 
C^anoei. -^ 
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period from that time to the end of the wwld'^ -il^ 
will so indefinitely augment the probability against tbfc 
'contemporaneous occurrence of merely thefle fifty dr* 
cumstances, that it surpasses the power of numbers \» 
express correctly the immense improbability of itt 
taking place. Be it remembered also, that in this cak 
culation I have assumed the hypothesis vkost &T0un 
able to the adversaries of prophecy, and the most^niK 
fitvourable possible to the well-being of the world, and 
the happiness of its inhabitants ; namely, the hy|MK 
thesis that every thing is fortuitous; and it wiU.bi 
seen how my argument is strengthened by lestorii^ 
things to their proper state. If every thing W£ie left to 
'blind chance, it appears that the probability agunst the 
. ulfilment of only fifty independent predictions in tht 
same time, place, and individual, would be toogreatto 
*be expressed numerically: how much greater^ th^ 
must it be in fact, when all events are undcsr the ocdiv 
trol of a Being of matchless wisdom, power, and goodk* 
ness, who hates fraud and deception, who must espe^ 
dally hate it when attempted under his iuuDie and aaoi^ 
thority, who knows all that occurs in all places, and 
who can dissipate with ^' the breath of his mouth** 
every deceiver, and all their delusions ? The more we 
know of the prophedes,'and of history, whether sacred 
or profane, the more we are struck with the .conesponA- 
-ence of predictions and events; their coincidence via 
hundreds of instances is so palpably notorious that none 
can deny it : every principle of reason, every result of 
correct computation, instituted with a view to (hisia* 
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qtdry, is in favour of the positions maintained by 
Christians in all ages. Imagine these to be still doubt- 
ful, and what is there else that is stable and certain ? 



'« If these faU, 



** The pillai*d firmament is rottenneM, 
'■ *« And earth's base built on stubble.*'— *Miltow. 

But a person who wished to reason in favour of the 
Wuth of the Christian Religion from prophecy, need 
iiot take this wide field of argument. There are many 
.small portions in some of the prophetic writings, on 
tither of which he may safely make his stand* He may 
teike, for example, either the ninth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth, forty-fifth or^ fifty-third chapters of Isaiah, 
and challenge any one to account satisfactorily for the 
exact correspondence of the prediction and the history, 
Except he admit diat the prophet was inspired by God 
to foretell the events. Suppose we fix upon the fifty- 
third chapter. So striking are its contents, and so ex- 
acdy were its distinct particulars, amounting cleatly to 
ten or twelve, verified in the life and sufierings of Jesus 
Christ, that there have not been wanting modem Deists 
Ito affirm that it was actually composed after the Chris^ 
^ tian sera. This calumny, however, needs no laboured 
refutation. The Septuagint version is well known, ^s 
I remarked in a preceding letter, to have been under- 
taken nearly 300 years before Christ ; and that version, 
according to the testimony of one who saw the original, 
.contained the prophecies of Isaiah. Besides, it is an 
Uncontrovertible fact, that the Jews in all ages, from the 
delivery of these prophecies to the present, admitted 
Isaiah to be taught of God. . The later Rabbins, it is 
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true, to avoid the conclusions which Christians, deduce 
firom Isaiah, and especially the chapter last specified^ 
have invented a distinction of a double Messiah^ ^< oiije 
<^ who was- to redeem us, and another who was to suffer 
<^ for us ; for they say, that there are two several per- 
^^ sons promised under the name of the Messiah ; one of 
^^ the tribe of Ephraim, the other of the tribe of 
^ jfudah ; one the ^pn pf Joseph^ the other the son of 
^^ David ; the one to precede, fight, and suffer ii^th \ 
'' the other to follow, conquer, reign, and never die^*" (^) 
But Bishop Pearson proves that this distinction, is falsQ 
as well as novel; and farther, that the Rabbins wlu^ 
preceded Jesus Christ understood the chapter, pf whictl 
we, are now speaking, to be a prediction of the Mes- 
siah, and (Xf him alone. 

Origen, indeed, informs us, (/) that in his time tli9 
Jews took another way to ev^de the difficulties in whicl^ 
the consideration of this chapter placed them. They 
^gued, that the prophecy did not relate to one man, 
but to one people, the Jewsy who were smitten of God^ 
and dispersed among the gentiles for their conversion. 
But to show tlie absurdity of their interpretation,, be 
pressed them with this sentence from the Septuagin^ 
etxo ray oLvoiuim t8 Xout fM tjxh ^^S ^olvotov: and the ar* 
gument was so decisive, they could not withstand it. 
This proves not only the truth of the received interpr^ 

(e) Pearson on the Greed, p. 185. 

(/) Orig. contra Gelsum, Ub. 1. cap. 44. See also Abbadie, wlio 
argues with gre^t acajteness^nd force from this compter (Isai. liii.) in hii 
work already referred to, sect. iv. chap. 9. His reasonings, also, ftom 
the predictions of Daniel, Zechariah, and Malachi, are equally oon- 
vindngt 
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tation. of this famous prophecy, but farther^ that the 
Hebreiv^ text of that time read agreeably to the »f 
SmfOTw of the Septuagint ; otherwise, the Jews, by 
quoting theu own text (Is. liii. 8), and showing tkat it 
did not mean ^* smitten to deaths'" would have repro-t 
bated the Greek version, and triumphed over the 
Christian advocate. 

It may be farther remarked, that, if it be the people 
of Israel of whom the prophet speaks in this chapter, 
he makes them to descend from a very base and ob* 
■cure origin, when he compares them to ^^ a tendei^ 
•' plant which grew out of a dry and barren ground f' 
this cannot well apply to a nation which in its origin 
was, as Abbadie observes, ^^ the most glorious and 
^^ magnificent that ever was known ; as having been 
^^ separated and distinguished from all other nations in 
the person of their first parent, Abraham, and which 
was honoured with the promises of the covenant.^ 
So again, to seize only another feature of this portion 
of prophecy, — ^how was God's people stricken for the 
iniquity of his people.'*' None could fairly resist the 
inference that the allusion here was not to the people 
of God, but to some one who suffered affliction for their 
sake. 

Nor has this remarkable portion of prophecy been 
successftil merely in puzzling and silencing the Jew^. 
It has, under the divine blessing, been instrumental in 
converting unbelievers, in every age of the church. 
There has occurred a signal instance in modem times, 
namely, that of the celebrated John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, a man, ^^ whom the Muses were fon4 to 
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inspire and ashamed to avow,^^ who lived the life of 
a libertine and Atheist ; but who^ agreeably to the 
testimony of Bishop Burnet^ died the death ^^ of » 
•* penitent Christian."' The perusal of this chapter^ 
the meditation upon its complete fulfilment, and upon 
the beautiful summary it contains of the most peculiaift 
and distinguishing doctrines of Christianity, so ope* 
rated on the mind of this profligate, though able man^ 
^a to lead (in the opinion of the prelate just taieiU 
tioned) to an unfeigned faith in Him <^ who was wounded 
*< for his transgressions, and by whose stripes he wM 
« healed;' 

Such then, my friend, being the cogency of the evi- 
dence resulting from prophecy, let us not attempt to 
resist it; such the purity and heavenly tendency of the 
precepts and doctrines often blended with the pre<Se* 
tions, let us yield ourselves to their influence. Let us 
gather food for meditation from the animating language 
of those who 

^' th* inspiring breath 
" Ecstatic felt ; and, from this world retirM, 
*' ConversM with angels and immortal forms 
'' On gracious errands bent" Thoxsoit. 

Let us implant the delightful anticipations of faith, upon 
the triumphant declarations of prophecy, and hail that 
happy period foretold by Isaiah, when 

'« Every yalley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hiH be 
'^ brought low ; 

*^ And the crooked shall become straight, and the lou^ placet a 
*' smooth plain ; 

*^ And the glory <^ Jehovah shall be revealed ; 
*'- <« And all flesh shall see together the salvation of our OoD.^- 
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Infidelity, every where active, though always baf- 
fled, will suggest the improbability of the completion 
of the prophecies yet unfulfilled : but when it is con* 
sidered that many of the predictions, long ago realized, 
were delivered at the same time, and by the same pro- 
phet, as those for whose accomplishment we are wait- 
ing, it would be the height of absurdity and impiety 
to encourage a doubt. It may happen naturftUy 
enough, that the true meaning of a prediction may be 
disguised, in order that the wayward wiUs of men may 
not operate for itspreyention ; but this is no reason for 
its rejection. Prophecies are like writings in cipher? 
which require either tutors or events tb explain their 
^dden meaning, and render them natural and intelli- 
^ble. This, with regard to the Old Testament precUc- 
tions^ ^ is what Jesus Christ and his Apostles have 

done- They have opened the seal, they have ren<; 

the veil, and developed the spiritual sense. They 

have taught us, that our enemies are our passions, 
" that our Redeemer is a spiritual Redeemer: that 
'' he is to have a first and a second coming, the one in 
" humility to abase the proud, the other in glory to 
^^ exalt .the humble ; that Jesus Christ is God as well 
"as man." (g') 

I am, &c. 

i(jg) Pascal's Thoughts : " The Law figurative.^ 
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LETTER VII. 

On the Evidence deducible from Miracksj and on 
the Credibility of Human Testimohg. 

The advocates of Revealed Reli^on affirm, utthout 
toy fear of refutadon, that the argument resuttisg 
from the completion of Prophecy is one that is ooi^- 
tinually increasing in force; while they are often 
as ready to admit, that the argument from Miracles 
diminishes in proportion as we recede fardier from the 
Apostolic times. I hope, my friend, to be able to 
convince you, in the course of the present letter^ that 
this is a concession which need not be made : but that 
we have as good reason to believe the miraculous fiEtcts 
of Scripture, as any except eye-witnesses, or those 
who received their information immediately from the 
lips of eye-witnesses. 

The evidence flowing from the performance of mi* 
rades is indeed so summary and convincing, that it 
may be stated satisfactorily in very few words : for this 
reason, however, as it should seem, it has been selected 
by ingenious unbelievers to exercise their dexterity and 
acumen upon ; and thus it becomes requisite to discuss 
this branch of our sul^ect with a minuteness and com^ 
parative prolixity which might, otherwise, have been 
altogether avoided. 

By miracles^ I do not mean " juggling tricks,** but 
supernatural events. This genuine notion of miracles 
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has beeii sometimes obscured by defitiidoii ; yet a 
candid inquirer after truth cannot well mistake. Most 
(a£ the opinions entertained by men of good sensed 
apart from any controversial views as to this topic, 
are correct. No man would think diat curing lame* 
niess, by a regular surgical or medical process, was 
miraculous : every man would say that the instantane- 
ous production of a limb^ and ^^ making the maimed 
*^ whole,^ was miraculous. And this exactly reaches 
the logical sdeittific notion of miracles : for, when 
^< such effects are produced as {cceteris paribus) ore 
^Usually produced, God is said to operate acearding 
^^ to the common course of nature : but when such 
'** efiects are produced as are {ccet par.) contrary to, 
** ot d^erent from that common course, they are said 

^ to be MIEACITLOUS.^' 

Now no man will presume to affirm that it is impos" 
Mle a teacher should be sent from God. It may be 
fUcessary that one should be senlt; and I think the 
train of observation and deduction of facts in my 
second and third letter, establish that necessity. If 
cme or more be sent, they must bring credentials 
to' evince that their mission is divine; and what can 
:lli0se credentials be but miracles? In fact, the very 
idea' of a revelation includes that of miracles. A 
Terelation cannot be made but by a miraculous inter- 
position of Deity : so that the probability of a reve- 
lation implies a correspondent probability of the occur- 
rence of miracles ; and the necessity of a revelation a 
like necessity of miracles. Nay, I may venture to 
affirm finrAer, tlurt there is a mutual and necessary 
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correlation between the two : for as, on the one hand;; 
miracles (or prophecies, which ar^ in fiict mbraculous, 
being contrary to the course of nature) are neoessaiy 
.to prove the divine authority of an agent ; so, on thf 
other hand, the performance of uncontrolled miracles^ 
.or the delivery of true predictions, immediately sug*' 
gests to the mind th^ conviction that they have been 
permitted solely for the purpose of proving that th^ 
person, by whom they are performed, is employei by 
God to do something, or reveal something, whic]^ 
mankind would not have known in any other way. 

It is, one would suppose, almost an intuitive ttudi, 
that, when a person performs evident and uncontrolled 
miracles in proof of any doctrine, those whp .have 
.sufficient evidence of the reality of sucb mirmJes 
ought to admit the doctrine to be true, or from God. 
-At all events, the proposition is easily ded^ce4 from 
a few steps of obvious reasoning ; limiting it, as J 
have done, with Baxter, Barrow, and Chandler, tip 
uncontrolled miracles, or those the apparent desi^ .of 
which is not contradicted either by. the absurdity of 
the thing they are intented to prove, or by some equal 
or greater miracles opposed to them. We thus exclude 
every thing like juggling from the idea of miracles ; 
.and at the same time free ourselves firom idl.coaisidera- 
tion of pretended 'miracles, such as those .performed 
by the Egyptian magicians, with the permission or the 
performance of which, as they were controUedy.yre 
have nothing to do. The reasoning from which. our 
proposition flows is simply this.: a genuine ;inixack 
.caQnot.be performed without, an .eztraordyoiaiytdivine 
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interpositioii, either mediate or immediate. If tihc 
Supreme Bdng would confirm the truth of a proposi- 
ttoH to one man, bj the testimony of another to whom 
it was immediately revealed, we can conceive no method 
by^hich it would be so effectually accomplished, as 
by conferring on him power to work a miracle in con* 
iirmation of it. When a miracle is uncontrolled^ we 
csn conjecture no particular by which it can be 
distinguished from a miracle wrought to confirm' a 
truth. If God were to suifier an uncontrolled' miracle 
to be wrought in confirmation of a falsehood, there 
wdfiild seem io be no criterion by which his testimony 
could be distinguished. It is inconsistent with the 
wisdom and goodness of God, to suffer an uncontrolled 
mnracle to be wrought to establish a falsehood; since 
it would leave his creatures in a perpetual uncertainty, 
and an uncertainty that wotdd be most painful to the 
most virtuous^ who have always most wished for a 
revelation. Since, therefore, God is both wise and , 
good, it follows that a proposition attested by uneon-i 
trolled miracles is attested by him, and is of neces^y 
true. 

From this reasoning it is natural to expect, that 
in the Scripture History there should be recorded 
m^ay miracles; and thus, on examining the sacred 
▼diilune, are our expectations realized. The faith of 
Moses was confirmed by the miracle of the burning, 
yet unconsumed, bush. Moses convinced the children 
of Israel that God employed him to lead them out of 
Egypt, by performing mnracles by means of his rod : 
he* appeided to similar miracles before Pharaoh for the 

VOL. I. I 
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same purpose: the passage through the Red Sea, 
which opened to deliver the Israelites from the Egyp* 
tians, who were afterwards swallowed up in the col- 
lapsing waters, was miraculoi;is : the gudiing of waters 
firom a solid rock on its being struck by Moises, was 
miraculous : the passage of the river Jordan under 
Joshua, the standing stffl of the siin and moon at his 
command, and the falling of the walls of Jericho, were 
toiiaculous: the sacrifice kindled by fire from heaven; 
the raising of the Shunamite^s and of the widow dT 
Sarepta^s sons; the destruction of the captains and 
their fifties by fire from heaven ; the dividing of the 
waters of Jordan by means of the mantle of Elijah, 
and the translation of that prophet, are events c^ the 
same class; and so are those recorded in Daniel, 
respecting the fiery furnace and the den of lions. 
Prom the numerous New Testament miracles, begin- 
ning with that wrought at the marriage at Cana, I 
cannot attempt to make an adequate selection. Though 
it may be proper to remark, that those performed by 
Jesus Christ differed essentially from otheris : Moseft 
could not work miracles without his rod ; the Apostles 
performed theirs, for the most part expressly, and 
always virtually, *' in the name of Jesus Christ of 
" Nazareth : " the Messiah exerted miraculous power 
' from himself 9 without any reference to another. And, 
farther, the miracles of Jesus Christ were uniformly 
benevolent : — ^he cured the sick, — he healed the lame^ 
he made the maimed whole, — ^he made the deaf to 
hear^ the blind to see, the dumb to speak, — ^he raised 
Uie dead, and finally he raised himself; thus eviiudng 
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at once the greatest miracle, and the sublimest act 
of beneyolence ; for, as he ^^ died for onrsins,'' so he 
^^ rose again for our justification.^ So numerous, 
indeed, and to beneficial were his miracles, that *^ the 
^^ multitude were astonished, saying, It was nef)er 
^^seen so in Israel;"'' and well might their astonish- 
nmnt be excited, as our Lord wrought more benevolent 
miracles in one afternoon, (A) than had been performed 
by any of the prophets in all dieir lives. 

That one great object, kept in view by Christ and 
his apostles in performing miracles, was to Aimish 
awakening and convincing proofs of their divine mis- 
don, ifi evident from the uniform tenor of the New 
Testament Histories. The language of the Jewish 
Ruler was the pure unadulterated language of common 
sense, the force of which all the sophistry in the world 
cannot weaken : ^^ Rabbi, we know that ibon art a 
^^ teacher come from God : for no man can do these 
^< miracles that thou doest, ewcept God he with 
** Aim.'" (i) The Chief Priests and the Pharisees had 
the same conviction ; for, said they, after Lazarus was 
raised from the dead, ^' This man doeth many mira- 
*^ cles : if we let him alone, aU will believe on him." (k) 
Jesus Christ himself appeals to his miracles : ^^ I have 
^^ ^eater witness (says he) than that of John : for the 
^^ works which the Father hath given me to finish, the 
^' works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father 
" hath sent me.''^ (/) And again, when the Jews 
^^ asked him, If thou be the Christ tell us plainly. 

(h) See Matt. ix. 18—84. (i) John, iii. 2. 

Ik) John, ad. 47, 48. (/) John, y. 36. 

l2 
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^^ How long dost thou make us to doubt? Jesufl 
^^ answered them, The works that I do, they bear 
^^ witness of me. If I dp not the works of my Father, 
^^ believe me not. But if I do, though ye believe 
^^ not me, believe the works ; that ye may know and 
^^ believe that the Father is in me and I in him.^. 
^^ If I had not done among them the works which. 
^^ none other man did, they had not had sin.^ (m) 
And on another occasion, when John sent his disciples, 
to Christ to ask, ^' Art thou He that should come, or 
^ do we look for another.'^ Jesus answered and said 
^^ unto them, Go and show John again those things 
" which ye do hear and see : the blind receive, thdr. 
^^ sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
'^ and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
" poor have the Gospel preached imto them.*" («) 
In like manner, with regard to the Apostles, <^ God 
^' also bare them witness, both with signs and wonders, 
« and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
" Ghost, according to his own will.'' (o) 

ConsiBtently with this, the early Christian writers 
and apologists, in all those cases where they do not 
assume the history as true, and thence argue that 
Jesus ought to be received as the Messiah, appeal 
in very express terms to his miracles. Thus Qua- 
DEATus appeals very strongly to those ^ miracles. 
Justin Martyr asserts the performance of miracles 
by Jesus in as forcible words as language will luhnit^ 
and assigns the reason why he rather had recourse 

(m) John, X. 24, 25. 37, 38. xv. 24. (ft) Matt. sL 3, 4, 6. 

(o) Heb. ii. 4. See alio Acts, ziv. 9. x. 38, 39, &c. 
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Co tBe argament from prophecy^ than that from miro- 
elea; viz. that his opponents would ascribe the latter 
to magic. IsENiSUs, Lactavtius, Tebtullian, 
0&I6EN, AuGusTiN, and Jerome, speak of Christ^s 
miracles (and often, indeed, of those wrought sub- 
sequently to the Apostolic times), * and notice the 
same evasion on the part of the adversaries to Chris- 
tianity. 

It is highly worthy of remark, too, that none of the 
eatly opposers of the religion of Jesus, pretend to dis- 
pute that he performed miracles. XiUCian, Juliax, 
PoBPHYBY, HiEBOCLEs, Celsus, &c. admit that 
miracles were wrought Juhan, it is true, endeavours 
to make %ht of them, and wonders that so much stir 
should be made about a person, who merely ^^ opened 
^^ the eyes of the blind, restored limbs to the lame, 
<^ and delivered persons possessed.^ Celsus, again, 
ridicules the mifacleis, but never disputes that they 
occurred. *^ Well, (said he) suppose that you really 
<^ did those things that ye talk of; pray must we 
^^ deem the persons who perform such wondeiful bpe- 
<^ rations to be sons of God; or must we not rather 
" deem them vile wretches, well versed in a diabolical 
** art?'^ Now, who can imagine, for a moment, that 
so violent an opposer of Christianity would have ad- 
mitted the miracles of Christ as real facts, had he not 
been compelled to it by the universal consent of all 
mquirihg men of the age in which he lived? ' Hence 
it maybe asked (with Mr. F. Cunningham), "whether 
"modern infidels who have ventured to contradict 
^^ the miracles of Christ, a weapon Celsus was afraid 
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^^ to take up) have estimated the rashness e| thdr 
<^ enterprize ? Are they competent to deny whsit a 
^^' spectator no less malevoknt than themselyes was 
<^ compelled to admit ? Has the lapse of eighteen 
^' hundred years enabled them to ascertain a &ct of 
^^ daily occurrence irith more accuracy than a by<- 
^^ stander ? Are objects best seen at the greatest 
"'distance?'' 

Thus it appears, that we have the most marked 
and direct testimony of the finends of Revealed 
Religion (those, too, who had been converted from 
heathenism by the weight of its evidence), and the 
concessions of its enemies, in favour of those miracles, 
which were performed in order to prove that the reli- 
gion came from God; and this testimony, and diese 
concessions, were delivered so near the period in which 
the miracles wei'e supposed to have been wrought^ 
that they cannot ^e. accounted for in any other way 
than by admitting that both Christians and unbelievers, 
in the early ages,: were convmced that something which 
required more than human enei^ had occurred. 
Why, tjben, should this be disputed in these remote 
ages? 

Voltaire and Mr. .Hume will answer this question, 
by telling us in effect, though not in express wordsy 
" that since miracles are not wrought now^ diey never 
^ were wrought at all.'' 

The substance of Mr. Hume's argument (wMoh I 
describe, because almost all later Deists have echoed hia 
sentiments) is. this, ^^ Experience, which in wme 
" thix^s is variable, in others is uniform, is our cnly 
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^< guide in leasoning concenung matters of fact. 
<< Variable experi^ce gives rise to probability only ; 
^^m unifonn experience amounts to proof. Oinr 
" beli^ of any fact, from the testimony of eye-wit- 
^< nesses, is drnved from no other principle than our 
<< experience of the veracity of human testimony. If 
^^ die fact attested be miraculous, there arises a con- 
^^ test of two opposite experiences, or proof against 
^^ proof. Now, a miracle is a violittion of the laws of 
^ nature ; and as a firm and unalterable experience 
*^ huB established these laws, the proof against a mira- 
^ cle, from the very nature of the fact, is as complete 
^^ as any argument from experience can possibly be 
'< imagined ; «id if so, it is an undeniable conse- 
^ ^ence, that it cannot be surmounted by any proof 
^' whatever derived from human testimony.''^ (p) 

Now, to this reascming, or the most ^omiaen^ and 
essential parts of it, several decisive answers have 
1been, or may be, given. A few of these may properly 
find a place here. 

I. Dr. Campbell, in his celebrated ^^ Dissertation 
^ on Miracles,^ shows the fallacy of Mr. Hume^s ar- 
gument thus : ^^ The evidence arising from human 
'^ testimony is noi solely derived from experience: on 
^^ the contrary, testimony has a natural influence on 
^ belief, antecedent to experience. The early and 
^^ unlimited assent given to testimony by. children, 
^^ gradually contracts as they advance in life: it is, 
*^ therefore, more consonant to truth to say, that our 
^* diffidence in testimony is the result of experience, 

(;») SnqrdopaBdui Bi&taanica, biU AbridgmerU, 
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^' than that oiir/ai/A in it has this foundation. Besides, 
^f the unifonnity of experience in favour of any fact is 
^^not a proof against its being reversed in a particular 
\' instance. The evidence arising from the idngle tes- 
" timony of a man of known veracity will go farther to 
".establish a belief of its being actually reversed. If 
"his, testimony be confirmed by a few others of the 
" same, character, we cannot withhold our assent to the 
V, truth of it. Now, though the operations of. nature 
"are governed by uniform laws, and though, we h&'ve 
", not the testimony of our senses in favour of any 
" violation of them ; still if, in particular instances, we 
"have the testimony of thousands of our fellow- 
^.^ creatures, and those, too, men of strict integiity, 
" swayed by. no motives of ambition or. interest, and 
" governed .by the principles of common aense,^ that 
*' they were, actually witnesses of these violations, . the 
"constitution of our nature obliges us to believe 

"them.''(9) - 

II. Mr. Hume^s reasoning is founded upon too 

limited a view of the law§ and course of nature. If we 

consider things duly, we shall find that lifeless matter 

is utterly incapable of obeying any laws, or of being 

endued with any powers : and, therefore, what is 

, usually called the course of nature can be nothing el^e 

than the arbitrary will and pleasure of God, acting 

continually upon matter according to certain rules of 

uniformity, still bearing a relation to contingeucied. 

So that it is as easy for the Supreme Being to altef 

what men think the course of nature, as to preserve it. 

(<l) Encyclopaedia Britannicai art AhridgmenL 
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Those effects, which are produced in the world regu*^ 
larly and indesinentlyi and which are usuaUy termed 
the works of nature, prove the constant Providence of 
Deiiy; those, on the contrary, which, upon any extra- 
ordinary occasion, are produced in such a maimer as it 
is manifest could hot have been either by human power, 
or by what is called chance, prove lindeniably the 
immediate interposition of the Deity on that especial 
occasion. God, it must be recollected, is the jo^vernor 
of the moral as well as of the physical world ; l^d^dlfte 
the moral well-being of the universe is of more conse- 
quence than its physical order and regularity, it fol- 
lows, obviously, that the laws, conformably with which 
the material world seems generally to be regulated, are 
subservient, and may occasionally yield, to the laws by 
which the moral world is governed. Although, there^ 
fore, a miracle is contrary to the usual course of nature 
(and would indeed lose its beneficial effect j if it were 
not so), it cannot thence be inferred that it is ^^ a 
*' violation of the laws of nature,^ allowing the term to 
include a regard to moral tendencies. The laws by 
which a wise and holy God governs the world, cannot, 
unless he is pleased to reveal them, be learned in any 
other way than from testimony ; since, on this suppo- 
sition, nothing but testimony can bring us acquainted 
with the whole series of his dispensations, and this kind 
of knowledge is absolutely necessary previously to our 
correctly inferring those laws. Testimony, therefore, 
must be admitted as constituting the principal means 
of discovering the real laws by which the universe has 
been regulated ; that testimony assures us, that the 

I 5 
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apparent course of nature bas often been interrupted 
te produce important moral effects: and we must not 
at random disregard such testimony, because, in esti* 
mating its credibility, we ought to look ahnost infinitely 
more at the moral, than at the physical, drcumstanoes 
conneeted with any particular eyent.(r) 

III. But the defence of ^miracles against the ob# 
jections of infidels need not be thrown wholly upon 
these general and abstract reasonings, satisfactory and 
cc^nt as they are. The miracles recorded in Scripi* 
ture, and especially those performed by Moses, by 
Jesus Christ, and his Apostles, are accompanied by 
evidence such as you will find it difficult to adduce in 
support of any other historic fact, and such as cannot 
possibly be brought in support of any pretended fact 
whatever ; evidence, such as the pretended miracles of 
Mahometanism^ and those of the Romish church, are 
totally destitute of. 

The truth of a matter of fact may be positively in^ 
ferred and known, if it be attended by certain criteria, 
such as no pretended fiact can possibly have. These 
criteria are at least four. It is required, first, that the 
fact be a sensible fact, such as men^s outward senses 
can judge of: secondly, that it be notorious^ -pei" 
formed publicly in the presence of witnesses : thirdly, 
that there be memorials of it, or monuments, actions, 
and customs, kept up in commemoration of it : fourthly, 
that such monuments and actions commence with "die 

(r) This argument is pursued to a considerable extent hy the kte 
Professor Vince, in his '* Sermons ofi the Credibility of Mirades, 
^preached before the University of Cambridge.*' 
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foot. («) TJBiere may be fiicts in favour of which thcso 
four marks cannot be product ; but the argument of 
Leslie, and St. Real, is, diat whateyer has all these four 
marks cannot be false.(0 

For example, could Moses have persuaded six hun> 
dred thousand men that he had led them through the 
B.ed Sea in the manner irelated in Exodus, or have insti«> 
tuted the passover m commemoration of the deutanictmi 
of the Egyptian first-bom, if these circumstances had 
nev^r occurred ? Could he make the Israelites fawg 
that they were fed miraculously with manna forty years 
in the wilderness, or that, during all that period, their 
" raiment waxed not old,ndther did their feetswell,^^ (v) 
imless those things, however extraordinary, were facts? 
Here our four criteria apply. The first two secure 
from any cheat or imposture, at the time the facts oc- 

(«) These criteria were first proposed as decisive in finvour of the 
Scriptare Miracles ahout 1697) by Mr. Charles Leslie, in his admiral^e 
and unanswerable book, ** A Short and Eai^ Method with the Deists *' 
(from which I select the instances given in this section), and by the 
Abb^ St. ReaL It is of no consequence to the argument, to determine 
Aether these authors invented it independently of each other, or bor- 
xo^ved it one from the other ; but it Is important to remark, on the autho* 
rity of the late very able Mr. Jones, of Nayland, that Dr, Conyert Jilidm 
dletotty feeling how necessary it was to his principles that he should find 
aome way of getting over Mr. Leslie's arguments, looked out assiduously, 
for twenty years together, to find some pretended fact to which these fbiur 
•criteria could be applied, but without success, Br. Middleton died a 
S>eist notwithstanding ! Alas ! is this the conduct of one who professed 
to yidd to notMng but Mason P or of one, who, throng some strange 
IMitJ) ^'loveddai^essrathaihan light ?** 

it) The miracles of Scripture have two additional tests, upon which, 
however, no stress is laid in this argumentation. They have an important 
and, worthy of Aeir author : and they are independent of second causes. 

(v) Deut. viii. 4. xxiz. 5. 
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curved, and the last two preserve equally against any 
imponiuon. in after ages; because the auth<»rs of the 
book in which these facts are related, speak of it as 
written at that time by the actors or eye-witnesses, and 
as commanded by God to be carefully kept and pre- 
aeryed to aU generations, and read publicly to all the 
people at stated times, (tr) And farther, the institu- 
tions iqppointed in this book were to be perpetually ob< 
served, firom the day of each institution for ever among 
these people, in memory of the miraculous facts. Now-, 
suppose this book to have been forged a hundred or a 
thousand years after the time of Moses; would not 
every one say when it first appeared, " We never heard 
*^ of this book before ; we know of no such institutions, 
as of a passover^ or circumcision, or sabbaths, mkA 
the many feasts and fasts therein appointed; we 
; know nothing of a tribe of Levi, or of a tabernacle 
" in which they were to serve in such an order of priestr 
^^ hood : this book must be an arrant forgery, for it 
^^ is destitute of all those marks which it gives of it* 
^^ self, as to its own continuance, and of those institu- 
>* tions which it relates." No instance can be shown^ 
since the world began, of any book so substantiated 
that was a forgery, and yet passed off, as exhibiting 
truth, upon any people. 

Mr. Leslie, however, does not stop here, but adds a 
Jifth mark as peculiar to our Bible, distinguishing it 
from all other histories, relating facts that formerly oc- 
curred : t^s iis, that the book, in which the facts are 
related, contains likewise the law of that people to 

(»)Deat zzzL 10, 11, 12. Josh. viii. 34, 35. Neh. rSx. 
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whom it belongs, and is their statute book by which 
their causes are determined. This will render it im- 
possible for any one to coin or forge such a book, so as 
to make it pass as authentic among any people. If^ 
for example, a person should forge a statute-book for 
England, and publish it next term, could he make >tt 
the judges, lawyers, and people believe that this was 
their genuine and only statute book by which their 
causes had been determined for centuries past ? They 
must forget their old statute-book, and believe that 
this new book, which they never saw or heard of be- 
fore, was the very book which had been referred to in 
the pleadings in Westminster-hall for so many ages^ 
which had been so often printed, and of which the 
originals are now kept in the Tower, to be consulted^ 
as there is occasion. Thus it is that the books of 
Moses contain, not only the history of the Jews, but 
also their municipal law, as well civil as ecclesiastical: 
and thus, also, it is with respect to the New Testament, 
which ia the spiritual and ecclesiastical law to the 
Christian church in all nations; and which cannot, 
therefore, be corrupted, imless all persons in all nations 
whithersoever Christianity is spread, should conspire in 
the corruption of the Gospel. 

. Mr. Leslie selects some striking, though famiHar, 
examples in illustration of his general argument; 
among others, he adverts to the Stonehenge on Salis- 
bury Plain, and compares it with the stones set up at 
GUgaL Every one, as he observes, knows this Stone- 
henge, or has heard of it ; and yet none know the 
reason why those great stones were set there, or by 
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whotn, or in memory of what Now, suppose a penoH 
should publish a book to-morrow, and therein affirm 
that these stones were set up by Hercules, Polyphe- 
mus, .or Garagantua, in memory of such and such ef 
their actions : if be merely make the affirmation, some 
few may perhaps give him credit. But if, for fartha 
confirmation of his assertion, he should say in this book, 
that it was written at the time when such actions !irere 
performed, and by the yery actors themselves, or by 
eye-witnesses: and that this book had been received as 
t^e, and quoted by authors of the ;greatest reputation 
in aU ages since ; moreover, that this book was well 
known in England, and enjoined by act of parliament 
to be taught our children ; and that in consequence we 
did teach it our children, and had been taught it bur- 
selves when we were children ; it would seem impertU 
n^ent.to ask any Deist whether he thinks such a ddlu- 
^ion could be passed upon the people of EngUuKL 

Let us now compare this with the Stonehenge, as we 
may call it, or t:welve great stones set up at Gilgal ; 
and erected in order that when the children df the 
Israelites in after ages should inquire their meaning, it 
should be told them, (a?) The occurrence, in comme^ 
moration of which these stones at Gilgal were set up, is 
as wonderful and miraculous as the passage q£ the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, and free from the 
puerile carpings which have been raised by unb^ev^rt 
against that remarkable event. Notice of this miracu- 
lous passage over the Jordan at Gilgal was giv^i to 
ibe people on the preceding day. (y) It took place at 

(x) Jofib. iy. 6, 7. (sr) Jodi. in. 5. 
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noon^dapy before the whole nation. And when .the 
nmteiB of the Jordan were divided, it was not at any 
h)w ebb, but at the time when that river overflowed its 
banks.()ir) It was effected, too, not by winds, or in 
length 4>f time, which winds would require to accinn- 
plishit; but all on a sudden, as soon as the ^* feet of 
'^ the priests that bare the ark were dipped in the brim 
^^ of the water, then the waters which came from above 
^^ stood, and rose up upon an heap : and they that 
^^ came down toward the sea of the plain, even the salt« 
^^ sea, failed, and were cut off ; and the people passed 
^>over right against Jericho. And the priests that 
^^ bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord stood firm 
^^ on dry ground in the midst of Jordan, until aU the 
^^ people were passed clean over Jordan. And it came 
^< to pass, when the priests that bare the ark of the 
^^ covenant of the Lord were come up out of the midst 
^^ of Jordan, and the soles of the priests^ feet were lift 
^' up unto the dry land, that the waters of Jordan re- 
^ turned into their place, and flowed over all his banks, 
^^ as they did before. And the people came, out of 
^^ Jordan on the tenth day of the first month, and en- 
^^ camped in Gilgal, in the east border o£ Jericho. 
^^ And those twelve stones, which the twelve men (firom 
^ every tribe a man) took out of the midst of Jordan, 
^> did Joshua pitch in Gilgal* And he spake unto the 
'> children of Israel, saymg. When your diildren shaU 
^^ ask their fathers in time to come, saying. What mean 
^^ these stones? then ye shall let your children know, 
^^ saying, Israel came over this Jordan on dry land. 

(a) Joih. iil. 15. 
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For the Lord your Grod dried up the wallers of Jor« 
^^ dan from before you, until ye were passed over, as 
^^ the Lord your God did to the Red Sea, which he 
" dried up from before us until we were gone over : 
^^ that all the people of the ewrth might know the hand 
*^ of the Lord, that it is mighty: that ye might fear 
." the Lord your God for ever/' (a) ' ' 

Now to frame our argument, let it be supposed that 
there never was any such occurrence as that passage 
over Jordan ; that these stones at Gilgal were set up 
on some other occasion, in some after age ; and then 
that some designing man invented this book of Joshua, 
and pretended that it was written by Joshua at thiiB 
time ; adducing this erection of stones at GUgal as a 
testimony of the truth of it. Would not the Israelites 
say to him, ^^ We know the stonage at Gilgal, but we 
^^ never before heard this reason assigned for it : nor 
" of this book of Joshua. Where has it been all this 
^^ while P and where, and how came you, after so many 
^^ ages, to find it? Besides, we are told in this book, 
^^ that this same passage over Jordan was ordained to 
be taught our children, from age to age ; and therefore 
that they were always to be instructed in the mean- 
ing of that stonage at Gilgal, as a memorial of it. 
*' But we were never taught it when we were children ; 
^^ nor did we ever teach our children any such thing. 
" And it is not at all likely that could have been for- 
^^ gotten, while so remarkable a stonage continued, 
*' which was set up for that and no other purpose.'^ 
If, then, for the reasons before assigned, no such im- 

(a) Jo6h. iu. 16—17. iv. 18--24. 
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position could be praetised successfully upon us as to 
the Stonehenge upon Salisbury Plain, how much less 
ooidd it be with regard to the erection at Gilgal ? . 

And farther, if, when we know not the reason of an 
insulated monument, such a delusive reason cannot be 
imposed ; how much more: impossible is it to impose on 
us in actions and observances which we celebrate in 
memory of. particular miraculous events P How im- 
possible to make us forget those passages which we 
daily commemorate ; and to persuade us that we had 
always observed such institutions or ceremonies in nbe- 
mory of what we never before heard of; that is, that 
we knew it before we knew it ! And if it be foimd th^ 
impossible to practise an imposition upon us, ev^i in 
some, things which have not all the four criteria be- 
fore^mentioned, how much more impossible is it that 
there should be any deceit with regard to particulars in 
which all those criteria actually meet. 

Similar reasoning is applied with ^ual success by 
this acute writer to the principal facts, including the 
miraculous ones, recorded in the Evangelical history. 
The works and the miracles of Jesus Christ are said, by 
the Evangelists, to be done publicly in the face of the 
world ; and so, indeed, himself affirmed in reasonii^ 
with his accusers : ^^ I spake openly to the world, s^nid 
^f in secret have I said nothing.'' (6) We learn also in 
the. Acts of. the Apostles, that three thousand at one 
time, and more than two thousand at another, (c) 

(b) John, xviii. 20. See on this point, Home on the Study of the 
Seiiptare^ yoL i. p. 541, 1st edit. 

(c) Acts, it 41. iy. 4. 
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were converted, upon conyictioii <^ what Aemselyef 
had seen and known, what had been done puhlidiy he* 
fore their eyes, and in particulars respecting which & 
was impossible to impose up(m them. So that here we 
find the two first of Mr. Leslie^s criteria. 

Then for the two second : Baptism and the Lofdjs 
Supper were instituted as perpetuid memorials of these 
things: they were not instituted in after ages, but 
at the very tame when the circumstances to whidi they 
relate took place ; and they have been observed with» 
out interruption, through Ae whole Christian woidd^ 
in all ages down from that time to the present. Beddes, 
Christ himself ordained apostles, and other ministers of 
his. Gospel, to preach and administer the sacraments: 
and that dkoagB *^ even unto the end of the world*^ (d) 
Accordingly^ they have continued by regular suoces- 
aion to this day. So that the Christian ministry is, 
and always has been, as notorious in point of fiict, as 
the tribe of Leyi among the Jews. The Groapdl also 
li as much a law, a rule of conduct to the Cfaristittis, as 
tha books of Moses to the Jews : and it being part of 
the witters of fifict or truths related in the Gospd that 
^ pastors and teachers^ {e) were appointed by Christ, 
^nd to continue till the. end of the world ; consequently 
if the Gkrapel history and doctrines were invaited (as 
they must be,if forged at all) in some ages after Christ ; 
then, at.the time of the invention, there could be no sucii 
order of clergy or ministers as derived themselves from 
the institution of Christ ; a circiunstance whidbi must 
give the lie to the Gospel, and demonstrate the whde 

(<0 Matt, zxviii. 20. (e) Sphes. It. 11. 
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to be fake. The miraculouiB actions of Ckiklk and hit 
Apostles being affinned to be true no otherwise. ^^ as 
there were at that identical time (whenever the ]^t 
will suppose the Gospel history to be foiled), not oifa^ 
aacram^ts or ordinances of Christ^s institution, but aai 
order of Christian pastors, &c. to administer them ; 
and it being impossible th^re could be any such things 
befone they were invented, it is as impossible they should 
be received and accredited when invented. Henoe it 
follows that it was as impossible to have imposed these 
nnraculous relations upon mankind in after ages, as it 
would have been to make parsons believe they saw the 
l||racles, or were parties concerned in the beneficial 
e4^9t8 resulting from them, if they were not. 

rV«^ • Notwithstanding all that has been said, how* 
ever, by Leslie and others, since there is no making a 
fenoe hig^ enough to keep out extravagant conjectures 
and surmifleii we find unbelievers exclaiming after aU, 
that still meii^ senses m^ht be imposed upon. To 
reasoning v/ft mn^ always oppose reasoning ; and it is 
often perfectly le^timate to oppose conjecture to con^ 
jecture; yet, with regard to the New Testament mir»- 
cles, we cannot have ao ill an opinion of the intellects 
<^ infidels an to conjeoti^re that they really believe. 

*^ That persons afflicted with the most excrucialing 
^^^ maladies and diseases should be juggled into perfect 
^ ease and health, and cured (as Celsus pretended) by 
<* legerdemain : 
• *< That blind men should see, the lame walk, the 
^^ deaf hear, the dumb speak, lepers be cleansed, and 
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" dead men come to life, merely by the play of &ncy, 
^^ and the force of imagination : 

^* That the senses of whole multitudes should be 

imposed upon to such a degree that they should all 

fancy together, they saw, heard, spake, ate and 
f^ drank, repeated these actions many times over, and 
^^ that in different places and circumstances, too, and 
" yet, after all, did nothing of all this ; but were either 
'5 asleep, or. in ecstasy, or under the influence of some 
^^ strange charm all the while : 

^* That five thousand men, for example, at one time 
>^ and four thousand at another (besides women and 
^' children), should persuade themselves they fed only 
^^ upon a few loaves and fishes; should publish it 
^^ to all the country that they did so ; refer to. time, 
^^ place, and persons present ; and yet, instead of this, 
^^ have been in fact at a splendid and magnificent feast, 
*^ where plenty and variety of all provisions, fit to 
"entertain such multitudes, were set before them.'*'* ' 

If these things may be, of what utility are our 
senses? What dependence can be placed upon themP 
or what credit can be due to a Deist who attests nothing 
but upon ewperience, and yet admits that thousands 
together may be deceived in reference to some of the 
most common and firequent actions and functions in 
hiunanlifeP 

In truth, there are but four hypotheses that can be 
assumed with respect to the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
one or other of which a reasonable being must adopt. 

Either, first, the recorded accounts of those mira* 
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des were absolute fictioiis wickedly mvented by some 
persons who had a wish to impose upon mankind : 

Or^ secondly, Jesus Christ did not work any true 
miracles ; but the senses of the people were in some 
way or other deluded, so that they believed he really 
di^ perform miracles, when in fact he did not : ■ 

Or, thirdly, that the spectators were not in any 
way dduded, but knew very well he wrought no mira- 
d^ : yet were all (both enemies and friends, the Jews 
themselves not excepted, though they daily ^* sought 
^^ occasbn against him ^) united in a close confederacy 
to persuade the world that he performed the most sur< 
prising things. So that, while some activdy circulated 
reports of these amazing occurrences, the rest kept 
their counsel, never offering to unmask the fraud, but 
managing the matter with so much cunning and dex- 
terity, and such an exact mutual harmony and cor- 
respondence, that the story of Jesus Christ'^s perform- 
ing . mirades should become current, should obtain 
almost universal credit, and not a single person be 
able to disprove it : 

Or,, fourtbly, that he did actually perform these 
astonishing works, and that the accounts given of them 
by the Christian writers in the New Testament are 
authentic and coiTect. 

He that does not adopt the last of these conclusions 
will find it a matter of very small consequence which 
of the three others he chooses. For that the stories 
cannot be Jictions is evident from the reasoning of 
Leslie already adduced : and it will be seen farther, 
firom a few moments'* consideration, that the denial of 
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the miracles of Jesus Christ, in any way, leads neces- 
sarily to the admission of a series of real miracles oC 
another kind. 

The progress of the human mind, as may be seen 
by all the inquiries into it, is a thing of a determinate 
nature : a man^s thoughts, words, and actions, are aD 
generated by something previous; there is ah ec^ 
blished course for these things (as well as for the 
physical part of the universe), an analogy, of which 
every man is a judge from what he feels in himself, and 
observes in others: and to suppose any number of 
men in determinate circumstances to vary from this 
general tenour of human nature in Uke circuihstHnces 
is a miracle, and may, as Dr. Hartley remarks, be 
made a miracle of any magnitude, u e. incredible to 
any degree, by augmenting the number and magnitude 
of the deviations. It is therefore a miracle in the 
human mindy as great as any that can possibly be con- 
ceived to take place with regard to the bod^f to sup- 
pose that multitudes of Christians, Jews, and Heathens, 
in the primitive times, should have borne such unques- 
tionable testimony, some expressly, others by indirect 
circumstances, as we learn from history they did, to 
the miracles said to be perfonned by our Lord upon 
the human body, unless they were really performed. 
In like manner, the reception which the miracles re- 
corded in the Old Testament met with is a miirade, 
unless those miracles were true. These are not how^ 
ever the only miracles which unbelievers in the Scripture 
miracles must admit. The very determination of the 
apostles to propagate the belief of fisdse miracles (in- 
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dependdnl of the additional diAculty arifiing firom the 
mknt concurrence of the Jews and Gentiles in the 
story, according to the third hypothesis suggested 
above), in support of such a religion as that taught in 
the New Testam^it, is as great a miracle as human 
imagination can conceive. For when they formed this 
design, whether they hoped to succeed, or conjectured 
that they should &fl in their imdertaking, they chose 
what they knew to be moral evUf with the contingency 
of experiencing natural evil; nay, so desirous Were 
they to obtain nothing but misery , that they miade 
their own persecution a test of the truth of their 
doctrines ;— thus violating the strongest possible of all 
laws of liuman nature, namely, that ^^ no man can 
" choose evil for its own sake,'" 

Here, then, an unbeliever must either deny all 
analogy, association, uniformity of action, operation 
of motives, selection of good in preference to evil, &c. 
«nd become an absolute sceptic in the most extensive 
acceptation of the term, or acknowledge that very 
strong physical analogies may sometimes be violated ; 
that is, he must have recourse to something miraculous 
in order that he may get quit of something miraculous. 
liCt him next inquire which of the two opposite classes 
of mirades will agree best with lus other notions : 
whether it be more analogous to the nature of God, the 
course of providience, the history of the world, the 
known progress of man in this life, &c. to allow that 
God imparted to certain select persons, of eminent 
p:ety, the power of working miracles ; or to suppose 
that he confounded the understandings, affections, and 
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wHole train of asBodatioiis, of thousands of persons, 
nay, of entire nations, in such a manner that men, whp 
in all odier things seemed to have acted like other ment 
should, in respect of the history of Jesus Christ, the 
Prophets, or the Apostles, abandon all established, 
rules of thinking and acting, and conduct themselves 
in a way miraculously repugnant to all our ideas and 
all our experience* In^ order to determine this in- 
quiryv let it not be forgotten that the object, of the 
dass of miracles against which the Deists contend, is 
worthy of a God of infinite wisdom, power, and good- 
ness : while the object of the latter is decidedly and ab- 
s(dutely inconsistent with wisdom and goodness, attri- 
butes which all Theists ascribe to that Great Being by 
whom alone miracles can be performed, allowing that 
they can be wrought at all. 

V. Much of the preceding reasoning is entirely in- 
dependent of any minute investigation of the nature of 
concurrent or successive testimony; and the whole 
discussion might safely be terminated without any re- 
ference to these abstruser inquiries, were it not that 
Hume and his disciples have frequently adverted to 
them, and that silence might be construed into in- 
ability to break through their web of sophistry. The 
argiunent of Dr. Campbell has already been briefly 
sketched ; I shall here add a few distinct considerations. 
And, first, with regard to concurrent testimony, it. has 
been demonstrated upon genuine mathematical priDictr 
ples,(/) that where the credibility of each witness 19. 

• 

great, a very few witnesses will be sufScient to overcoioe 

; (/) See the article CrtdihUUy in the Pantolooia. * 
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any contrary probability, deriYedfix>m the nature of the 
fact ; that the evidence resulting from testimony can not 
only approach indefinitely near to certainty, but can at 
length exceed the evidence of any inferience, however 
cogent, which can possibly be deduced from personal 
experience, or firom personal and derived experience 
conjointly ; that is, that the evidence of testimony can 
overcome any degree of improbability, however great, 
which can arise firom the nature of the fact. The 
Teason is, that the evidence of testimony admitting of 
an unlimited increase on two different accounts (namely, 
that of the veracity of the witnesses, and that <^ the 
fitmber of concurrent witnesses), while the probability 
ef the happening of any specific event admits only one 
of them, the former is capable of indefinitely surpass^ 
ing the latter. 

Biit, indeed, the force of the evidence resulting from 
concurrent testimony is avowedly so great upon the 
minds af all who have not been biassed by the perusal 
of deistical speculations^ or an indulgence in them, that 
the matter scarcely needs the support of mathematical 
investigation. Let it be supposed that twelve men of 
probity and good sense were circumstantially and seri- 
ously to tell, each independently of the others, on his 
own personal conviction, " a round unvarnished tak^ 
of a miracle performed before their eyes, and respecting 
which it was impossible (as they affirm) for them to be 
deceived; I believe few persons would wait to receive a 
thirteenth concurrent testimony before they yielded 
their assent to the truth of the relation, however extra- 
ordinary. Let it be supposed, farther, that the twelve 

VOL.1. K 
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evidences, on being suspected of ^^ bearing false wit- 
'^ ness ;^ subjected themselves to be scourged, tor- 
tured, nay strangled, rather than deny the truth of 
their attestation; could any reasonable or reasoning 
man revise to believe their testimony ? According to 
Mr. Hume'^s argumentation, we are not to believe 
them, were we to witness such a story and such suffer- 
ings; but I am so persuaded that no person in his 
senses would disbelieve them, that I will venture to 
say even Mr. Hume, under such circumstances, could 
not have withheld his assent to the truth of their 
story. 

<< But,^ say his disciples, ^^ whatever might be 
^^ done or conceded in such a case, those who live a 
^^ thousand years after the event, can have no reason 
to believe it : if we admit that concurrent testimony 
may augment ; still successive testimony diminishes, 
and that so rapidly, as to command no absent, after a 
^^ few centuries at most.^ This is specious ; but, as I 
remarked at the commencement of this letter, fkr &om 
correct. I do not deny that there may be cases in 
which credibility diminishes with time ; but no testi- 
mony is ieally, in the nature of things, rendered less 
credible by taxy other cause, than the Iosr or want of 
some of those conditions which first made it rationally 
credible. A testimony continues 6gua/^ credible, so 
long as it is transmitted with all those circumstiaioei 
and conditions which first procured it a certaein dqpfee 
^ credit >aitioilg8t men, proportionate to the intrinsic 
value <^ those concfitions. Let it be supposed that the 
persons who traHi^mit the testimony lure able, honesty 
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and diligent, in all the requisite inquiries as to vhiH; 
they transmit, and how should the credibility due to 
their testinuMiy be weakened, but by the omisaon of 
ciixnunstances ? which omission is contrary to the hy- 
pothesis. No calculation of the decrease of the credi- 
bility of testimony, in which a man bears witness re- 
specting' realities, and not the fictions of his own brain, 
can ever proceed upon any other princijde than that of 
the characters and qualifications of the witnesses : and 
therefore, so fiur as the credibility of any matter of fact 
depends upon pure testimony, they who live at the re- 
motest distances of time may have the same evidence 
of the truth of it as those persons who lived nearest to 
the time in which the thing was said to be done ; that 
identical time being, of course, excluded. 

In what possible manner, for example, can the evi- 
dence on which we beUeve the facts rdiated in the 
Gospels be less th«i that on %vhich those facts were 
accredited by* Christians in the second or third centu- 
ries.^ They possessed the standard writings of the 
Evangelists ; so do we : what those books then cozt- 
taixied, th^ now contain ; and the invention of printing 
aeems likely, under the care of Providence, to preserve 
them genuine to the end of time. Thiis admirable in-^ 
Vration has ab far secured all considerable monumenta 
of antiquity, that no ordinary calamities of wars, disso^ 
Intions of governments, &c. can destroy any material 
evidence, now in existence, or render it less probable to 
those .who ^all Kve in a thousand years' time than it 
k to US. With regard to the facts of the Christian 
religion, indeed,, it is notorious that our evidence iii 

k2 
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favour of them has increased instead, of diminished 
since the era of printing, the reformation of religion, 
and the restoration of letters : and, as even the recent 

-inquiries of learned men (g) have produced fresh evi- 
dence, there is every reason to hope it will continue to 
increase. 

Indeed, it is only with regard to the facts related in 

. the Bible that men ever talk of the daily diminution of 
credibility. Who complains of a decay of evidence in 
relation to the actions of Alexander^ Hannibal,. Pom- 

•pey, or Caesar? How many fewer of the events re- 
corded by Plutarch, or Polybius, or Livy, are believed 

^now (on account of a diminution of evidence) than 
were believed by Mr. Addison, or Lord Clarendon, or 
Geoffirey Chaucer? It might be contended with some 

•semblance of probability, that we know 97209*^ of those 
ancients than the persons now mentioned : but that it 
is widely different from accrediting less. We never 
hear persons wishing that they had lived ages earlier, 
that they might have had better proofs that Cyrus was 
the conqueror of Babylon, that Darius was beaten in 
several battles by Alexander, that Titus destroyed 
Jerusalem, that Hannibal was entirely routed by Scipio, 
or Pompey by Julius Caesar: though we sometimes 
find men of ardent and enterprising minds exclaiming, 
^^ O that I had lived and been present when sudi and 
" such splendid events occurred : how lively an in- 
^' terest should I have taken in such scenes, how much 
^^ concern in their termination fV And, indeed, it is 
the frequent hearing of like exclamations that causes 

(g) See the dose <tf Letter V. 
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men to confound weight of testimony with warmth or 
depth of feeling; and to lose sight of the essential dif-' 
ference between veal evidence, or the true basis for be- 
lief of hi8t(»y, and the sensible impression or influence 
wlikh such history may make upon the mind. We be- 
lieve as firmly that Lucretius stabbed himself in the^ 
delirium of a fever, as that Lucretia stabbed herself in 
consequence of the wrongs she had received from Tar^ 
qyin'i son ; yet we feel a much more lively interest in 
the latter event than in the former. The fate of Car- 
thage, or the result of the contest between Antony and 
Octaviu^ respecting the empire of the world, would^ 
doubtless be much more deeply felt, and much more 
warmly conversed about, within two centuries of the 
circumstances,' than they ever are now : yet those who 
then conversed about them had just as much reason to 
doubt their occurrence as we have ; that is, just none 
at all. Similar reasoning will apply to all the circum- 
stances recorded in authentic history. So that, having 
established the genuineness and authenticity of the 
bodks of Scripture, on evidence far superior to that on 
whidb other historic books are received, it is the most 
idle and ridiculous thing imaginable to affect to disbe- 
lieve any of the facts therein recorded, on account of 
the remoteness of the times in which they occurred. 

Let me now atteinpt to collect the scattered argu- 
ments in this letter, with a few additional suggestions, 
to one point, and conclude. If then, we have found, 
upon careful examination, that the miraculous factA 
proposed for our belief, and on the credit of which the 
divine f^uthority of a particular system of doctrines add 
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precepts depends, are such, — 1. As do not imply a. 
self-contradiction in them. 2. If they appear to have 
been performed publicly, in the view of several people, 
and with a professed intention to establish the divine 
authority of the person or persons who wrought them. 
3. If they were many m number, frequently repeated 
and continued for a series of years together. 4* If they 
were of an interesting nature in themselves, likely to. 
have made strong impressions upon the minds of all 
who saw and heard o£ them ; and for that reason, pro- 
bably, much attended to, talked of, and examined, at; 
the time of their performance. 6. If the effects pro- 
duced by them were not transient, but lasting, such as, 
however instantaneous the change might be, must have 
existed for many years, and were capable aU the while 
of being disproved if they were not real. 6. If the' 
relations were committed to writing at tir very near the 
time when the facts are said to have occurred, and by 
persons of unimpeachable integrity, who tell us, that 
that which they have seen and heard, the same de- 
clare they unto us ;'^ by persons who, having sufB- 
cient opportunity of knowing the whole truth of what 
they testify, could not possibly be deceived themselves; 
and who, having no conceivable motive or temptation 
to falsify their evidence, cannot, with the least shadow^ 
of probability, be suspected of an intention to decdve 
pther people. 7* ^^ there be no proof, or even wellw 
foimded suspicion of proof, that the testimony of those 
.who bear witness to these extraordinary facts was ever 
contradicted even by such as professed themselves open 
enemies to their persons, character, and views, though^ 
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the accounts of the &cta were first published upon th« 
spot where th^ were affirmed to have been originally 
performed, and amongst persons who were esi^aged by 
private interest, and furnished with fiill authority^ 
inclination, and opportunity, to have manifested the 
falsity of them, and to have detected the imposture, 
had they, been able. 8. If, on tl)e contrary, the exist* 
ence of these facts be expressly allowed, by the per^ 
sons who thought themselves most concerned to prevent 
the genuine consequ^ices which might be deduct 
from them ; and there were, originally, no other dis^ 
putes about them, than to what sufficient cause they 
were to be imputed. 9. If^ again, the witnesses from 
whom we have these facts were many in number, all of 
them unanimous in the substance of their evidence, and 
all, as may be collected from their whole conduct, men 
of sudi unquestionable good sense as secured them 
against all delusion in themselves ; if they were men 
who evinced the sincerity of their own conviction, by 
acting under the uniform influence of the extraordinary 
woAb to which they bore witness,, in direct contradic* 
tiontoall their former prejudices and most favoured 
notions ; in direct contradiction, also, to every flatter-^ 
ing prospect of worldly honour, profit or advantage (ah 
was remarkably exemplified in the case of St. Paul) ; 
and when they could not but be previously assured 
that << bonds and afflictions awaited them ;^^ (h) that 
Ignominy, persecution, misery, and even death itiself^ 
most probably would attend the constant and invariable^ 
perseverance in their testimony. 10. If these mU 

(^) Acts, zx. 23. . 
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nesses, m order that their evidence. might have the 
greater weight with a doubting world (each nation 
being ahready in. possession of an established religion), 
were themselves enabled to perform such extraordinary 
works as testified the clear and indisputable interposi- 
tion of a divine power in favour of their veracity ; and^ 
after having experienced the severest afflictions, vexa- 
tions, and torments, at length laid down their lives in 
confirmation of the truth of the facts asserted by them. 

11. If great multitudes of the contemporaries of these 
witnesses, men of almost all nations, tempers, professions,^ 
and scales of intellect, were persuaded by them that these 
facts were really performed in the manner related, and 
gave the strongest testimony which it was in their 
power to give of the firmness and. active tendency of 
their belief, by immediately breaking through all their 
previous attachments and connections of interest or 
friendship, and acting in express contradiction to them. 

12. If concurring testimony, carried to a sufficient 
extent, and especially of this kind, be in its nature 
really irresistible ; and if successive testimony, under 
the circumstances of the case before us, rather increase 
than diminish in credibility. 13. If ceremonies and 
institutions were grounded upon the miraculous facts, 
and have been uninterruptedly observed in all the suc- 
cessive periods of time, from the date of the facts in 
commemoration of which they were established. 14. 
If we have all the proof which the severest rules of 
criticism can require, that no alterations have been 
macjLe in the original writings and records left us by 
these witnesses in any material article of their evidence 
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since their first publication, eithto through accident or 
design; but that they have been transmitted to us^in 
all their genuine purity, as they were left by their 
authors. In such a situation of things/ where so greiM: 
a variety of circumstances, where, indeed, all imaginaUe 
circumstances, mutually concur to confirm, strengthen, 
and support each other^s evidence; without a single 
argument on the other side, but what arises mlerely 
from the extraordinary nature of the facts, and the ad- 
mission of which inevitably leads to consequences at 
least as extraordinary as those our opponents are 
inclined to reject ; may not they be justly accused of 
an unreasonable incredulity who refuse their assent to 
them ? And will not such incredulity be as dangerous 
as it is ridiculous ? If facts, attested in so clear, deci- 
sive, and unexceptionable a manner, and delivered 
down to posterity with so many conspiring signs and 
monuments of truth, are, nevertheless, not to be be- 
lieved : it is, I think, impossible for the united wisdom 
of mankind to point out any evidence of historical 
events which will justify a wise and cautious man in 
accrediting them. Where there is the strongest assur- 
ance of the occurrence of any particular series of mira- 
culous facts, which we are capable of acquiring, ac- 
cording to the present frame of our nature, and the 
state of things in the world ; to reject these miracles 
after all, and the religion in attestation of which they 
were wrought, and to pretend to exculpate ourselves 
for not believing them, upon the bare suspicion of a 
possibility that they may be false, is, instead of being 

k6 
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an indication of freedom from shackles, and erectness 
and greatness of mind, a monstrous contradiction to the 
principles of common sense, and the nniyersal practice 
of mankind. That you and I, my friend, may be pre- 
flisrved from such a preposterous and dangerous ah* 
surdity, is the fervent wish of, 

Yours, sincerely. 
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LETTER VIII. 

On the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Several of the facts recorded in the ChrLstiaii 
Scriptures have this to distinguish them firom others, 
that they are intimately connected with doctrines ; sot 
intimately, indeed, that the doctrine grows out of the 
fact, and that, consequently, the denial of the £eu± 
causes the annihilation of the doctrine, and prevents the 
springing forth of those happy effects which the doctrine: 
is calculated to produce. Thus the resurrection .of: 
Jesus Christ is a fact ; our resurrection is a doctrine 
founded upon that fact. The denial of one requiiet 
the renunciation of the other. ^^ If,^^ says Paul, ^^ there 
^^ be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not 
^^ risen : and if Christ be not risen, then is our< 
^^ preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.''^(i) 
And again, ^^ If we believe that Jesus Christ died, 
and rose again, even so, them also which sleep in 
Jesus, will God bring with him.'X^) Thus alsO^ 
the ascension of Jesus Christ to heaven is a fact ; 
his return firom thence to judge the world is a de- 
pendent doctrine. Thus spake the angels to the 
disciples at the ascension of our Lord : ^^ Why stand 
ye gazing up into heaven ? This same Jesus, which 
is taken up firom you into heaven, shall so come, in 
" like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.^ (Q 

(t) 1 Cor. XV. 13, 14. (/c) I Thes. iv. 14. 

(0 Acts,!. 11. 
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<^ Shall come to be admired in his saints, and to be 
^^ glorified in all them that believe.*" (m) 

Hence, since the most exalted hopes of a Christian, 
the most animating doctrines of his religion, have for 
the basis, the fact of the Resubbection of Jesus 
Christ ; it is requisite that his f^th in that fact be 
firmly ^^ rooted and grounded.^ And, happily, the 
general evidences in confirmation of so important an 
event flow from various and satisfactory sources. As 
from the predictions of Jesus Christ, that at a ceirtain 
time he should raise himself from the dead. From the 
fact that, at this precise time, his body was not to be 
found in the sepulchre, although the most effectual 
precautions had been tskea to prevent its. rem^oval. 
From the positive testimony of many^ that after this 
time they saw him, conversed with him, the moM in- 
credulous touched and felt him, to remove their doubts, 
and aU received firom him those instructions on which 
they acted in promulgating his Gospel. From the 
clumsy and self-destructive story invented by the Jews 
in contradiction of this fact, {n) And from the suc- 
cess which attended the preaching and declaring that 
he was " crucified and raised from the dead^ 

(m) 2 Thes. L 10. It may also be observed that so indissoluble ia 
Ibe connection between one fact and another revealed to us ip the New 
Testament, that the admission of one, by necessity involves the adinis- 
tion of the rest. Thus, by proving the resurrection of our Lord, you 
establish, — 1. His death and burial. 2. Hie occasion and bene^ of 
his death. 3. His promise of the Spirit. 4. His ascension (for, if he 
did not ascend, what became of him ?) 5. His ever living in heaven. 
6. The objects which he there incessantly carries on. 

This suggests an important train of aigument, at which I now merely 
gUmce, and leave it to be pursued by others. 

(«) Matt, zxviii. 13, 14. 
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It is not my intention to enlarge upon these various 
sources of evidence ; but merely, assuming (as I may 
now, I trust, fairly do) the genuineness of the first four 
books of the New Testament, to describe, briefly, the 
leading circumstances of Christ^s resurrection, and 
several appearances previous to his ascension; and 
then to adduce a few general, though, I hope, un- 
answerable arguments, in favour of this extraordinary 
event. 

The circumstances of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and the subsequent appearances, as they may 
be collected from the accounts of the several Evange- 
lists, have been related, with slight variations, by dif- 
ferent authors. The order I shall adopt appears to me 
as firee from objection, and as little exposed to the cavils 
of unbelievers, as any I have met with. To render 
this history the more perspicuous, it may be proper to 
b^^ with reminding you, that, when Jesus Christ was 
led to be crucified, a great company of his friends and 
acquaintance followed, bewailing and lamenting him.(o) 
Among the rest was his own mother, who, with two 
more of her name, and the apostle John, stood so near 
him, that he could speak to them. While he was 
nailed to the cross, he consigned his mother to John^s 
care, it appearing that she was then a widow. This 
beloved disciple, probably, took her immediately to his 
own home, before the three hours^ supernatural dark- 
ness,(j>) that she might not be there to see him ex- 
piring. But the other two women continued there 

(o) Luke, XKui. 27. (p) John, xiz. 25-^27* 
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still, as well as many more who stood farther off. When 
the darkness was over, and our Lord had yielded up 
his spirit, they were there still; and aU of them at^ 
tended till he was buried, (q) It should seem, also^ 
that the two Marys (r) waited later than the rest, till 
all was over, and he was laid in the sepulchre. (9) A; 
considerable company of the women seem to have 
agreed to embalm their Lord'^s body early on the third 
day ; they therefore that evemng prepared what time 
and circumstances would admit, and rested en the 
sabbath, conformably with the commandment.(^) 

Not so the priests and pharisees. With all their 
pretended zeal for the sabbath, they were Tery busy 
on that day, consulting, arranging, preparing an 
address, waiting with it on Pilate, obtaining a guard, 
sealing the stone, and setting all safe. This was 
their sabbath-employment, (t;) By the end of the 
day all was as safe as they could make it But very 
early on the following morning, the first day of die 
week, i. e. about the break of day, or a little earlier, 
an angel descended firom heaven, came and rolled back 
the stone firom the entrance of the grave, and sat upon 
it, regardless of either seal or guard. The keepers or 
guards were terrified at his appearance, and became 
as dead men. (w) Recovering themselves a little, how- 
ever, some of them went to the chief priests, and 
related what had happened: the chief priests and 

(q) Matt. xxviL 55, 56. Mark, xv. 40, 41. Luke, xiiU. 49, &6. 
(r) Namely, Maiy Magdalene, and Mary the wife of Cleopaa, and 
mother of Matthew, James, Simon, and Jude, 

(«) Matt zzvu. 61. Mark, zv. 47. (t) Luke, zziu. 56. 

(v) Matt. zxTiL 62-:66. (w) Matt. zxviiL 2—4. 
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elders " gave large money to the soldiers,'' sayings 
Say ye, His disciples came by night, and stole him 
while we slept." (w) 
About the time of the earthquake which occurred 
on the descent of the angel, the two Marys were pre* 
paring to go, very early, to see whether all about the 
sepulchre was safe, before the rest of the company 
could go. (^) Either they called on Salomcj or met 
her in their way ; (%) and as all three passed on towards 
the sepulchre, being desirous, probably, to begin to 
embalm the body before their fiiends arrive, " they 
<< said among themselves. Who shall roll us away the 
^< stone firom the door of the sepulchre ? "" All this 
time they knew nothing of the guard, or of the open-' 
ing of the grave : but as they came near the sepiilchro 
^* at the rising of the sun,'' they looked forward, " and 
** saw that the stone was rolled away; for it was very 
^^ great." (a) This, as was natural, caused a multi- 
pKdty of varying emotions in their minds. Mary 
Magdalene, being at once warm in her afiection, and 
anxious in her disposition, concluded that the body wag 
stolen ; and would therefore go no &rther, but hastily 
ran back to tell Peter and John what she had seen> 
and what she thought : those two zealous disciples, 
therefore, hastened thither to ascertain the truth of her 
relation, (b) But while she ran back, the other Mary 
and Salome approached nearer to the sepulchre. The 
angel, who formerly sat on the stone to terrify the 
guard, had by this time moved into the sepulchre ; for 

(x) Matt, xxriii. 11—13. (y) Matt. xxviH. 1. 

(m) Mark, xn. 1. (a) Mark, xvi. 2—4. (p) John, xx. 1—4. 
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Christ rose and went out as soon as the stone was 
rolled away : and though the women were near enough 
to see the stone, they could see no angel upon it before 
Mary Magdalene ran back. Mary and Salome thus 
advancing, they found no obstruction, and resolved to 
ascertain whether the body was taken away or not. 
Just entering, therefore, into the sepulchre, they saw 
the angel, who invited them farther in, to " behold 
" the place where the Lord had lain." But they were 
af&ighted: so the angel told them ^^ the Lord was 
" risen," directed them to go and inform his disciples, 
and Peter, and to tell them, moreover, that they should 
see him in Galilee; as he had assured them jnre- 
vious to his crucifixion, (c) The women, undier the 
joint influence of fear, joy, and amazement, rah away, 
saying nothing to any one, but fled trembling. (i{) 
They were just gone when Mary Magdalene arrived 
the second time, with Peter and John, though it was 
yet early. These two disciples, before they reached 
the sepulchre, ran quicker than Mary: the angel 
having now disappeared, the two men went into the 
sepulchre, found the body was not there, but saw the 
grave-clothes lying folded up, indicating that therehad 
been no indecent haste. John believed ^' the Lord 
" was risen : " but they both soon went away home 
without seeing him. Mary Magdalene now tarried 
behind, to weep alone, appearing in much doubt as 
to what had become of the body of Jesus. While in 
this mournful, anxious state of mind, she stooped 

(c) Matt, xxviii. 6—7. Mark, xvi. 5—7. Matt xxvi. 32. 

(d) Mark, ivi. 8. 
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down and looked earnestly into the sepulchre, where 
she saw two angels, one at the head, the other at the 
feet, where the body had lain. They asked why she 
wept: she replied it was because she had lost her 
Lord; and as she made the answer, she in haste 
looked another way and saw Jesus ; but not knowing 
him, being half blinded by her apprehensions and her 
tears, she supposed it was the gardener who cultivated 
the garden in which the sepulchre was, and therefore 
said to him, " Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, tell 
^' me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
" away.^ Then Jesus made himself known unto her. 
This therefore was his^r^^ appearance after his resur« 
rection, to any of his followers : and it was early, (e) 
Mary Magdalene departed immediately, ^^ and told 
^' the disciples that she had seen the Lord, and that 
^' he had spoken to her."^ Thus, as some of our old 
^vines have remarked, woman, who was first in the 
original transgression, was first in proclaiming the fact 
of the resurrection, and laying the grand comer stone 
in the Christian edifice. 

The other Mary and Salome, full of fear and 
amazement, had turned aside into some retired place ; 
and needed time to recover themselves before they 
could carry any tidings. But while they were in this 
consternation, their compassionate Lord met them, 
and said, ^^ All hail : be not afraid,^^ proceed cheerfully 
on, and deliver to my disciples the message you have 
received from the angel, " that they go into Gali- 

(e) John, XX. 3—18. Mark, xvi. 9, 10. 
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" lee.*" (/) This was the second appearance of 
Christ ; and it was to ttoo women. 

These three women and two of the apostles having 
been at the sepulchre, and Mary the last of them 
having departed, it being yet early : (g) just as she 
was gone Joanna came, and a considerable company 
with her; bringing the spices, &c. in order to embalm 
the body of Jesus, as they had agreed before the 
sabbath. They spent no time in reasoning about the 
removal of the stone, as the others had done ; bda^- 
a sufBdent number to effect it, and expecting to meet 
the other three women at the place : for they knew 
nothing of what had passed at the sepulchre in the 
earlier part of the morning, before they arrived. 
When they got there, they found the stone rolled 
away : so they went into the sepulchre, and immedi- 
ately perceived that the body was not there : but when 
they went in they saw no angel, as Mary and Salome 
had seen, sitting at the right side ; (h) nor did the tw0( 
angels, who spake to Mary Magdalene, now appear* 
Joanna and her companions, like the other women, 
were fiill of amazement : and while they were in this 
perplexity, behold two angels stood by them and said,- 
Why seek ye the living among the dead ? He is 
not here, but is risen,'' &c. (i) Then the women* 
returned firom the sepulchre, and told all these things* 
to the eleven, and to others, who, it seems, were now- 
gathered together, by reason of the report Peter and 
John had made on their return from the sepulchre 

(/) Matt xxviii. 9, 10. (g) Mark, xvL 9. 

(A) Mark, zn. 5. (i) Luke, xut. 1—9. 
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an hour or two before. When Peter and John were 
at the sepulchre, they had seen no angels ; nor had 
they heard any report that Jesus was actually risen : 
but on Joanna^s relating what she had seen and heard, 
Peter, evincing the ardour which marked all his actions, 
ran. a second time to the sepulchre ; (A;) and some 
others either along with him, or soon after him : (k) 
they all found that the body was not in the grave ; but 
they saw not Jesus. 

Soon after this, two of them went a journey as far 
as Emmaus, about seven and a half miles from Jeru- 
salem. We have no account of any more persons 
going to the sepulchre. But Peter, soon after the 
departure ci the two disciples for Emmaus, retired to 
a place alone to meditate upon what had occuived, 
where his Lord appeared to him. This was the third 
appearance of Christ ; but the first (/) to any of his 
apostles. Jesus^ having conversed a little with Peter^ 
left him ; and soon coming up with the two disciples 
who were journeying to Emmaus, conversed with them 
4 good while, and afterwards revealed himself unto 
them, (m) This was the fourth appearance. 

While these two disciples were ; from Jerusalem, 
those who continued at that city were in great con- 
cern; for though Joanna had told them, from the 
angels, that Jesus was risen, yet her " words were as 
«' idle tales.'' Some time after, Mary Magdalene 
brought them the tidings that she had " seen the 
** Lord;" she found them mourning and incredulous, 

(A) Luke, xxiv. 12—24. (/) 1 Cor. xy. 6. 

(m) liuke, xsuY. 13— .31* 
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notwithstanding the cheering tenour of the news she 
communicated, (n) The other Mary and Salome^ 
likewise conveyed their tidings, as they were directed, 
first by the angels, and then by Christ himself, (o)' 
Late the same evening Peter came and infoitned them 
that he had seen Jesus. And as the disciples were dis- 
cussing the evidences of his resurrection, some believ- 
ing, others doubting, the two returned firom Emmaus ; 
and while they received, on the one hand, the joyful 
intelligence ^^ the Lord is risen indeed, and hath ap- 
'' peared to Simon," they in their turn confirmed the 
account, telling " what things were done in the way, 
" and how he was known of them in breaking of 
*^ bread ; ^ (p) by this significant act reminding them 
of his last supper with them, and of the important 
institution he then established. Still, however, *' some 
'* of them believed not,'^ though Je^us had now ap-' 
peared four times ; first to one woman, then to two ; 
after that to one man, and then to two. 

Our Lord's Jifth appearance after his resurrection 
was much more public than any of the preceding ones ; 
fcff while they were earnestly conversing upon this most 
interesting topic, still on the evening of the first day 
of the week, just after the return of the two from 
Emmaus, ^^ Jesus himself stood in the midst of 
" them, and said unto them. Peace be unto you.*' (q) 
Though Thomas was at this time absent, yet there 
was a considerable number of the discijdes gathered 

(ft) Mark, xvi. 10, 1 1. John, xx. 17, 18* (o) Matt. xzviiL 7—10. 
(j>) Mark, xvi 13. Luke, xxiv. 34, 35. (j) Lul^e, zxiv. 36. 
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!tpgether, besides, ten of the apostles, (r) in order to 
inquire and learn more about Jesus Christ. Besides 
ibis, the guard having said that they had seen an 
,angel at the sepulchre, the Jews were enraged that 
.their precautions to detain the body were defeated, 
circulated the ridiculous story that it was stolen by the 
disciples of Jesus while the guards slept, and began 
.to threaten the disciples; they, therefore, being ^^ afraid 
." of the Jews,^ dare not sleep in their own lodgings, 
but had assembled together, and shut the door, pre- 
^Tiously to this appearance of Jesus. («) His sudden 
and unexpected appearance and address to them terri- 
fied them, so that they thought " it was a spirit,^' and 
• not their Lord in the same identical body that was 
.crucified and buried. But the Redeemer, to remove 
their distressing unbelieving thoughts, directed them 
to behold him steadfastly, to feel and touch him, and 
observe his lately wounded and pierced hands and feet. 
Then he ate before them, still farther to confirm their 
fiedth ; and " opened the Scriptures to them,*" showing 
them that '^ thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
/* rise from the dead the third day.**' (t) After that, 
.conversing still farther with them, he gave them 
another sign of his real existence and life, by breathing 
.upon them ; of his divine power, by conferring upon 
.'.them the Holy Spirit; and then departed, {v) Fre- 
.sently after, Thomas came in ;• but when the disciples 
.told him they had *' seen the Lord,'^ consistently with 
the unbelieving spirit which he seemed usually to 

(r) Luke, zxiy. 33. («) Jdh|i# xx. 19. 

(t) Luke, zxiy. 37^48. John, xx. 20. {y) John, zx. 22. 
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manifest, he refused his assent, and replied, ^' Except 
^^ I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and 

put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 

my hand into his side, / tmll not believe.'" (w) 
Such was the incredulity of this apostle, altfaouj^ 
Jesus had then been seen At Jive distinct times in the 
course of that one day. 

At the close of the feast of unleavened bread, that is, 
on the succeeding first day of the week, Jesus again 
appeared unto the eleven j Thomas being with them : 
lie upbraided him for his unbelief, allowed him the 
tests he wished for, and extorted from him the confes- 
sion, " My Lord and my God!" (a?) On this occa- 
sion, which was the sia^th time of Jesus Christ^s appear- 
ing, there does not seem to have been much conversation. 
The appearance was probably for the especial purpose 
of convincing Thomas. 

After this, the feast being now over, the eleven 
travelled to Galilee, being encouraged, by proimses 
both before and after the resurrection, to expect the 
sight of their Lord there, (y) The distance was moze 
than eighty miles from Jerusalem to Tiberias^ and 
more still to Bethsaida and Capernaum. Thithet, 
however, they went, inspired by these hopes; and 
shortly after their arrival the.-e, Jesus appeared again at 
the sea of Tiberias, Or, an it was sometimes c^illed^ the 
sea of Galilee, (x) Here were seven of the disdples,^^ 
probably of the eleven, following their occupation of 
fishers; they had been ^^ toiling all night, and caught 

(w) John, XX. 25. (x) John, xx. 26—29. Mwk* xfi. 14. 

(y) Matt. xxTiii. 16. {z) John. vi. 1. xxi, 1. 
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^^ liothing,^ when Jesus appeared, whom they knew 
not at first In consequence of following his advice, 
:ihey had a hu^ and miraculous draught of fishes in 
their net; which was succeeded by a long, familiar, 
and interesting conversation, related pretty fully by the 
^tpostle John,(a) who was one of the disciples present. 
This was, as John terms it, the third time he had 
appeared to the body of the apostles; but it was his 
9eve99th appearance once his resurrection. 

ProbaUy^ it wias at this familiar interview by the sea 
of Tiberias,' that Jesus told these seven disciples when 
«nd where they might expect to see him in a very 
public manner, agreeably to the promise made them 
before his death. (6) And hence probably they gave 
nodee of it privately to as many disciples as might be 
thought proper; for even then, though he was to 
appear openly, yet it was not to a great variety, but 
^^ to chosen witnesses, (e) who ate and drank with him 
'^^ i^ter he rose firom the dead."*^. Pursuant to this pre- 
vious notice, as it should seem, there was a most 
numixrous and public meeting upon a mountain in 
^jralilee, where Jesus made his eighth appearance. 
-Matthew says expressly (d) Jesus had appointed the 
mc^tain. The number assembled there was between 
five and six hundred, called emphatically brethren, (e) 
denoting that they were all chosen witnesses, as^ Peter 
observed in the house of Cornelius. Here, as he found 
iliat ^* some^ still , ^^ doubted,"" he gave ii^allible 

(a) John, xxi. 12—23. (6) Matt xxviiL 7, 10. Mark, xvi. 17. 

(c) Acts, X. 40, 41. Id) Matt.xxym. 16, 17* 

(e) 1 Cor. XV. 6. 
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proofs of his resurrectioii, and " spake much of 4ie 
^^ things concerning the kingdom of God C (/) being 
now about to take his final farewell of the greatest part 
of them on earth. It is worthy of observation, diat 
the majority of the witnesses of this appearance were 
living, and appealed to as such, twenty years lifter- 
wards, when Paul wrote his first Episde to the C<Hrin« 
thians. 

The ninth appearance of Christ recorded in tbe 
Scriptures was to James. This, Paul informs us, was 
after that to the five hundred, (g) Probably it to«k 
place in Galilee, as well as the two last mentioned; 
but the evangelists give us no particular information 
about it. Paul, however, refers to it as a fitct wdl 
known; otherwise he would not have adduced, it 
in proof of the resurrection, denied as it was by 
some, and little understood by many who believed die 
fact. 

The tenth and last appearance of the risen Saviour 
was at Jerusalem, '^ to all the apostleSj^'CA) that.is, to 
the eleven remaining ones, Judas being ^ gone to his 
^^ own place.^^ It was about six weeks after the pass- 
over, and about forty days after the resurrection, when 
several of the disciples from Galilee repaired again to 
Jerusalem, in order to keep the approaching feast of 
weeks, called the Peniecost by the Grecian '3evi%, 
Being assembled together with the disciples at Jeru- 
salem in one house, probably the same as that where 
Jesus had kept the passover and instituted his supper ; 
and the same in which they met on the day of the re- 

(/) Acts, i. 3. (js) I Cor. xv. 7. (h) 1 C#r. it. ^. 
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mmeetioii, and on th«l day week, and wjiere they 
wonhipped till the day of Pentecost ; («) there they 
had the cfrnversation ^th their Lord recorded in the 
first chapter of the Act8.(k) There he gave them 
oommandments, and spake more ** of the things per* 
^ taining to the kingdom of God«^ (I) There he deli- 
yeted to them the commission to go forth into all the 
wodd to preach, and baptize (for baptism, it should be 
remembered, was not instituted as a Christian ordi- 
nance till after the resurrection), and gaye them ani-* 
mating promises of his presence with them while their 
life continued, and with their successors in the ministry 
*^ to die end of the world."" (fit) There he commanded 
diem not to depart into Gulilee again, but to tarry at 
Jerusalem till they should ^ be baptized with the Holy 
^^ Ghost,"" which he assured them would be in the 
course of a few days, (n) This last interview would, 
doubtless, be very endearing, afiecting, and instructive. 
And, as if to impress the circumstance with all its im- 
portant lessons, and all its solemn tendencies, more 
deeply on their minds, he led them out towards Bethany 
at Mount OUvet, conversing as they went, according 
to his wonted manner. Often had he retired with hi$ 
dear and beloved disciples to that secluded spot ; and 
thither he now for the last time conducted them. There, 
near the place whence he commenced his triumphant 
lide into Jerusalem — where he had frequently con- 

(i) Acts, i, 13. ii. 1. {k) Acts, i. 6—8. (fy Aett, i. 3» 

(fit) Matt xxviii. 18-.30. Mazk, xvi. 16— IS. 
<ti) Lake, xxiv. 49. Acts, i. 4, 6, 8. 
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veiised, expounded parables, and prayed with his .diaoi* 
pies,— where, in so much agoliy> he had recently 
prayed, and sweat as it were " drops of blood,^-r-whcartl 
he Was betrayed with a kiss, taken by his enemies, and 
forsaken by his disciples; there he once more assem? 
bled them, ^^ lifted up his hands and blessed them :^ 
and ^^ while' he blessed them,^ he was takefi mf 
gradually ^om them into heaven, ^^a cloud recdtiog 
t^ him out of their sight."' (o) Thus, then, it appears^ 
firom apostolic testimony, that Jesus Christ not cmljr 
rose firom the dead, but rendered himself manifest to 
many after his resurrection, removing the doubts -of 
th^ incredulous by ^' the most in&llible proofs,*^ and 
confirming the faith of the weak by the most consohiig 
and cheering jn'omises : promises which speedily afies 
were amply fulfilled, (p) 

•i T^ce twenty days he sojouniM here on earthy 

*' And show'd himself alive to chosen witnesses , 

^^ By proofs so strong, that the most slow-assenting 

^' Had not a scruple left. This havhig done, 

^' He mounted up to heaven." BukiS^ • 

Such, in few words, is the history of our Lord'^s i^ 
surrection from the dead, and of his various appearances 
after that important event. I have drawn this account 
not from the writings of any one evangelist, but from 
a collection and comparison of their separate stories t 
for the relations of these four historians, though not dss^ 
cordant, do not each comprise all the circumstances^ 
This> h9wever, is by no meani^ to be regretted* Such 

(o) Mark, xvi. 19^.. Luke, zxiy. M)->52. Acts, i. 0— 18*. 
ip) Acts, ii. 
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ai^raipfete coitiddence b€ftween four narratiyes relating^ 
t6 tbe same eyenis, as should extend to every minute 
circumstance, would argue collusion, or^ at least, de^ 
pendence; whereas, four narratives, each exhibiting 
the grand outlined of the story^ but varying as to 
minuter- matters, some mentioning one, and some 
another, according to the particular object or individual 
ftiding of each respective writer, naturally suggest the 
ideia of honest and independent narration, and exclude 
those 6f contrivance and forgery. 

Admitting, then, the genuineness and authenticity 
of the historical books of the New Testament (both 
satififiictorily established, I trust, in my fifth letter), 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ cannot be denied. 
Yet, as this extraordinary fact is of the greatest moment 
in the Christian system, you will naturally expect that 
I will not quit the subject merely with this summary 
argument in its favour. I shall, therefore, devote the 
remainder of the present letter to the consideration of 
two Or three such particular evidences as in themselves 
force our assent ; and to* a cursory view of some of the 
difficulties that spring from a denial of the fact. 

Both the Jewish and the Gentile opposers of Chris- 
tii^iity, in the primitive ages, admit that Jesus Christ 
s^dfered death by crucifixion, was buried, and that his 
tomb was found empty on the third day. Either, then, 
the body must have been taken away, or he rose from 
the dead. If the body were stolen, it must have been 
either by the enemies, or by the friends, of Christ : Of 
these alternatives the former cannot be assiuned for a 
moment ; and I shall soon show that the latter, though 

L 2 
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Tsther more spedous, is utterly untenable. The dis^ 
ciples of the Saviour affirm that he rose from the dead, L 
and often appeared to them^ as I have already rdated* 
They also, immediately after the event, set apart a 
solemn periodical day, and instituted a eeremony 
founded upon it, and commemorating it ; the retuminig 
diay, and the significant ceremony, having been observed 
regularly ftom that time, through all succeeding ages^ to 
the present Thus, with regard to the day, it appean 
from various passages, to two or three of which I lefiex 
you, (9) that the apostles, very soon after the death of 
their Lord, set apart ^e first day of the week, being 
that on which they affirmed he rose firom the dead, as 
a day of reli^ous worship, of Christian rejoicing on 
account of that important event, calling it the Lorti 
Day : it appears, too, that the Christian converts in 
general^ both at Jerusalem and at other places, united 
with them in solemnizing this day, and for the reason 
just specified. Farther, the most ancient writers in the 
Christian church, after the apostles, agree in assuring 
us that the observation of the first day of the week 
prevailed early and constantly. Baanabas tells. lis, 
that in his time ^^ the eighth day was observed with 
^^ gladness, being that on which Jesus rose from the 
^^ dead.^ Ignatius calls it the Queen qf DagSy and 
assigns the same reason for its being kept hdy. 
Melito wrote a book concerning it. Justih Masttb 
and Tebtullian speak expressly, in their apologies, 
X)f stated Christian assemblies held on that day- 
Olkmeks Alexandbinus, and many others, furnish 

(9) Acts, XX. 7- 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Rev. u 10. 
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rimilar evidence. Nay, Pliny, a very few years after 
tlie death of St. John, speaks of it as the sacred day of 
^die Christians. By the observance of this day» whicl^ 
has ever since continued in the Christian Church, th^ 
inemory of the event of Christ^s resurrection is engraven 
^pon time itself— upon that which, by its perpetual 
flux, consumes all things, and is itself perishing, yet 
irill last through the successions of finite bemgs. Lei 
Jhe reasoning of Mr. Leslie adduced in my letter on 
iiixracles, be applied, then, to the case before us, and 
jrou will find it impossible to account rationally for the 
observance of the Lord's day without allowing the fact 
of the resurrection. 

Thus again, with respect to Baptism : as a Christian 
^ordinance, it was instituted (as I have ahready remarked) 
letter the resurrection of Jesus Christ, (r) None were 
la be baptized except they believed : *^ If thou be* 
^lievest with all thine heart,'' said Philip to the 
£unuch, <^ thou mayest'' be baptized, (a) This an- 
tecedent belief included both the crucifixion and the 
re9Wrrecti(m of Jesus ; and the primitive mode of ad> 
Bunistering baptism aptly represented both, agreeably 
to the language of Paul : '^ Buried with him in bap- 
^ tism^ wherein also you are risen with him, through 
^ the faith of the operation of God who hath raised 
*• himfrmn the dead.^ (t) Now, on the day of Pente- 
eostf when Peter addressed the multitude then collected 
together^ he reasoned principally upon the fact of the 
lemrrection, and afiirmed that Jesus^ whom they had 

Cr) Mitt.xxviii. l9. Mark, xyl |6, («) Actt» viO. 37. 

(I) CoL li. 18» 
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crucified, was thus raised up in proof that he was 
*' both Lord and Christ.'' So convincing were bin 
lirguments within that short distance from the epoch 
assigned to the resurrection, that on this one day three 
thtmeand believed, and were baptised, that is^ baptised 
in token of their beUef that Jesus died, rose t^ain^ and 
instituted Baptism after his resurrection. Here, thexer 
"fore, in like manner, the reasoning is conclusive. It k 
impossible to account for the introduction of BaptisD^ 
^^ in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
<^ the Holy Ghost," (t?) at any time, and much less for 
the circumstance of thousands submitting to the ordi^ 
nance within a few days of that on which the apostles 
declared Jesus. rose, unless it be allowed that they were 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of the fact : and if 
thousands who were at Jerusalem at the precise period 
assigned to the resurrection of Jesus Christ had satis- 
fied themselves of its reality, it is the most puerile of all 
puerile things (to say nothing of its banefulness) to de- 
vise and urge objections at the distance of eighteen 
liundred years : such, however, is the puerility of men 
'whose minds are too strong to bend to the teachings of 
Infinite Wisdom. 

But, as arguments in favour of this great fitct flow 
&om various quarters, let it be farther considered, tbat^ 
if the account of Christ's resurrection had been false, 
the imposture must necessarily have been detected 
For the advocates for Christianity may argue, and its 
opponents cannot with any appearance of reaison deny« 
-^tbat the apostles immediately aftter the resurrection 

(r) Matt xxviii« 19* —- '-^ -• ^ ^t 
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declared it ; — ^that they made this declaration upon the 
very lipot where the thing was pretended to have occurs 
red;-r-^at they did not disseminate their story covertlyi 
but proclaimed it in the most open and public mannei^ 
jpossible ;*-4hat they did not begin to circulate their 
report in some secret and obscure comer ; but in one 
of the most celebrated and public places then existing 
in the world :-— that they made choice of a season in 
which there was the greatest concourse and resort of all 
sorts of people thither, that they might gain the greateist 
number of hearers and of inquirers into the truth o£ 
their extraordinary narration : — ^that the professed ad- 
versaries of the Christian doctrine then at Jerusalem 
bad many cogent reasons to stimulate them to exert 
their utmost efforts to prove it false :— rthat they had 
as much time and opportunity as could well be desired 
to devote to the detection of the imposture, had there 
been any : — and, that they had likewise power in their 
hands, l^ which they were enabled to examine all per-^ 
sons and things that might in any way conduce to throw 
lijght upon this remarkable and highly interesting 
subject. 

Under circumstances so favourable to reftitatidiff', 
there can be no doubt that the Jews would have re^ 
futed the story of the apostles and disciples of Jesus 
Christ, had it been in their power : and, besides this, the 
Jews had an additional motive arising from the injury 
sustained by their moral character, unless they could 
prove the statements of the Christians to be inten- 
tionally, and wickedly erroneous. It will be readily 
granted, I suppose^ that, when two parties of men are 
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directly and strongly opposed to each other, if the oM 
asserts and publishes a statement as to matter of fact 
which is of the highest moment, and abscAat^ de^ 
structive of the interest of the other, and is not so 
palpably false as to carry with it plain indications of 
malignity and revaiige, or of studied slander and 
scandal ; that then, if the other party, upon whom tins 
charge is made, does not in as solemn and public a 
manner refute it, or do something in their own yindica^ 
tion^ which will, in the opinion of unbiassed and unpr&r 
judiced persons, bear some proportion to the attack 
made upon them — ^in such case, the accused party 
tacitly acknowledge the truth of what the accusing 
party have alleged against them, and thus, of conse* 
quence, relinquish the cause. Now thia is exactly the 
state of the case between the Jews and early Christians^ 
The evangelist, Matthew, publishes to the world in un* 
equivocal terms, that the Jews bribed the soldiers to 
rqK)rt that the body of Christ was stolen by his disei<> 
pies when they (the guards) were asleep; (t&) and the 
early Christians uniformly asserted the same. thin^« 
To record thus in the evangelical history that the Jews 
were guilty of this ridiculous and self-destructive, and 
yet horrid and abominable, piece of forgery and 
bribery ; to tell the world that they acted so foul and 
aordid a part as to tamper with the soldiers, and get 
them to circulate a story which in their hearts diej^ 
knew to be notoriously false, as well as absurd, since 
no man can accurately ascertain what is carried <« 
near him when his senses are locked up in sleep; tod^ 
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ihH iras to depict the ruling Jews to the world in ibe 
'vcary wont colours in which men could be drawn, aad 
to expose the cause of these enemies of Christmas deipe-> 
vat^ and forlorn to the last degree. Is it not natural to 
Gcmclude that the Jews would in some signal manner 
]uive yindicated themselves from this charge, if they 
imd not known and felt that vindication was impossible, 
i)m thing being notorious f and is it not an equally 
necessary infi»ence, that the Jews at that time were 
fully persuaded that Jesus Christ was indeed risen ? 
<itherwise, why should they offer bribes, and invent an 
absurd story, to conceal it ? 

. Thus much may suffice to establish the truth of the 
momentous &ct of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
ftom the dead. From this outline of arguments, for 
it is indeed nothing more than an outline,, you will 
perceive that the evidence in favour of this event is 
both forcible and satisfactory. To believe it, then, is 
teasonable; and it is freed firom absurdity, because 
resurrection fiom the dead is manifestly as much within 
thc^ power of God as creation ; and every consistent 
tbeist admits the latter. But the adoption of a con* 
tisry oi»nion is pr^nant with absurdities and natural 
in^ssibilities ; with the mention of a few of which I 
aball dose this letter. 

Hey who denies the resurrection of Jesus Christy 
must believe, — ^That twelve poor fishermen and tent- 
makers, widiout power, and (aU except Paul) without 
hiunan learning, were able to deceive the wise, the 
learned^ the prudent ; and to lay their plot ek) deep,^ 

l5 
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that neither their cotemporaries, nor any suoceeding 
generation, dibuid be able to detect and expose the 
cheat. 

•^— That those very persons who but a few hours 
be£(»:e were trembHng with timidity and fear, whose 
want of courage (even according to their own account) 
overcame their fidelity, and caused them to forsake 
their master in his greatest extr^nity, notwithstandix^ 
their various professions, nay, protestations, of in- 
vkdable attachment and zeal; being so terrified with 
apprehensions that they dare not acknowledge them* 
selves to be his disciples, but secreted themselves by day 
fer fear of the Jews ; — ^yet that these timid, irresolute, 
creatures should all at once not only form the plan, 
but execute the bold, hazardous, and useless under, 
taldng of conquering the guards, forcing the se* 
pulchre, and carrying off the body of their crudfied 
Lord. 

— That men thus rash and desperate, engaged in 
an enterprise of so much danger, an enterprise which 
therefore required all possible expedition and despatch, 
should waste time in unaccountable niceties, and cere-- 
monies^ (such as divesting the body of its burial-cloAes, 
disposing them in separate parcels, &c.) which could 
be of no manner of use ; but evidently exposed them 
to the danger of being surprised by the guards, and 
taken into custody. 

— Thait these tunid,. yet desperate men, who ohk 
stituted a company of the greatest impostors that ever 
existed in the^ world, and who, thereforei must necea* 
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snily be the worst men that ever were, did,* notiritfa-i 
standing, famish mankind with the most compre^ 
hensive and exact system of morality extant, teach 
such rules of living as were infinitely superior to any 
of the productions of Greek or Roman philosophers, 
and though their whole business was only to promote 
and disseminate falsehood and deception, yet de- 
nounced the severest eternal punishments upon all who 
indulged in such wicked practices. 

— «That these impostors, having themselves no odi^ 
tect notions of God, should notwithstanding impart 
the most rational and becoming opinions respecting 
him to the rest of mankind ; and, by no other prns- 
dples than those of delusion and irreligion, kindle a 
flame of desire in the breasts of thousands to serve and 
worship God. 

-—That they took far more pains to expose them^ 
selves to all the world, as the most abandoned sinneris 
thiU; ever came into it (for that they should deceive 
themselves so as to believe Jesus was seen ten distinct 
times after his resurrection, when he was not seen at 
aU, eatmot be imagined), than they need have done 
to establkh the best reputation among their cotempo- 
«aries, and procure an immortal fame in all succeeding 
ages. 

— vThat these impostors, after spending their lives 
in promulgating falsehood, died, not to testify their 
4)elief in a speculative doctrine respecting which they 
might be deluded by others, or self-deluded ; but in 
attestation of a pretended fact, while they knew it was 
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no fact; and all this under the strongest declarationf 
of devotedness to God, and of adoration to thdr risen 
Saviour, who, they pretended^ was now sitting in 
heaven to receive them, (a) 

Hence you will perceive that, as a general denial 
of revelation leads to numerous gross absurdities, of 
which a few were detailed in my first letter, so a denid 
of individual tof»cs of revealed truth brings ettdi ks 
appropriate and dependent jstring of. difficulties. H? 
who denies the truth of Scripture prophecy must admit 
that things have occurred, although there' was «i 
infinitely great probability against their occurrence^. 
He, who disbelieves the miracles recorded in Scripture 
must believe in other miracles. And he, who denies 
the particular miracle of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, in consequence involves himself in the par- 
ticular class of absurdities to which I bave just 
iulverted : besides which he voluntarily excludes him<> 
self from the only strong consolation a rational creature 
can possess at the hour of death, that which flows from 
a frill persuasion of the resurrection to eternal lif& 
^^. I am the Resurrection and the Life,^ said Jesus 
Christ ; ^^ whosoever beUeveth in me shaU not die 
^^ eternally :^ (y) and his own resurrection frdly esta^ 
blishes the truth of this consolatory declaration. But 
the proud philosophist who rejects this doctrine^ so 
•suited to the wishes and the wants of man, not only 
places himself below the Christian, but below the 

(x) Acts, ni. 59. (y) John, zi. 25, 26. 
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Indiany in point of prospects of futurity. The poor 
untutored, despised Indian, 

«( Thinki, admittod to that equal skj, 

** His fidthful d€g shall bear hun oompany.*' 

While many of those who pity the stupidity of the 
Indian, and sneer at the credulity of the Christian, 
Uve and die under the embasing conviction that at 
death themselves and their dogs will be alike extinct, 
alike free from responsibility^ alike unconscious of all 
around them, alike excluded from pleasure, alike 
liberated from pain ! (z) 

I am, &c. 



(a) It was a oonmioii assertion of Dideroty that between him and his 
dflf ^ i/ nV «voit de difcrence pi€ hMt: 
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LETTER IX. 

Evidence drawn from the rapid Diffurian of Christ- 
ianity^ and its Trivmph over Persecution ; also 
from the Purity and EoeceUency of the Scripture 
Morality and Theology. 

The two topics I have selected for discussion in this 
letter might each furnish matter for a volume ; and the 
argument, if judiciously handled, would rather gain 
strength, than become weakened, by such dilation. I 
mean, however, in either case to present you with a 
mere outline of the argument, and leave you to give 
colour and force to the former, by your acquaintance 
with the history of the first four centuries of the 
Church, and to the latter by a careful perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Our reasoning is simple, and rests upon the princi- 
ples of Natural Religion. God will aid that which is 
good, and check that which is bad, in so far that each 
shall be rendered subservient to a higher good : hence 
it is agreeable to Divine Providence to give the most 
rapid and extensive difiusion, independently of secular 
concurrence, to that which is, in itself and its ten- 
dencies, best : and hence it will follow, since Grod has 
regard to human affairs, and since the Christian Reli- 
gion cannot be good if it be not true, or could not 
gain ground as it did in opposition to earthly power and 
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unassisted by heavenly power, that it is what it pro- 
fesses to be, and is therefore divine. 

It is^ I believe, an undeniable fact, that before the 
end of the second century Christianity had been more 
widely disseminated over the face of the earth, than 
any one religion, true or false. Heathenism, in all 
its varieties of dismal shades, had been thickening for 
thousands of years, until ^^ darkness covered the lands, 
^^ and gross darkness the people.*" But as the natural 
8un chases away darkness from whole regions, with 
analogous rapidity did the ^' Sun of Righteousness ^ 
dispel the moral gloom which every where prevailed. 
Thus iRENiEus affirms that, in his ^ime, not only 
those who dwelt near Palestine, but the Egyptians, 
the Libyans, the Celts, the Grermans, &c. had one 
belief: nay, says he, " the preaching of the truth 
'^ shines every where, and enlightens all men who are 
'* wiUing to come to the knowledge of the truth.'*' («►) 
Clemekb Alexandrinus again affirms that, in his 
time, " Christ was known in all nations.''^ (a) And, 
that I may not needlessly multiply quotations, let me, 
once for all, cite Tertullian. (b) " In whom else 
•^^ have all nations believed, but in Christ who lately 

(x) Iren. lib. i. c. 3. {a) Strom. ▼. 

' (h) Cont. Jud. lib. I. The fi^lowing is the reluctant testimony of 
Gibbon, Hist, Rom, Empire^ ix. 244. ^' The progress of Christianity 
^* was 120 at the Ascension, (Acts, i. 15.) soon aflter 3,000, (c. ii. 41.) 
^* then 5,000, and in little less than two years after the Ascension ta 
^ gnat multitudes at Jerusalem only. — Mahomet was three years silently 
^^ occupied in making 14 converts, and they of his own family ; and pro* 
" ceeded so slow at Mecca, that in the seventh year only 83 men and 18 
*^ woimefi retired to Ethiopia— and he bad no established religion at 
^^'Heoca40L contend with.*' / 
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'^ came? In whom have all these nations believed? 
^' L e. Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and the dwellei9 
^^ in Me6opotamia, Armenia, Fhrygia, Cappadoda; 
^^ the inhabitants of Pontus, and Asia, and Fam-^ 
phylia ; they that dwell in Egypt, and they who liv^ 
in Africa, beyond Cyrene ; Romans, and strangers; 
^^ Jews, and other nations in Jerusalem ; the various 
^^ sorts of people in Getulea ; the many coi|ntri^s ioS 
^^ the Moors ; all the borders of Spain ; th^ different 
'' nations of Gaul ; and those parts of Britain which th^ 
^' Romans could not reach, even they are suited to 
^^ Christ ; '" the Sarmatse also, and Daci, the Germans 
^^ and Scythians ; and many other obscure nations, 
<^ with many provinces and islands scarcely Imown tt 
us : in all these the name of Christ, lately as he 
came, reigns/^ Presently after, this distinguished 
apologist shows how much larger the kingdom of Christ 
was, even in his time (the end of the second centuxy), 
than any of the Ghreat Monarchies^ as they are usually 
called, and then proceeds thus : ^^ The kingdom -of 
" Christ is every where extended, every wh^re le^ 
^^ceived; in all the above-mentioned nations is. es* 
^^ teemed. He reigns every where, is adored iit-.aH 
^^ places, is divided equally amongst all known couB- 
*' tries.^ From this wonderful success attendii^ ibe 
promulgation of Christianity in all nations, it soon 
obtained the name of i HpaT5<ru Maxtiy or thd premmlr 
ing doctrine ; as Porphyry and Julian both acknow^ 
ledge. 

Now what religion was there that could oompare 
with this for the extent of its possession i . l!lle only 
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plausible answer is — ^Heathenism. But Heathenism^ 
it shcnild be recollected, though it be one name, is not 
one religion. Heathens do not all worship the same 
thing, as I have abundantly shown in a former letter; 
nor are they governed by the same law, or bow to one 
common master in religious matters. The only reli* 
gions which even now can bear any comparison in point 
of number of votaries with the Christian, are the 
Jewish and the Mahometan ; and both of them are 
decidedly inferior in respect of rapid diffusion. The 
Jews indeed, though very much scattered over the face 
of the earth, are but one nation, and profess one reli-r 
gion, namely, that which in the Divine dispensations 
prepared the way for Christianity. But their religion, 
it is well known, has received no remarkable increase 
since the time of Christ ; and even their sacred law ia 
made more known through the efforts of the Christian* 
than their own. As to Mahometanism, it is settled 
and established in many countries ; but not alone : for 
Christianity is esteemed in some of those countries ; 
nay, in some, indeed, by a greater proportion of the 
inhabitants : whereas, on the contrary, there are many 
parts of Christendom where there is not a single 
Mahometan to be found, except as a sojourner or a 
visitor. 

How, then, was this rapid promulgation, and per* 
manent preponderancy, of the Christian religion occa^ 
sioned.*^ Was it primarily, by courting the aid of 
the great, the learned, the powerful; by enlisting states 
imd governments in the cause of Christ ? Certainly 
not Most men, we observe^ are prepared to follow 
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tke example, and comply with the wishes, of king% and 
rulers ; especially if they are enforced with retributive 
<Mf compulsive laws. To these the religion of the Jews, 
of the Pagans, and of the Mahometans, owed much 
of their increase. But Christianity, during the time 
it spread most rapidly, was not incorporated with th^ 
state, as was Judaism, and many systems of Pagamstn ; 
Hor was it propagated by the sword of its advocates, 
as was Mahometanism. They who first taught the 
Christian religion were not only men without any secu- 
lar authority, but of low fortune, such as fishermen 
and tent-makers : and yet, by the instrumentality of 
these men, that doctrine was in the course of thirty 
years disseminated, not only through all parts of the 
Roman empire, but as far as the Parthians and 
Indians. And not only at its earliest commencement, 
but for nearly three hundred years, by the industry and 
zeal of private, obscure persons, without any threats, 
without any invitations, nay, opposed Us much as 
possible by those who were in authority, this religion 
was so widely promulgated, that long before Con- 
stantino professed Christianity, it was received in the 
greatest part of the Roman empire, " We are but of 
"yesterday,'' says Teetulliak, " and have filled all 
" places belonging to you; your cities, islands, castles, 
** towns, councils ; your very camps, wards, compa- 
'* nies, the palace, senate, and forum : we have left yoii 

•* only your temples, (c) 

- . . • •»■ 

(c) Tert. Apol. u» cap. 37« He add^ i <^ We could make a temble 
" war upon you, by simply being so passively reven^ful as only to leave 
*' you. Shotrld the numeroas host of Cbmtians retire from the empife 
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Not was this effected by adventitious means. They 
among the Greeks who delivered their perfect precepts 
of morality, at the same time rendered themselves ac^- 
ceptable by other arts : as the Platonists, by the study 
of geometry ; the Peripatetics, by the history of plants 
and of animals ; the Stoics, by logical subtlety ; th6 
Pythagoreans, by the knowledge of numbers, and their 
Implications to the principles of harmony. Many of 
'diem^ as Plato, Xenophon, Theophrastus, &c. were 
endowed with the most admirable eloquence. Not so 
the Apostles and first teachers of Christianity. ^^ When 

I came to you,^ says Paul ta the Corinthians, (cf) 

I. came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
^^ declaring unto you the testimony of God : for I 
^^ determined not to know any thing among you save 
^^ Jesus Christ, and him crucified. And I was* with 
<< you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling ; 
^^ $nd my speech and my preaching was not with en*- 
«' ticing words of man's wisdom ; but in demonstration 

of the Spirit and of power.'' Indeed, as if in order 
" to mortiiy human vanity, to convince the world thaft 
-^^ religion was a plain, simple thing, and that a little 
'^ common sense, accompanied with an honest good 
^^ heart, was sufficient to propagate it, without any aid 
-'^ derived from the cabinets of princes, or the schools 
^^ of human science, the Founder of the Christian 

^* into 8ome remote region, the loss of so many men of all ranks and 
^' degrees would leave a hideous gap, and inflict a shamefUl scar upon the 
*^ gOTenunent. You would stand aghast at your desolation, and be struck 
^^ dumb at the general silence and honor of nature, as if the whole world 
'♦^'were departed.*' 
(«l) I Cor. a. 1—4. 
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*^ Religion took twelve poor illiterate men into his 
^^ company, admitted them to an intimacy with him- 
^^ self, and after he had kept them awhile in tuition, 
^ promised them the aid of his Spirit, and sent them to 
" preach the good tidings of salvation to their countiy- 
** men." A while after he selected seventy mor^ 
giving them a simple but efficacious preparation : and 
«ent them forth to preach the Gospel. ^^ As ye 
** go,'' says he, " preachy saying, The kingdom of 
^ heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
^^ raise the dead, cast out devils : freely ye have 
** received, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor 
^^ silver, nor brass in your purses : nor scrip for yow 
^^ journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor y^ 
>^ staves. And fear n:ot them which kill the body, but 
" are not able to kill the soul.'*'(«) Thus equipped, 
they went forth to their momentous but dangerous un- 
dertaking. They delivered the history, they taught 
the doctrines, they declared the precepts, promises, and 
threatenings, in bare words, unaccompanied by any 
secular power. Yet they were every where successful 
as to the object of their mission, and in the course of 
two centuries accomplished what I have already de- 
scribed : so that we must of necessity allow, either that 
they were attended by miracles, or that the secret in- 
fluence of God favoured their efforts, or both : and in 
either case it follows, that the cause they espoused was 
the cause of God. 

This will appear still more obviously, if we conrider 
the impediments with which they had to contend, and 

(e) Matt. X. 7—10, 28. 
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the difficulties which arose even firom the nature of th0 
teIi{poii they professed. Considered as a system in- 
tended to effect prosely tism by the usual means, it was 
fiindamentally erroneous. No quality could be imagined 
more directly calcidated, considering the state of the 
world about the Christian sera, to frustrate the attempts 
of the primitiye Christians, than the inflexibility, or, a9 
it has been called, the intolerance of their zeal. It is 
true, the religion they proposed was so far of a general 
nature, that none were necessarily excluded from the 
bmiefit of it : all were invited to partake of its blessings. 
Yet, notwithstanding this liberality, Christianity was 
in the strictest sense, in relation to other religions then 
prevailing, an unsocial religion. Unlike the various 
schemes and modifications of polytheism, it would 
neither accommodate itself to the reigning superstitions, 
nor would it admit of any association with them. 
** Keep yourselves from idols,'"'' (/) was an injunction 
incessantly ringing in the ears, and meeting the eyes of 
the first disciples. ^^ What can be the reason,"" said 
^milian, prefect of Egypt, to Dionysius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, '^ why you may not still adore that God 
^* of yours, supposing him to be a God, in conjuncticm 
** with our Gods ?"" " We worship no other God,"* 
re^ed Dionysius. (g) In the ears of a Pcdytheist 
such language was unpardonable; yet it was the 
language uniformly suggested by the Christian religion. 
Thus when Cyprian was brought before the Proconsul, 
^< Thou art Thascius C}rprian (says he) who hast been 

(/) 1 John, V. 21. 1 Cor. x. 14. 2 Cor. n. 16, 17- 
ig) Vide Euaeb. Hitt. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. U. 
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^ a ringleader to men of a perverse mind : the ^tnj^ro^ 
^^ commands thee to do sacrifice ; consult^ then, thy 
^ welfare."" To this he answiered, " I am Cyprian, 
^^ I am too a Christian, and I cannot sacrifice to 
^ your gods : do, therefore, what you are commanded; 
'^ as for me, in so just a cause I need no time for con^ 
^^ sideration/^ Similarly noble and decided was the 
conduct of Polycarp and Basil ; all tending to evince 
that their religion was formed to stand alone; and 
wherever it prevailed, it was over the ruins of other 
systems^ With such pretensions the heridds of the 
Gospel could not well hope for a favourable reception. 
Their apparent arrogance could only serve to provoke 
the indignation of those whom they endeavoured to 
convert ; and the ardent zeal with which they prose^ 
cuted their casue would, " according to the natural 
*^ course of things^'' have a direct tendency ta defeat 
their object." (h) 

Besides this, the minds of those to whom this new 
teligion was proposed were pre-occupied. They were 
filled with opinions, and moulded into habits, all of 
which were directly and powerfully repugnant to the 
spirit of Christianity. The Hebrews were prepared 
for the reception of the Law of Moses, by the pre« 
vious appointment of circumcision, and by their 
knowledge of one God. But, from a moderate ac- 
quaintance with the state of the Jewish and Gentile 
world at the origin of Christianity, it must be evident 
that every thing that most strongly influences and 
tyrannizes over the mind of man, — ^religion, custom, 

ih) See Warburton*s Divine L^ation, book ii. sect. 6. 
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law, l^liir^^'pride^ interest, vice, and even philosophy',' 
1^—were united against the Grospel. (i) ' These enemies 
were, in their own nature^ Very formidable and difficull 
to be subdued, had they even suffered themselves to 
bd attacked upoli equal ^ound. Biit, not relying 
upoii their own strength, when barely opposed to the 
obscure disciples of a crucified malefactor (for pre- 
judice lind falsehood are always timid and fearful), they 
entrenched themselves behind that power of which they 
were in possession, and rendered themselves inaccess* 
ible, as they imagined, to Christianity, by planting 
round them, not only all kinds of civil discouragements, 
but even torments, chains, and death : terrors, which 
no one could despise, who had any views of ambition 
or interest, and who was not even contented to resign 

(I) Justin Martyr, in His Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, affirms 
that the Jews in the 1st century established a universal mitrion for the 
express purpose of oounteractmg the propagation of the Christian faith. 
The Hig^-pdests and teachers, he assures us, caused' the name of Christ 
ta be Uasphemed and profaned throughout the known world : ^^ They 
^' sen^ messengers into all countries to say that an impious and unjust 
'^ Kedition had been raised by one Jesus, a Galilean, whose body, after 
u cmdfizion, was stolen away by his disciples ; ** and now their descend- 
ants are every where scattered, a perpetual monument of the divine 
origin and truth of the religion, which eighteen hundred years ago was 
so astkiduously and vehemently opposed ! See Just. Mart. Dial, cum 
Tryp. irtect. 25, Euseb. Hist Ecdes. lib. iv. cap. 18, Cave's Apostolid, 
v(d. i. p. 147, Or Collinson's Key to the Fathers, p. 344. 

We who have been accustomed to read of the persecutions of sincere, 
deVofibnal, Christians, in all ages of the world, are apt to forget that, 
0n the introducUon of Christianity, persecution for religion was a new 
thing. Origen (cont. Celsus, lib. ii. cap. 14,) adduces this fact in 
proof of our Lord's divine mission, and asks '^ What religion is there 
*^ in the whole habitable world, that wants the advantage of a toleration j 
«( except that which our Saviour introduced ? - * 
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his reputation, his ease, his fortune, and his life ;-^ 
for the relinquishment of all these was, as Jesus Christ 
himself had predicted, the frequent consequence of the 
early profession of Christianity. 

'^ And now,^ said St. Paul, on taking leave of the 
elders of the Church at Ephesus, ^^ now behold I go 
*^ urged by the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the 
^^ things which shall befall me there : save that the. 
<^ Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying, that 
'^ bonds and afflictions await me. But none of these 
^^ things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
^^ myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, 
^^ and the ministry which I have received of the Lord 
<^ Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of Grod.^ (k) 
Similar to this in kind, if not in degree, must have 
been the expectation of all zealous Christians in the 
primitive ages. They were called, in consequence of 
their profession, to the greatest sufferings. For cen- 
turies they were excluded from all places of honour, 
were fined, had their goods confiscated, were banished; 
and these were comparatively small things. They 
were condemned to the mines, had inflicted upon them 
the most cruel torments that men could invent ; such 
as the rack, the wheel, throwing to wild beasts, tearing 
asunder by branches of trees, burning in pitched coats, 
boiling in oil or lead, crucifixion with the head down- 
wards: thus, in a short time, the punishments of 
death were so common that, as related by the writers 
of those times, no famine, pestilence, or war, ever 
consumed more men at a time. The persecutions, to 

(k) Acts, xz. 22—24. 
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which the §arly Christians were exposed, followed one 
another with furious and unrelenting rapidity, leaving 
the Church scarcely time to breathe between the 
several sanguinary attacks under which she languished 
and suffered. No sooner had the converts to Chris- 
tianity, in the language of Tacitus, become a vast 
multitude, (I) than the first great persecation began, 
under iVero, A. D. 65, The second happened under 
DomUiany A. D. 90. The third commenced under 
Traj€mj A. D. 100. The fourth under Adrian^ A. D. 
126, and continued under Antoninus Pius, to A. D. 
140. The fifth under Marcus JureKus, A. D. 162. 
The sixth under Severusy A. D. 203. The seventh 
under Maximinusj A. D. 236. The eighth under 
Deciusy A. D. 261. The ninth under Valerian^ A. D. 
258. The tenth under Diocletian^ A. D. 303. And 
what, you will ask, was the nature of these persecu- 
tions ? In reply, I shall briefly describe the last. In 
the edict issued by Diocletian, in 303, he commanded 
all the churches to be demolished, and the Christians 
to be deprived of their sacred writings^ and of all 
their civil privileges and immunities : it occasioned the 
death *of very many, who refused to surrender their 
religions books to the magistrates. Indeed TertuUian 
informs us that 20,000 Christians were burned by 
DiocIetian^s orders oil one Christmas Day ; of whom 
many were burned in a church where they were assem- 
bled for worship. A second edict ordered the impri- 
sonment of all bishops and ministers of the Gospel 
A third commanded that the most exquisite tortures 

(0 Ingens multitudo. Tac. Hist. lib. 15. sect. 44. 
VOL. I. M 
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should be emplbyed, to constrain these captives to lead 
the way in open apostasy. In a fourth, promulgated 
A. D. 304, magistrates were enjoined to exercise these 
tortures upon all Christians^ without distinction (jS 
rank or sex, for the purpose of forcing them to re- 
nounce their religion. These edicts, which extended 
over the whole Roman empire, with the exception of 
Gaul, were executed with such active, brutal, and 
successful zeal, that pillars were erected in Spain in 
honour of Diocletian, for having " every where 
'^ abolished the superstition of Christ ; ^^ and a medal 
of this emperor, still extant, was struck with the 
inscription, — " Nomine Christianorum deletoJ" (m) 
Besides these, there were persecutions in Africa, in 
Persia, in Arabia, Cappadocia, Mesopotamia, Nico- 
media, Phrygia, and in almost every place where the 
Christian name was known. Christianity had every 
where armed against it, the policy of empires, the 
jealousy of magistrates both supreme and subordinate, 
the interests of the priesthood, the virulent, systematic, 
and well disciplined rancour of the philosophers, and 
the furious passions of an inflamed and superstitious 
populace ; and thus, those who suffered for •* the 
" cause of Christ,'' men, women, youths of both 
sexes, were so nimierous as to be estimated only in the 
mass ; many of them falling under the weight of such 
excruciating torments, as cannot be read or thought 
of without atgony and horror. Still, ais Cyprian, when 

(m) dinner's Church History, vol. ii. p. 6, 7. See also Eusebius, 
Hist. Ecdesiast. lib. viii. and the testimonies collected by D*OyIey, in 
his '' Four Dissertations,*' p. 210, &c. 
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exhortmg the martyrs of his time, tells them of those 
who had gone before, ^^ in the hottest conflict they 
^ never shrunk, but maintained their ground with a 
^ free confession, an unshaken mind, a divine courage, 
<^ destitute indeed of external weapons, but armed 
<^ with ^ the shield of faith : "" in torments they stood 
'* stronger than their tormentors ; their bruised and 
^ mangled limbs proved too hard for the instruments 
'< with which their flesh was racked and pidled from 
^* them ; the blows, however often repeated, could 
^ not conquer their impregnable faith ; even though 
^' they not only sUced and tore off the flesh, but raked 
^^ into their very bowels, and let out blood enough to 
^^ extinguish the flames of persecution, or mitigate 
** the heat of their hellish fire/' Thus, though such 
as these were the difiiculties with which Christianity 
had to struggle for many ages, still she prevailed. 
'* The blood of the martyrs became the seed of the 
*' Church.'''' (n) That which might have been thought 

(ft) ^' The more you mow us down, the thicker we rise : the Christian 
^* blood you spill is like the seed you sow ; it springs firom the earth 
^ again, and fructifies the more.*' Tertullian, Apol. c. 50. 

D*Oyley, in the book referred to in the last note, says, ^^ !■ cannot, I 
confess, reflect upon these examples but with the highest admiration. 
For, though it is very natural to conceive, that, for a man to huff and blus- 
ter, when shelled in steel, and indebted to the armourer for his bravery, is 
no great argument of merit : as, when the ancient poets first made their 
heroes invulnerable^ and then represent them as featf^t^ they give but 
a poor idea of their courage. Yet, when every stroke wounds^ and 
sufferings make a smart and piercing impression : nay, as in the case of 
torture, when cruelty gorges itself upon the naked tender body, as a 
prostrate, defenceless prey ; for a man to be then daring and regardless, 
to resitt unto bloody shows a boldness and ocmstancy truly Christian ; 
an evidence not barely of a well-pndsed and masculine spirit, but of 

M 2 
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most uncongenial to the growth of the hew religion^ 
was found most propitious to it. It prevailed, not- 
withstanding this astonishing, this unprecedented, 
this universal opposition, so as to change the whole 
face of things, to overturn the temples and the altars 
of the gods, silence the oracles, mortify the impious 
pride of emperors, confound the presumptuous wisdom 
of philosophers, — and infuse into the hearts of thou> 
sands and tens of thousands a new spirit, and trans- 
form them into new men. 

Whence did the new religion acquire this mysterious 
and inextinguishable potency ? " Was it from Heaven, 
" or of men ? '' No natural cause can account for it : 
indeed it is contrary to the whole course of natural 
causes. Weak, illiterate men, of the lowest class, — 
men, who had nothing in this world to offer their 
converts, but sufferings, tortures, and the cross, — who 
were everywhere oppugned, persecuted, and ill-treated, 
" even unto death ;'"^-these were they who triumphed 
" over flesh and hlood^ and converted the universe. 
They continued to suffer, century after century, till 
they had subdued the world by dying for their religion. 
The cause is to be found alone in the omnipotence of 
truth, and especially the truth of God. " In the 
' ^' name of Jesus of Nazareth, the lame walk, the 
^^ lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the blind see, 
the dead are raised, the poor (reckoned of no estima- 
tion in the eyes of the world) the poor have the Gospel 
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such a faith B8 disanns fear and pain, and despises death ; a faith which 
28 greater and more honourable in the sight of heaven, than that which 
removes mountains^ or, like Joshua's^ arrests the motion of the sun.*' 
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*^ preached unto them.''^ (o) In this name the Legis- 
lator of the uniyerse speaks, nations hear, and rejoice, 
and live : and thus we arrive at the only competent 
and adequate solution of the difficulty, why genuine 
Christianity, whose peculiar characteristic was non^ 
resistance^ should be every where and in all ages 
opposed ; and yet should every where and in all ages 
increase. Thus, in the clearest and purest manifesta- 
tion of himself to the world, God evinced his perfect 
independence of human wisdom and human power: he 
passed by the splendour of thrones and the glory of 
philosophy, and showed that he could command all 
nature, and influence all hearts, by means the most 
humble, and most likely to be contemned. ^^ He 
^^ chose the foolish things of the world to confound 
<^ the wise ; and the weak things of the world to con- 
^' foimd those which are mighty ; and base things of 
^^ the world, and things which are despised, did Gt^od 
^' choose, yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
'^nought things that are: tha.t no ^fiesh should glory 
*' in his presence.'" (p) 

Having thus exhibited the argument drawn &om the 
early propagation of Christianity, let me now briefly 
advert to that which flows from the purity, excellency, 
and extent, of the Christian morality and theology. 

The nature of these may be gathered from the tes- 
timony of the enemies to Christianity, from its efiect 
upon the character and conduct of its converts in all 
ages, and from the uniform tenour of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Here then, first, as to the testimony of enemies 

(o) Matt. xi. 5. (p) I Ck>r. u 27—29. 
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to Christianity, since I must conform to the prindple 
of selection, I shall cite only two ; but they will be 
amply sufficient for my purpose. Of these, the first 
is Pliny the younger, who, in his celebrated letter to 
Trajan, writes thus from Nicomedia, concerning the 
Christians under his government :— ^^ The sum total 
^' of their fault, or of their error, consisted in assem- 

* 

bling upon a certain stated day, before it was light, 
to sing alternately among themselves hymns to 
'^ Christ as to a God ; binding themselves, by oath, 
not to be guilty of any wickedness ; not to steal, 
nor to rob ; not to commit adultery ; nor break their 
faith when plighted; nor to deny the deposits in 
^^ theb hands, whenever called upon to restore them. 
" These ceremonies performed, they usually departed, 
^^ and came together again to take a repast, the meat 
" of which was innocent, and eaten promiscuously.*" (g) 
The only crime this governor could discover in the 
Christians, was ^^ merely an obstinate kind of super- 
stition, carried to great excess.*" He therefore asks^ 
must they be punished for the na/me^ though other- 
wise innocent ^ Or is the name itself so flagitious, 
as to be punishable ?'' Conformably with this, we find 
that the early Christian apologists are frequently ex- 
posing the cruelty and folly of the heathen magistrates ; 
because, while they put others to the rack to extort 
confession of their crimes, they tormented Christians, 
that they might d^ny and renounce their characteristic 
name. 

My next evidence is Lucian, one of the ablest 

(j) Orrery's Pliny, book x. epiit. 97. 
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writers of his age, and one of the chief magistrates 
of a great province of the empure. ^^ The legislator 
'' of the Christians (says he) persuades them that they 
^* are off brethren. They secede from us : they 
** abjure the gods of the Grecians. They adore their 
^^ crucified teacher, and conform their lives to his 
'< laws. They despise riches ; every thing amongst 
'^^ them is in common ; and they are constant in their 
*< faith. To this day they adore their great man cru- 
** cified in Palestine.'" (r) 

Such, then, according to the testimony of Pliny and 
Ludan, was the effect of Christianity upon the minds 
and conduct of those who embraced it, that they en- 
gaged not to commit any crime, that they adhered 
strictly to their promises, that they could have no 
crime imputed to them but obstinate attachment to 
their religion, that they despised riches, and that they 
loved one another as brethren. If any person were 
seeking for criteria of a false religion, of a religion 
founded upon wickedness, and cemented by deceit 
(and such must the Christian religion be, if it did not 
emanate from God), would he be satisfied with such as 
these? 

But let us notice the effect of Christianity upon one 
who was long a h^ter of it, and became, notwithstand- 
ing, its illustrious defender. I mean the apostle Paul. 
What was his character before his conversion to 

(r) Ludan de Moite Peregiini. For other testimonies from Antoni- 
nus Pius, Trypho, &c., see Cave's Frimitiye Christianity, part i. ch. 4. 
And for Tertttllian*s powerful raillery on Trajan's celebrated letter to 
l^liny, delineating the conduct which he was to pursue with respect 
to the Christians, tee^pologet, cap. 2, or the PantoJogia^ art. Tbajax. 
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Christianity ? That of a furious bigot, an unrelenting 
persecutor of all whose religious opinions were different 
from his own, — a man who ^^ breathed threatenings and 
^' slaughter^ against others whose only crime was 
subUme virtue,— a man who de%hted in sanguinary 
scenes, who held the clothes of those who stoned 
martyrs, probably gnashing his teeth for vexation all 
the while, that he was too young to be mbre actively 
engaged in the brutal scene,^-a man whose principal 
delight was in '' making havoc of the church,^ dis- 
turbing domestic privacy, " entering into houses, and 
'' haling men and women to prison ; ^ who '' punished 
" them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them 
^^ to blaspheme, and being ewceedingly mad against 
'^ them, persecuted them unto strange cities.'" («) 
How diSerent were his actions and his sentiments after 
he had been converted on his way to Damascus, and 
became " obedient unto the heavenly vision!" Ob- 
serve how gentle, tender, and sympathizing, is the 
demeanour ; how pure, how elevated, how benevolent, 
how peculiarly fitted to the wants of universal society, 
are the ethics become of the man who just before 
foimd his greatest pleasure and glory in persecuting 
and torturing his fellow-creatures! " Let love be 
^^ without dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil, 
'^ cleave to that which is good. Be kindly-affectioned 
" one to another with brotherly love ; in honour pre- 
ferring one another; not slothful in business; fervent 
in spirit ; serving the Lord ; rejoicing in hope ; 
patient in tribulation ; continuing instant in prayer; 

(«) Acts, vii. 58. viii. 1—3. ix. 1. xxvi. 10, 11, 19« 
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^^ distributing to the necessity of saints ; given to hos^ 
" pitality. Bless them which persecute you ; bless, 
^^ and curse not. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
'^ and weep with them that weep. Mind not high 
^' things. Be not wise in your own conceits. Live 
" peaceably with all men. Avenge not yourselves, 
'^ but rather give place unto wrath. If thine enemy 
^^ hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink. 
*' Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
*' good.'' (t) Where, except in the Bible, or in books 
which inculcate the sentiments of the Bible, will 
you find such a group of admirable, peac^inspiring, 
precepts ? Observe, again, how forcibly this apostle 
depicts the sublime importance of charity, or love. 
^^ Though I speak with the , tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become a sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so 
*' that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
^^ I am nothing. And though I give my body to be 
*' burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
** nothing.*" {v) Surely this was not always the lan- 
guage of the fanatical persecutor Saul ! Whence, 
then, did he derive these elevated sentiments, this 
preference of universal benevolence to the most splen- 
did and miraculous endowments? Are these the 
notions of a vile impostor, or of a poor deluded enthu- 

(0 Rom. xii. 9^21. 

(v) 1 Cor. xiiL 1—3. See also Acts, xxi. 13. 2 Cor. ii. 4. Phil. 
iii. 18. 
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siast, or of one whom '^ much learning has made 
"mad?^ No; they are the genuine productions 
of the religion of Jesus, invariably manifested in a 
greater or less degree wherever it is efficacious ; and 
proving cleatly that that religion proceeds from Him 
who wills the harmony and the happiness of the phy- 
sical and rational world. 

Look again at the language of the Divine Founder of 
the Christian religion. Read some of his discourses. 
Take those, for example, which are recorded in the 
6th, 6th, 7th, 10th, and 25th chapters of Matthew's 
Gospel ; and those in the 12th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 
17th chapters of John'*s Gospel. , I know your soul is 
susceptible of exquisite feelings, and that you can 
readily discern and distinguish the good, the beautiful, 
the pathetic, the sublime, the sincere : and I therefore 
may ask you again with confidence, could these admir- 
rable and astonishing discourses proceed from the 
mouth of an impostor ? Could they be the workings 
of a heated imagination ? Could they proceed from 
any mere mortal ? It is impossible for any man of 
correct understanding, and unbiassed mind, to answer 
these questions in the afiirmative. 

But we need not stop at an examination of a few 
discourses of our Lord and his apostles ; we may go 
much farther, and take in the whole scope, object, and 
tendency of Scripture ; and may boldly afiirm, in the 
language of the poet, that 

(c if ^^ trace the globe around, 

'^ And search from Britain to Japan, 
*' There shall be no religion found 

^' So just to Ood, so safe for man." 
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A religion that comes from Heaven may naturally 
be expected to furnish the most elevated, impressive, 
and glorious conceptions of the attributes and opera- 
tions of the Deity. So does the religion of the Bible. 

A religion that comes from Heaven should furnish 
incentives to the most sublime virtue, and the strongest 
motives to avoid sin ; its promises and threatenings 
should be respectively of the most inviting and alarm- 
ing kind. Such are the promises and threatenings of 
the Bible. 

A religion that comes from Heaven should teach man 
his true character, should tell him what he is, and 
what he may become ; should give him correct esti- 
mates of all around him, especially as they relate to 
morals and happiness. So does the religion of the 
Bible. 

A religion that comes from Heaven would naturally 
condemn selfishness, pride, a secular spirit, discontent, 
and sensuality ; and inculcate the principles of self- 
denial, resignation, universal harmony, love, and peace. 
So does the religion of the Bible. 

A religion that comes from Heaven should teach the 
art of ^^ keeping the heart,*" and regulating the affec- 
tions. So does the religion of the Bible. 

A religion that comes from Heaven, and that is 
formed for universality, should develope the great 
principles of social union, should explain and enforce 
all the relative duties, should soften and civilize the 
human character, (w) should perfect and ennoble every 

. (v) To this effect, Theodorrt, writiDg agdinst the Gentiles, in favour 
of the excellency of Christian precepts compared with those of the philpso*. 
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natural sentiment which tends to make man co-ope- 
rate with his fellow-creatures for good. So does the 
religion of the Bible. 

A religion that comes from Heaven may naturally be 
expected to contain new precepts, such as obviously 
correspond with the object of it. So does the religion 
of the BiblC) and especially that of the perfective dis- 
pensation of the New Testament, where the precepts 
tend in an especial manner to ^^ prepare us far the 
" kingdom of Heaven.^ Here the new precepts point 
to poorness of spirit, humility, self-abasement, detach- 
ment from the world, repentance, faith, forgiveness of 
injuries, charity. All these were unknown to the 
Pagan moralists. 

A religion that comes from Heaven may be expected 
to rest upon some such scheme or plan as would, never 
have entered the mind of man. So does the Christian 
religion. Its Founder made his own sufferings and 
death a requisite part of his original plan, essential to 
his mission, and necessary to the salvation of his fol* 
lowers. This infinitely surpassed all human concep- 
tions, inventions, or expectations. 

A religion that comes from Heaven should teach the 
purest and most rational worship. So does the Chris* 
tian religion. It teaches us that ^' God is a Spirit, and 
" that they who worship him must worship him in 
" spirit and in truthJ" These two words exclude for- 

phen, gites various instances of whoU nations which were converted firom 
the most brutish, savage,' and lewd manners, to mildness, gentleness, 
benevolence, and chastity, by the power of Christianity. See Theod. De 
Gurand. Gnec. AfFectib. Senn. 9, de Leg. i or C*ve*s Primitive Chris- 
tianity, part i« ch. 3, p. &8, &c. 
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mality, hypocrisy, and deadness in devotion; and 
teach us that God reqvdres of us the sincere homage of 
the heart. 

A religion that comes from Heaven will incessantly 
invite men thither. So does the Christian religion. 

A religion that comes firom Heaven, and that is con- 
stituted to be universal, should meet man in all direc- 
tions, and come into contact with him at every point. 
So does the religion of the Gospel. Its precepts and 
doctrines are adapted to our advantage in all circum- 
stances of life and conduct. Like the stars ^^ in the 
*^ glorious firmament of the sky,^ the precepts and 
promises applicable to human life are universally scat- 
tered over the face of the Scriptures ; though, like the 
stars, they are more thickly grouped, and shine with 
more beauty and refulgence in some places than in 
others. Still the one and the other exist for our goody 
and both may be contemplated as 

*' For ever singing as they shine, 
^' The hand that made us is divine." 

Examining the various portions of the word of God 
under these impressions, and with this view, we shall 
find that there is a mutual connexion and harmony be-* 
tween them. Thus, every precept will be found to 
have its exemplification; every command its corre- 
sponding benefit ; every want its corresponding prayer ; 
and the aids of the Spirit uniformly ofiered. Thus, 
also, every duty is urged by an appropriate motive ; 
every blessing has its dependent duty ; every trial its 
adequate support ; every temptation its peculiar ^^ way 
of escape" from it ; every affliction its commensu- 
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rate consolation; every situation has suggested its 
suitable religious employments ; every period in life, 
and every relation in society, brings with it vocations 
and difficiilties peculiar to itself, all of which are pro- 
vided for in the richness and exuberance of Scripture. 
Nay, even in the last great and solemn change, when 
the friends of a dying Christian show, by their aching 
hearts and streaming eyes, that earthly hopes are at 
an end ; when a human creature most needs the conso- 
lations and supports of religion, then does the Christian 
religion often most manifest its power— enabling the 
weeping relatives to endure the acuteness without the 
bitterness of grief, and ^^ sorrow not as those who are 
^* without hope,'' — and, at the same time, plucking 
away the sting of death, and giving the departing saint 
to feel that when ^^ flesh and heart faU^ God is the 
" strength of his hearty and his portion for ever.'" (w) 
Suchjare the benefits, the blessings, and the aids of 
the Christian religion. It fills the minds of its genuine 
disciples with true light, it reforms their hearts, it 
rightly disposes them towards God and their feUow- 
creatures: it teaches them how to bear prosperity 
without highmindedness, adversity without murmuring; 
how humility may exist without meanness, and dignity 
without pride : it makes them more reasonable in all 
their actions ; and inspires them with fortitude, con- 
tentment, devotion, and contempt of the world: it 
communicates correct notions of its own supreme value, 
of the sanctity of morality, the vanity of earthly pas- 
sions, . the misery and corruption of our nature, the 

ix) Ps. IxxiiL 26. 
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littleness of every thing but God : it delivers its disci- 
ples from the greatest, that is, from moral evils; 
teaches them the proper use of temporal mercies : and 
provides for them an inexhaustible and eternal store of 
intellectual and moral good. If the religion which 
accomplishes all this be false, where can we seek for 
truth ? If the inestimable advantages it promises are 
to be despised and rejected, what is there upon or 
under the earth (and on this hypothesis there is nothing 
above it) that is worth retaining ? 

Be it recollected, however, and with this remark I 
shall conclude the present letter, that the enjoyments 
of the Christian religion are confined exclusively to 
sincere Christians. " To these enjoyments, therefore, 
" you will necessarily continue a stranger unless you 
" resign yourself wholly to its power : for the consola- 
" tions of religion are reserved to reward, to sweeten, 
and to stimulate obedience. Many, without re- 
nouncing the profession of Christianity, without for- 
mally rejecting its distinguishing doctrines, live in 
^^ such an habitual violation of its laws, and contradic- 
*^ tion to its spirit, that, conscious they have more to 
^* fear than to hope from its truth, they are never able 
" to contemplate it without terror. It haunts their 
'' imagination instead of tranquillizing their hearts, and 
^' hangs with depressing weight on all their enjoyments 
^^ and pursuits. Their religion, instead of comforting 
« them under thehr troubles, is itself their greatest 
*^ trouble, from which they seek refuge in the dissipa- 
" tion and vanity of the world, until the throbs and 
" tiunults of conscience force them back upon religion. 
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^^ Thus suspended between opposite powers, the sport 
^' of contradictory influences, they are disqualified for 
^' the happiness of both worlds, and neither enjoy the 
^' pleasures of sin, nor the peace of piety. Is it sur- 
prising to find a mind thus bewildered in iincertainty, 
and dissatisfied with itself, court deception, and em- 
*' brace with eagerness every pretext to mutilate the 
claims, and enervate the authority of Christianity ; 
forgetting that it is of the very essence of the reli- 
gious principle to preside and control, and that it is 
impossible to serve God and mammon f It is this 
class of persons who are chiefly in danger of being 
entangled in the snares of infideUty. Yet the 
champions of infidelity have much more reason to be 
" ashamed than to boast of such converts."" (y) 

I am, &C. 

(jf) See a very profound and eloquent disooune entitled, ^< Modern 
*' Infidelity considered with respect to ita Influence cm Society,*' by my 
highly esteemed friend, Robert Hall, A. M. This author, in the piefiwe 
to the Yalnable publication just quoted, pledged himself *•* to enter into a 
«* fuller and more particular examination of the Infidel Phikaophy, both 
^' with respect to its speculative principles, and its pracdeal eflfects ; its 
*' influence on society and the individual :" and every one who has re- 
signed himself to the splendour, and magic, and force of his doquenoet 
an eloquence, which, like the solar light, warms while it illuminates, and 
is alike calculated to delight the imagination, to enrich the understanding, 
and to amend the heart — must lament that he has not long before now 
redeemed this pledge. O ! why will the most captivating, energetic» and 
profound preacher and religious writer now living, rest satisfied widi 
giving to the world scarcely any but fugitive publications of tempoiaiy 
interest, the whole of which it is already difficult to collect ; — ^when all 
who know him, or who are able to appreciate the value of his elRirts, 
have been long and anxiously anticipating the period when he wiU favoor 
the public with some work of respectable magnitude and pennancnt 
interest, which shall enli^ten and instruct its successive readers forages 
to come. 
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LETTER X. 
On the Inspiration of Scripture. 

The various trains of argument and observation laid 
open to you in my former letters have, I hope, fully 
convinced you that the several books of Scripture de- 
serve credence as genuine and authentic ; but, in order 
that the truths and doctrines which they contain may 
press upon your mind with their full weight, it is 
necessary you should have a conviction of their Divine 
authority. A firm and cordial belief of the Inspiration 
of the Bible is, indeed, of the highest moment; for 
unless you are persuaded that those who were employed 
in the composition of the respective books were entirely 
preserved firom error, a conviction of their honesty and 
integrity will be but of little avail. Honest men may 
err, may point out the wrong track, however unwilling 
they may be to deceive ; and if those who have penned 
what we receive as revelation are thus open to mistakes, 
we are still left to make the voyage of life in the midst 
of rocks and shelves, and quick-sands, with a compass 
vacillating and useless, and our pole-star enveloped in 
mists and obscurity. 

But some of these writers assure us that ** all Scrip- 
" ture is given by inspiration of God ;'' {%) meaning, at 
least, the Jewish Scriptures ; a declaration which de- 

(2) 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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serves attention on the score of the general veracity by 
which we have aheady shewn their assertions are 
always marked. Still, as a like claim is made by writers 
who, it has been ascertained, were wicked and design- 
ing, let us inquire on what grounds and to what extent 
the divine inspiration of the Bible ought to be ad- 
mitted. 

Theologians have enumerated several kinds of In- 
spiration ; such as an inspiration of superintendency, 
in which God so influences and directs the mind of any 
person as to keep him more secure from error in some 
complex discourse, then he would have been merely by 
the use of his natural faculties : plenary superin^ 
tendent inspiration, which excludes any mixture of 
error whatever &om the performance so superintended : 
inspiration of elevation, where the faculties act in a 
regular, and, as it should seem, in a common manner, 
yet are raised to an extraordinary degree, so that the 
composition shall, upon the whole, have more of the 
true sublime, or pathetic, than natural genius could 
have given : — and inspiration of suggestion^ in which 
the use of the faculties is superseded, and Grod does, 
as it were, speak directly to the mind, making such 
discoveries to it as it could not otherwise have obtained, 
and dictating the very words in which such discoveries 
are to be communicated, if they are designed as a 
message to others. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to ascertain how far 
different portions of Scripture were composed under one 
or other of these kinds of inspiration. I have enume- 
rate^l them merely to show you that those, who contend 
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that Scripture is inspired, have BOt arrived at their 
deciidon by a gross and careless process, but by sedu- 
lous, critical, and discriminating investigation. I mean, 
however, to affirm, and I trust the references I have 
thrown at the foot of the page, together with a few par- 
ticular arguments which I shall advance, will prove to 
you the reasonableness of admitting, that, while the 
Authors employed in the composition of the Bible ex- 
iicisedgenerally their own reason and judgment, (a) the 
S|lirit of God effectually stirred them up to write ; (b) 
appoiiited to each his proper portion and topic, corre- 
spondklg with his natural talents, and the necessities 
of the ehuvch in his time ; (c) enUghtened their minds 
and gave Aem a distinct view of the truths they were 
to deliver; (cQ strengthened and refireshed their memo- 
ries to recollect whatever they had seen or heard, the 
insertion of whiclji in their writings would be bene- 
ficial; (e) directed them to select from a multitude of 
facts what was proper for the edification of the church, 
vjmd neither more nor lesa ; (/) excited afiresh in their 
minds such images and ideas as had been laid up in 
their memories, and directed them to other ends and 
purposes than, themselves would ever have done of their 
own accord; (g) suggested and imprinted upon their 

(a) Ps. xlv. 1. Mark, xU. 36. Luke, i. 8. Acts, i. 1. 1 Pet. i. 11. 
(6) 2 Pet. I 21. (c) 2 Pet. i. 21. Matt xxv. 15. 

(d) Jet, i. 11—16. xiii. 9—14. Ezek. iv. 4—8. Dan. viii. 15—19. 
ut. 22—27. X. 1, 8. Amos, viL 7, 8. viii. 2. Zech. i. 19—21. iv. 11 
—14. V. 6. John, xvi. 13. £ph. iii. 3, 4. 1 Pet. i. 10, 1 1. 

(e) Luke, i. 3. John, ziv. 26. Jer. xxxi. 3. 

(/) John, XX. 30, 31. xxi. 25. Rom. iv. 23, 24. xv. 4. 1 Cor. x. 
6-11. 
(^) Amos, L and ix. Acts, xvii. 28. 1 Cor. xv. 33, Tit. i. 12. • 
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minds such matters as could not have been discovered 
or known by reason, observation or information, but 
were subjects of pure revelation; {h) superintended 
every particular writer, so as to render him infallible in 
his matter, words, and order, especially whenever they 
related to facts, discourses, or doctrines, the communi- 
cation of which is the great object of Scripture ; thus 
rendering the whole canon at any given period, «i 
infallible guide to true holiness and everlasting hap- 
piness, (i) 

Now, that the Scriptures were actually dictated by an 
inspiration of this kind may, I think, be inferred both 
from the reasonableness and from the necessity of the 
thing. It is reasonable that the sentiments and doc- 
trines, developed in the Scriptures, should be suggested 
to the minds of the writers by the Supreme Being him- 
self. They relate principally to matters concerning 
which the communicating information to men is worthy 
of God : and the more important the information com- 
municated, the more it is calculated to impress malW 
kind, to preserve from moral obliquity, to stimulate to 
holiness, to guide to happiness, the more reasonable is 
it to expect that God should make the communication 
in a manner free from every admixture of risk or error. 
Indeed, the notion of inspiration enters essentially into 
our ideas of a Revelation from God ; so that to deny 

ih) Gen. i. ii. iii. Lev. zxvi. Is. lU. 22, 23. xlv. 21. xlyi. 9, 10. 
1 Tim. iu. 16. 

(t) Deut. viii. 1 — 4. Ps. xix. 7 — H* czix. Matt. xxii. 29. Luke, 
xiv. 25—31. John, v. .39. Rom. xv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 16—17. 2 Pet. 
i. 19. 
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inspiration is tantamount to affirming there is no Reve* 
lation. And why should it be denied ? Is man out of 
the reach of him who created him ? Has he, who gave 
man his intellect, no means of enlarging or illuminating 
that intellect ? And is it beyond his power to illumi- 
nate and inform in an especial manner the intellects of 
some chosen individuals— or contrary to his wisdom, to 
preserve them from error when they communicate to 
others, either orally or by writing, the knowledge he 
imparted to them, not merely for their own benefit, but 
for that of the world at large, in all generations ? 

But farther. Inspiration is necessary. The neces- 
sity of Revelation has been evinced in a former letter ; 
and the same reasoning, in connexion with what I have 
just remarked, establishes the necessity of inspiration. 
Besides this, the subjects of Scripture render inspira- 
tion necessary. Some past facts recorded in the Bible 
could not possibly have been known had not God re^ 
vealed them. Many things are recorded there as 
fixture, that is, are predicted, which God alone could 
foreknow and foretell, which notwithstanding came to 
pass, and which, therefore, were foretold under divine 
inspiration. Others, again, are far above human capa- 
city, and never coyld have been discovered by men : 
these, therefore, must have been delivered by divine 
inspiration. The authoritative. language of Scripture, 
too, argues the necessity of inspiration, admitting the 
▼eracity of the writers. They propose things, not as 
matters for consideration, but for adoption ; they do 
not leave us the alternative of receiving or rejecting ; 
do not present us with their own thoughts ; but ex- 
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claiin, ^^ ThtM saith the Lord^ and <m that ground 
demand our assent. They must, of necessity, there- 
fore, speak and write as they " were inspired by the 
<< Holy Ghost,^ or be impostors ; and the last Suppo- 
sition is precluded by reasonings which I have repeat- 
edly brought forward in these letters. 

Very striking proofs of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures might be deduced firom a consideration of their 
matchless sublimity, their union of perspicuity with 
profundity, their piety, their pure and holy tendency, 
their efficacy, their harmony, and their miraculous pre- 
servation. But I shall leave you to reflect upon these 
at your leisure, and proceed to lay before you, as an 
argument of no small weight, the testimony of those 
who lived nearest the apostolic times, on this point. 
They may naturally be expected, so far I mean as is 
independent of the written word, to know more of the 
sentiments of those who, in regard to religious topics, 
had '^ the mind of Christ,'" than any Christians in 
subsequent ages. Consider in this view the weight of 
the following quotations : — 

1. Clemens Rom anus says, that " the apostles 
preached the Gospel, htmg Jilled with the Holy 
Spirit: that the Scriptures are the true word of the 
Spirit ; that Paul wrote to the Corinthians things 
that were true^ by the aid of the Spirit ;'' and that 

the Pentateuch, as well as all that the Jews received as 
Holy Scripture, " were indeed the oracles of GodJ*^ 

2. Justin Martye says, " that the Gospels were 
" written by men full of the Holy Ghost, and that the 
" sacred writers were moved by inspiration :'* and in 
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Us argumentations he generally, if not always, assumes 
as incontrovertible the inspiration of the Old Testa* 
ment. 

3. iRENiEUs says, that ^^ all the apostles as well as 
^^ Paul received the Gospel by divine Revelation j and 
*' that by the will of God they delivered it to us as the 
^' foundation and pillar of our faith ; that the Scrip- 
^* tures were dictated by the Spirit of God, and there- 
^^ fore it is wickedness to contradict them, and sacrilege 
^' to make any the least alteration in them.^^ 

4. Clemens Alexandrinus says, " We that have 
the Scriptures are taught of God; that the Scrip- 
tures are established by the authority of God ; that 
the whole Scripture is the law of God ; and that they 

" are all divine.'' 

6. Origen says, that " the Scriptures proceeded 
^' from the Holy Spirit ; that there is not one title in 
'} them but what eatpresses a divine wisdom ; that 
^' there is nothing in the Law, or the Prophets, or the 
'^ Gospels, or the Epistles, which did not proceed 
" from the fulness of the Spirit ; that we ought with 
** all the faithful to say that the Scriptures are di- 
*' vinely inspired ; that the Gospels were admitted as 
*' divine in all the churches of God ; that the Scriptures 
^' are no other than the oracles of God ; that, if a man 
^^ would not confess himself to be an infidel^ he must 
" admit the inspiration of the Scriptures.*" 

6. Tertullian lays it down as a fundamental 
principle in disputing with heretics, " that the truth 
" of doctrines is to be determined by Scripture ;'' and 
affirms most positively, ^^ that Scripture is the basis of 
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" faith ; that all Christians prove their doctrines out of 
^^ the Old and New Testament ; and that the majesty 
" of God dictated what Paul wrote." 

7. EusEBius quotes with approbation a writer more 
ancient than himself, who says, ** they who corrupt the 
^^ sacred Scriptures abolish the standard of the ancient 
" faith, neglecting the words of the divine writings, 
^^ out of regard to their own reasonings ;*" and after- 
wards, " that they either do not believe that the 
" Holy Spirit uttered the Divine Scriptures, and then 
" they are infidels ; or think themselves wiser than the 
'^ Spirit, and in that case seem to be possessed.*" 

8. Theophilus Antiochenus says, that " the 
" evangelists and apostles wrote by the same Spirit 
" that inspired the prophets.'' 

9. Nearly all the other Christian writers in the first 
three centuries, whose performances have wholly or 
partly reached us, speak of the Scriptures as divine^ 
call them the Holy Scriptures, the sacred fountainy the 
divine foimtains of salvation^ &c. evidently implying 
their inspiration. And in those early ages the whole 
church agreed in sentiment, that no books should be 
received into the Canon of Scriptvire of whose inspire^ 
tion there was any doubt (A:). 

Thus, then, we see, that in the primitive ages the 
universal opinion was in favour of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Let us next inquire how &r this opinion 

{k) The curious reader may consult farther the testimonies coUected by 
Dr. Whitby« vol. i. Pref., by Dr. Lardner in the Second Part of bis Cre- 
dibility, Dr. Doddridge in his Lectures on Divinity, and in his Familj 
Expositor, Tol. ill. 
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grows naturally out of an examination of the Scriptures 
themselves. Considered in relation to the present sub- 
ject, the books of Scripture fall imder three classes :•— 
the prophetical books ; the historical books of the Old 
Testament ; and the New Testament, being in part 
historical, in part doctrinal. 

Now, as to the prophetical books, their divine autho- 
rity and their inspiration follow at once from the com- 
pletion of several of the predictions they contain : the 
entire fulfilment of the whole is not essential to the 
argument. 

The inspiration of the New Testament may be in- 
ferred from the language of our Lord, and that of the 
apostles. Thus, Jesus Christ promised extraordinary 
assistance to his apostles. He promised them '^ the 
" Comforter,'' " the Holy Spurit,'' « the Spirit of 
« Truth,'' who should " testify of hhn," should " teach 
" them all things, bring all things to their remem- 
" brance whatsoever Christ had said unto them, should 
" guide them into all truth, should abide with theni 
" for ever, and show them things to come." (/) Again, 
he says, " When the Comforter is come, whom I will 
send to you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall 
testify of me ; and ye also [being so assisted] shall 
" bear witness." (m) From these passages it is but 
^^ fair and reasmable to conclude, that the aid of thi^ 
** Heavenly Guide was to be vouchsafed them on all 
^^ suitable occasions ; and surely no occasions could 
render it more expedient than when they were engaged 

(I) Joim, xiv. 16—26. xvi. 13. ; • (w) John, xv. 26, 27. 

VOL. I. N 
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in deUvering written instructions, whether in the form 
of Gospels or of Epistles, which were intended for the 
edification of the Christian church till *' time should 
<^ be no longer.^^ In fact, the Spirit could not abide 
with them for ever, in relation to the church, in any 
other way than by preserving the word they delivered 
firom such human or diabolical depreciation and cor- 
ruption as might render it injurious instead of being 
salutary. 

It will also be worth our while to notice the remari^- 
able language in which Jesus Christ promises his 
apostles the extraordinary assistance of the Spirit while 
they are defending his cause before magistrates. '^ Settle 
^^ it therefore in your hearts not to meditate before 
^^ what ye shall answer ; for I will give you a mouth 
^^ and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be 
" able to gainsay or resist Take no thought how or 
" what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given to you in 
^^ that same hour what ye shall speak : for it is not you 
" that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that 
*' speaketh in you.*" (n) If this were to be the case 
*^ when they pleaded before magistrates, how much more 
^.^ reason is there to conclude, that when they were 
** writing for the use of all future generations, it was 
" not so much they who wrote, as the Spirit of the 
^^ Fatlier who dictated to them, and thus wrote by 
" them!^ For the occasion is evidently much more im- 
portant in the latter instance than in the fornier : an 
error in their writings would have a much more exten- 
$ive, permanent, and injurious influence than any error 

(n) Luke, zzi. 14, 15. Matt x. 19» 2a Mark, ziii. 1 1« 
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that could occur in a pleading or argmnent, necessarily 
di transient impression, before a magistrate. In truth, 
it is quite incredible that they who were asnsted by the 
Holy Spirit, in their pleadings and when they preached, 
should be deserted by that Spirit when they committed 
what they had preached to writing. It is equally in- 
credible that they who possessed the gift of discerning 
spirits should be endowed with no gift of discerning 
the truth of facts. We have an instance on record in 
which St Peter detected a falsehood by the light of 
inspration : and surely it was not of less importance to 
the church, that the apostles and evangelists should be 
enabled to detect falsehoods in the history of our 
.Saviour'^s life, than that St. Peter should be enabled to 
detect Ananias^s lie about the sale of an estate. The 
apostles were led by the Spirit into " all truth ;^ would 
they be permitted to lead the whole church for ages 
into error ? Would they be permitted to leave behind 
th^n as authentic memoirs of their master^s life and 
cBscourses, and of the doctrines which he appointed 
them to teach, narratives compiled without judgment 
or selection, and without the guidance of the Spirit he 
promised to confer upon them ? 

Let it be considered in this connexion, that even the 
apostles who had enjoyed the benefit of the sodety, 
the example, the instruction of their Divine Master, 
were not competent to become even oral teachers in his 
kingdom, until the efRidon of the Spirit at the day of 
Pentecost ; and that, a fortiori^ new converts, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, would, without extraordinary aid, 
have been less competent than they. The '' hundred 

n2 
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and twenty ,^^ also received the Spirit ; for it is said, 

They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began 
^^ to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
^^ utterance.*" That is, they were inspired to speak 
with truth ; and hence, as the apostles were endowed 
with the highest illumination, theirs was an inspiration 
suited to the exigencies of what were meant to be per- 
manent records for the instruction of the church. 

We who not only are favoured with the complete 
csLtxon of Scriptures; but, by means of the art of 
printing, can multiply copies to every imaginable ex- 
tent with the utmost facility, are seldom led to ask how 
correct religious instruction could be given, or how 
could the ordinary services of religious assemblies be 
conducted, before the sacred penmen had delivered in 
writing the new covenant revelation. Yet that was 
neither a short nor an unimportant interval in the 
annals of the church. 

Matthew's Gospel was written some say eight, others 
fifteen years, after our Lord's ascension. The Gospels 
by Mark and Luke, some years later. The book of 
the Acts still later. John's Gospel, probably not until 
after his return from his banishment in Patmos. The 
earliest of the Epistles is not supposed to have been 
written sooner than seventeen or eighteen years after 
the ascension. And it took nearly forty years more to 
publish the remainder of them. A much longer period 
would be required to circulate the whole of these books, 
or nearly the whole, historical and doctrinal, even parr 
tially among the churches, that is, so that each church 
should possess one complete series of the books which 
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constitute what we now denominate The New Testa- 
ment. 

Now, during all this interval, how was religious truth 
diUbsed ? how were the facts of the evangelical histo^ 
announced? how were the praises of God celebrated P 
Jiow were disorders in the church prevented or cor- 
rected? how were errors detected? how, in brief, were 
the purposes of public worship ensured, the proprieties 
.of public worship maintained; or how, indeed^ could 
they be, without supernatural illumination, without 
those/^ manifestations of the Spirit'' in the church 
assembUes by which the primitive Christians were 
edified, encouraged, and preserved in the faith ? 

It is plain, from the Epistles of St. Paul to^ the 
Corinthians and the Ephesians, that spiritual gifts of 
extraordinary energy, diversity, and utility, in the fiir- 
,therance of truth and the detection of error, were pos- 
sessed, not merely by the apostles, but by several 
persons in every religious assembly. It is not neces- 
sary to my present argument to attempt a classification 
or explication of those extraordinary powers ; but, re- 
ferring you to the researches ot D*Oyley^ Macknight, 
and Macleod (especially the latter) upon this interest- 
-ing topic, I simply entreat you to consider whether 
those- gifts and endowments, conferred not upon a few, 
but upon many Christians (see their enumeration in 
1 Cor. xii.) were not absolutely necessary for the pre- 
servation and extension of the church in that early 
part of its history of which I am now speaking ? 

And if neither the existence, nor the necessary exist- 
ence, of these gifts among ordinary Christians can be 
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leiuonably doubted, why should any one hesitate to 
allow that the Apostles, to whom a still more mcmient- 
ous task was assigned, leceived also their appropriate 
illumination from that ^^ selfsame spirit which divideth 
" to every man severally as he will ? " 

Under the old covenant dispofisation, when an indi- 
vidual was selected for an extraordinary undertaking, 
his commission seems often to have been sealed with the 
inspiring assurance /ic^i// 6^ tc^A^Aee. Maimonides as- 
serts that supem(Uur€d power was regarded as conveyed 
by this striking formula. And thus, indeed, we find 
that it endowed Masee with political wisdom and the 
spirit of a wise governor; Joshua and Gideon, with 
military courage and prowess; Jeremiah^ with sup^- 
natural constancy, and undaimted boldness in enfordng 
his reproofs and asserting his authority. 

It is not, I think, unnatural to infer that our Lord, 
when giving his commission of ineffable mercy to 
eleven Jews, to ^^*go forth, and teach all nations,^ 
employed the same language (n) to convince them that 
in their arduous undertaking they should receive such 
communications of Holy influence and illumination, as 
should be in every respect commensurate with the im« 
portance of that commission, and the otherwise in- 
superable di£Sculties which it involved. Nor wexe 
those communications withheld. It is evident that, in 
order to ensure the ends for which the apostles were 
appointed and sent forth, besides the ability of con- 

(n) Maimon. Doctr. Perplex, p. 2, c 38. Gen. xxxix* 2, S, 21. 
Exod. iii. 12. Josh. i. 5. Judges, vi. 13—16. Jer. I 6-8, Matt. 
20. 
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filming the truth of their mission by the occasional 
exercise of miraculous energy, it was necessary that 
they and their assistants should be understood by the 
inhabitants of every country which they should visit in 
the course of their ministry ; that they should be fur- 
nidied with a clear and perfect knowledge of the facts 
and 'doctrines they ware selected to announce, and of 
the institutions which they were to establish; and that, 
whether they communicated the knowledge with which 
they were thus endowed, by preaching or other oral in- 
struction, or in writings, historical or epistolary, they 
were preserved from error by the immediate influence 
of the Holy Spirit. Thus every degree of inspiration 
proceeded firom Grod: and though inspired men 
reasoned as others do, yet they might justly regard 
their conclusions as infallible, from the irresistible con- 
viction that their reasoning faculties were enlightened, 
elevated, and expanded, that they might adequately 
comprehend and treat <^ the deep things of God.*^ 
** Not," says St. Paul, ** that we are sufficient of our- 
^^ selves, Xoyt(ra(r$au, to reason any thing as of ourselves, 
** but our sufficiency is ef God.*" This sufficiency 
gave them their wonderful success ; and it will be our 
highest wisdom to peruse their writings, providentiaUy 
handed down for our instruction, with the entire per- 
suasion that they are not merely interesting, impres- 
sive, and instructive, but divine. 

In estimating the authority claimed by the eight 

writers of the New Testament, we must not only con- 

ipder their unbroken, unimpeachable integrity, but that 

Jive of them were of the number of the apostles to 
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whom the promises just cited were made. Of the 
other three, one» namely, Luke, is generally admitted 
to have been of the seveniy disciples sent out by Christ, 
and who received the promise of divine superintendence 
^nd inspiration recorded in his Gospel, (d) With re- 
gard to Mark, if his own immediate inspiration cannot 
be established, that of his Gospel can, since it has never 
been questioned that he wrote under the superintend- 
ence of Peter, an inspired apostle. There then remains 
only Favd, who repeatedly and solemnly asserts his 
Qwn inspiration, and his equality in every respect with 
all the other apostles : who even taught before he con- 
versed with them, recorded words of our Lord referred 
to by none of the Evangelists, and appeals to miracles 
publicly wrought by himself in proof of his divine com- 
inission. 

That the apostles themselves had a firm persuasion 
that they wrote under Divine inspiration is evident from 
a great variety of texts ; to some of the most important 
of which I shall refer you, (p) that you may consult 
them carefiilly, and allow them their full impression 
upon your mind. They professed themselves to Ije in- 
spired by God, in books whose genuineness and authen- 
ticity we have established ; and God has attested their 
commission by miracles; therefore we are bound to 
believe them. You will find, too, that the apostles 
considered themselves jas communicating to the world 

. (o) Luke, xii. 1 1, 12. S«e also liuke, x. 16. 

(p) 1 Cor. ii. 10-16. iu, 21—23. xi. 23. xiv.37. 2 Cor.iL 10, 

ill. 5, 6. iv. 8. xL 7* ^iu. 3. Gal. i. 11, 12. £ph.iii. 3 — 5, 10. iy. 11, 

12. 1 Tim. i. 11. 1 Pet. i. 12, 21. 2 Pet. fii. 2, 15, 16. John, x. 

35. 1 John, ii. 20. iv. 6. Rev. 1. 1, &c 1 Thes. i &. 2 Theauil, 13. 
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a perpetual rule of faith and practice, which would be 
comprehended by all except the finally impenitent. 
Jf, say they, " if <mr Goepel be under a veil, it is 
** veiled to those that destroy themselves.^ {q) On 
these accounts, as it should seem, they preferred them- 
selves before the Prophets^ not merely of their own but 
of preceding times, saying (r) ^^ God hath set in the 
<< diurch, &tst J Apostles ; secondly, Prophets; thirdly, 
*' Teachers :'^ language which could not properly have 
been employed, had the aposdes been inspired only 
to preach and not to write ; for in that case they would 
manifestly be inferior to the Prophets, who in their 
writings, as well as their oral denunciations, ^' spake as 
" they were moved by the Holy Ghost.'' 

The preceding are arguments for the general inspira- 
tion of the writers of the New Testament ; but it also 
behoves me farther to remark, that the care with which 
the most voluminous writer among the apostles distin- 
guishes between those instances in which he delivers 
the dictates of the Spirit, and those in which he pre- 
sents merely his own private judgment, leads us 
naturally to infer that, wherever he has not made such 
distinction, he ought to be understood as teaching with 
Divine authority. Thus, when he treats of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the single and the 
married state in the perilous times in which he lived, he 
says, " I speak this by permissimi^ not by command^ 
^^ ment.'" Again, a little farther on, "Unto the 
" married I command, yet not/, but the Lord.'''* And 
soon afterwards, " To the rest speak /, ru)t the Lor^J" 

(q) 2 Cor. iv. 3. See the original. (r) 1 Cor. zii. 28. £ph. ii. 20 . 

N 5 
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Again, {s) ^^ Concerning virgins, I have no command- 
" mand of the Lord ; yet I give my judgment'^ And 
once more, at the conclusion of the same chapter, 
'^ She is happier if she so abide, after myjudgmefd; 
^^ and I think also that (in this particular) I have the 
^< Spirit of God.**^ Is it not absurd to imagine that an 
apostle, who guards his readers fcmr if not Jive times 
in one chapter against making his private judgment of 
equal authority with commandments dictated to him by 
God, wonld on all other occasions assume the authority 
of a divine and inspired teacher, without a full and per- 
fect consciousness that he had a just claim to it? (t) 

These observations will, I trust, convince you that 
the historical and doctrinal parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and the prophetical portions of both the Old and 
New Testaments, contain, in the complete sense of the 
phrase, " the word of God^ It remains that I state 
to you two or three cogent reasons for admitting that 
the lohole of the received Jewish Scriptures is entitled 
to the same character, and of course to the same sub- 
mission of intellect and of heart. In order to this I 
shall first lay before you the language of Dr. Doddridge 
in his valuable Dissertation on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures: ^^ The inspiration, and consequently the 
^^ genuineness and credibility, of the Old Testament, 
^^ may be certainly inferred from that of the NeWj be- 

(«) 1 Ckir. vii. 6, 10, 12, 25, 40. 

(t) See also 2 Cor. yiii. 8. Admitting, with Wolfios and others, that 
^oicfti, in 1 Cor. yii. 40, imports not an uncertain opinion, but conviction 
and knowledge, as in John, y. 39, still the aigument as to the distinction 
made by the Apostle between the authority of his private sentiments and 
his inspired doctrines remains unimpaired. 
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f< cause our Lord and his apostles were so far from 
<' charging the Scribes and Pharisees (who on all 
" proper occasions are censured so freely) with having 
<^ introduced into the sacred volume any merely human 
<' compositions ; that, on the contrary, they not only 
*' recommend a diligent and constant perusal of these 
^< Scriptures, as of the greatest importance to men^B 
*^ eternal happiness, but speak of them as divine oracles^ 
^^ and as written by the extraordinary influence of the 
^' Holy Spirit upon the minds of the authors. 

^^ I desire that the following list of Scriptures may 
^' be attentively consulted and reflected on in this 
f^ view. I might have added a great many more, 
^< indeed seoercU hundreds^ in which the sacred writers 
^< of the New Testament argue from those of the Old 
.«in such a manner, as nothing could have justified 
r^^ but a firm ^persuasion that they were divinely in* 
^^ spired. Now as the Jews always allowed that ^ the 
*^ testimony of an approved prophet was sufiicient to 
confirm the mission of one who was supported by it, 
60 I think every reasonable man will readily con- 
^^ dude, that no inspired person can erroneously attest 
** another to be inspired; and indeed the very defini- 
^' tion of plenary inspiration absolutely excludes any 
^' room for cavilling on so plain a head. I throw the 
^< particular passages which I choose to mention into 
*< the margin below ; (v) and he must be a very indo- 

(v) John, y. 39. Mate. hr. 4, 7) 10. Mark, xii. 24. Luke, x. 26, 
27. Matt. v. 17) 18. xxi. 42. xxii. 29, 31, 43. xxiv. 15. xxvi. 54, 
56. Luke, I 67, 69, 70. xvi. 31. xxiv. 25, 27. John, vi. 31. x. 35. 
Acto, ii. 16, 25. iiL 22, 24. iv. 25. xvii. 11. xvin. 24, 28. xxviii. 25. 
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^' lent inquiYer into a question of so much imp<»tanee^ 
^ who does not think.it worth. his while to turn care* 
^^ fully to them ; unless he have already such a convic- 
\^ tion of the argument that it should need no farther 
^' to be illustzated or confirmedJ^ 
: But, before you totally dismiss the subject, meditate 
upon a few important particulars, in which those por- 
tions of the Old Testament which are not altogether or 
principally prophetic, differ from all compositions that 
are merely human. 

Thus 1st. They do not accommodate themselreff to 
the tastes, inclinations, and prejudices of mankindw 
For, instead of fostering the voluptuousness of men, 
they extirpate it ; at least, that is their tendency ; as 
well as to eradicate injustice, self-love, and all unholy 
passions. Instead of gratifpng our pride, they tend 
to overthrow it, by presenting a most vivid picture ef 
our weakness, misery, and corruption. Instead ci 
feeding the vain curiosity of those who would fain 
know the nature of things, that they may have the fame 
which accrues from the knowledge, or become wis^ 
that they may be thought wise ; the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures teach us that this knowledge is but vanity and 
vexation of. spirit Instead of exhibiting to us the 
niceties, and dwelling upon the distinctions of polished 
,life, they present an amiable simplicity of manners, 
and teach us that ^^ though a. man have riches, and 

Rom. iii. 21, 10. ix. 17, 25, 27, 29. x. 5, 11, 16. xv. 4. xvi. 26. 1 
Cor. X. 11. 2 Cor. iv. 13. vi. 16, 17- Gal. iii. 8. 1. Tim. v. 18. 2 
Tim. iii. 15, 16. Heb. i. 1, 5-^13. iii. 7. Jam. ii. 8. iy. 6,6. 1 Pet.i* 
10—12. 2. Pet. i. 19— 21. 
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^' wealth, and honour, so that he can glut hid soul with 
^^ what he desireth,^ yet if his wishes centre and termi- 
nate in these, ^^ he cometh in with vanity and de- 
^^ parteth in darkness, and his name shall be covered 
^^ with darkness.**^ Instead of exhorting us to love 
virtue merely for its own sake, or for some other motive 
taken from the glory which will redound from the 
practice of it ; the Hebrew teachers soar much higher, 
and exhort us to love virtue from love to God, and to 
rejoice not more at the remembrance of his mercy than 
^^ at the remembrance of his holiness.'^ Does not this 
argue an emanation from the ^^ fountain of lights ? ^ 
, 2. They do not write to gratify their own prejudices. 
Thus Moses believed that God had set apart the 
Israelites as his chosen people, depositing his oracles in 
their hands, and honouring them with his covenant 
What other nation^ says he, has God so dealt withf 
Yet Moses speaks of Melchisedech, king of Salem, 
whom he calls a priest of the most high God, although 
he lived among other nations, and was not of the family 
x)f Abraham. Thus, also, what he relates of Abime- 
lech, that he had feared God ; and of Balaam, that he 
had received the gift of prophecy, though he had daily 
conversed with idolatrous nations, was equally repug- 
nant to his prejudices. So again, Moses was a firm 
believer, and an unequivocal assertor of the unity of God. 
How is this reconcileable with Gen. iii. 22. xviii. 17^" 
20. Gen. xiv. xvii. xviii. xxviii. xxxi. xlv. xlix ? 
with Exod. iii. 1, 2, 14. v. 3. vi. 2, 3, &c. ? Jehovah is 
confounded with an angel ; a man is called Jehovah ; 
creatures are invested with the attributes of the Creator 
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of the universe ; and this, in the writings of Moeesj a 
man of great natural talents, enriched with all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and whose great dedgn was 
to excite the Israelites to glorify God, nor ** ever give 
<^ his glory to another.'" Much that was said by Joshua 
and others is equally repugnant to all their opinions 
and prejudices : would they, could they, have thus run 
counter to themselves, but in consequence of an irre- 
sistible superior influence? 

Then, 3dly. Not to dwell upon the repugnancies be- 
tween the belief of the Jewish [vo^ets, as to the 
Israelites being God's peculiar people, and their re- 
iterated predictions of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
and the universal difiusion of divine truth and know- 
ledge; let the attention be simply directed to a few 
predictions comprised in the Pentateuch. How, but 
in virtue of inspiration, properly so called, could it be 
announced in the time of Moses, nay, by Moses (for to 
ascribe his books to any other author is the refinement 
of absurdity), that God would raise a strange nation 
against the Jews, that they should be dispersed among 
oth^r people, who should seduce them to idolatry 
during their captivity, that their dties should be razed 
to the ground, that in the extremity of famine some of 
them should feed upon their own children : but that 
they should be converted to God, and that God would 
then bring back the captives of Israel, and gather them 
from among other people ? All these particulars, with 
others which I do not now enumerate, are announced, 
as you will recollect, in one book, that of Deuteronomy. 
I should quite despair of bringing any arguments to 
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bear upon the mind, which is proof against the consi- 
derations to which I have thus adverted. 

Here, then, may safely terminate our inquiry into 
the inspiration of Scripture. We have ascertained 
that it is the Word of God: and, if we read it atten- 
tively, we shall soon find it profitable ** for doctrine, 
** for instruction, for reproof.^ Let us, therefore, my 
iriend, believe and rejoice ^^ that the grace of God 
^' which bringeth salvation hath thus appeared to all 
^^men; to the end that, denying ungodliness and 
** worldly lt$sts^ toe should live soberly, righteouslyj 
^^ nnd godlUy, in the present world ; looking for that 
^^ blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of our great 
" God, and Saviour Jesus Christ.**' (w) 

(w) Tit. U.1 1—13. 



seo 



LETTER XI. 

On some of the most plausible Objections urged 
against the Truth and Divine Authority of the 
Scriptures. 

It has been my object, in the preceding letters, 
to convince you that the collection of writings re- 
ceived by Christians as sacred and authoritative, 
are indeed genuine, authentic, and inspired. I shall 
be happy if this great object be obtained. At all 
• events, I trust I have shown that the Christian re- 
ligion has the strongest probability in its favour; 
and, if that be the case, you will at once see that 
the rejection of it is the height of folly. In the 
economy of human life we act almost entirely upon 
probabilities ; and in most instances I beUeve it wiU be 
found that the more important the tendency or the 
resvdt of a particular action or series of actions may 
be, the slighter need be the preponderance of proba- 
bility to determine our adopting it. It is probable, for 
example, that we may be heirs at law to a valuable 
estate : therefore we examine into the legal instruments 
which ascertain our title to such estate. It is probable 
a particular line of conduct will be successful : there- 
fore we pursue it. It is probable a certain commercial 
speculation will be productive : therefore we put it in 
practice. It is probable a certain regimen will be 
highly injurious to our health : therefore we abandon 
it. It is probable a particular medicine will be bene- 
ficial to the constitution : therefore we have recourse 
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to it. It is probable the house we inhabit will fall : 
therefore we quit it. And thus it might be showa in 
a variety of other instances, that where there appears 
a presumption however low on one side of an inquiry, 
and none on the other,— where there appears a prepon- 
derancy however slight in favour of one side, — this 
determines the point, even in matters of speculation, 
and usuaUy impels to action in matters of practice. 
But alas ! this wise and prudential rule of conduct is 
only applied generally in regard to the things of the 
present world : for although it is probable, nay, in/{- 
9zz^6/^ probable, that the Christian religion is true, that 
the evils against which we are warned in the Bible will 
][)e our portion unless we " flee from the wrath to 
^^ come,^^ that the ineffable and interminable happiness 
it promises believers maybe ours, unless we thought- 
lessly or contemptuously spurn it from us; yet, in 
direct opposition to the conduct discreet persons adopt 
in every other concern, men disbelieve the evidence, 
despise the warnings, laugh at the threatenings, reject 
the. blessings, held out to them in the Scriptures, go 
through life wrapped in an impenetrable insensibility 
to. eternal things; and at death ^^ rush upon the thiqk 
^^ bosses of God^s buckler,^^ and plimge naked into 
f^ fierceness and darkness,^ instead of bathing in those 
perennial "rivers of pleasure '^ which flow from the 
throne of God, and to which the condescending Deity 
had invited them ! 

. We do not deny that the scheme of revelation has 
its difiiculties: for if the things of nature are often 
difficult to comprehend, it would be strange indeed if 
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9upematurat matters were so simple, and obyious^ and 
suited to finite capacities, as never to startle or puczle 
ua at all. Origen remarked, with his usual Mgadty, 
(hat <^ he who believes the Scripture to have proceeded 
^^ from him who is the Author of Nature, may well 
<^ expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as 
<^ are found in the constitution of nature: ^ and this 
obviously suggests the reflection, that he, who denies 
the Bible to have come from God on account of these 
difficulties, may, for exactly the same reason, deny that 
the world was formed by him. Indeed the Bible could 
not have been, as many declarations included in it 
diow it to be, — a touchstone by which to try men^s 
honest dispositions^ (<r) were it so free from difficulties 
that every man^s faith would be inevitably excited on 
the first perusal. 

To reject Christianity, therefore, on account of its 
difficulties, is unreasonable : because it is to reject it 
for possessing what its own writings declare to be 
essential to its nature and purpose : and to proceed by 
way of objections drawn from these difficulties is 
unfair ; because it is walking in a path in which a man 
can never be stopped unless he pleascy and in which^ 
though he travel for ever, it is impossible he can arrive 
at truth and certainty. Let him propose a thousand 
objections in succession, and suppose nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of them to be anjswered satisfkctorily ; 
still the one which he retains, and which he supposes 
to be unanswerable, because he has not received an 

(x) Ut ita senno evangelii tanquam lapis esset Lydius ad quern ingenia 
tanabUia explonaentar. GxoduB Be Ver. Rd« Christ, tib. IL sect. 19. 
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answer to it, will foe deemed a sufBcient plea to justiQr 
his continuing incredulous. He will boaat of tins 
single objection, though probably the point to which 
it relates may be one which it is impossible for us to 
place in a proper light, unless we could see and know 
as God does. ^^ Many and painful are the researches 
^^ usudily necessary to be made for settling points of 
^^ this kind. Pertness and ignorance may ask a ques* 
tion in three lines, which it will cost learning and 
ingenuity thirty pages to answer. When this is 
^^ done, the same question shall be triumphantly asked 
^' again the next year, as if nothing had ever been 
written upon the subject. And as people in general, 
for one reason or another, like short objections bet- 
tCT than long answers, in this mode of disputation 
** (if it can be styled such) the odds must ever be 
^^ against us ; and we must be content with those for 
<< our friends, who have honesty and erudition, can- 
^^ dour and patience, to study both sides of the 
*' i^uestion.*" (y) 

You must not, however, infer from these observsr. 
tions, that I wish to avoid all discussion of the ob* 
jections urged against Scripture. They are, it is true, 
too multifarious in their nature to render it possible 
We should meet them all ; and many of them would 
lead us into too wide a field of inquiry, to admit of 
their being considered in the compass of a letter. 
Still it may be proper to select a few which you h«ire 
probably heard advanced, and to present you with 
such answers as have been given, or may be given to 

(y) Home*! Letters on Infidelity, p. 82. 
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them ; that you may judge how trifling some of them 
are, and how satisfactory solutions may be furnished 
to others, the most specious and phiusihle, that have 
been brought forward. 

Obj. I. It has been thought strange that God 
should select, as the principal recipients of his favours, 
so obscure a people as the ancient Jews were ; a nation 
described by Voltaire as " wretched, ever ignorant, 
^^ and vulgar, and strangers to the arts.*" 

The following. reply was made to Voltaire: and it 
is unnecessary we should seek for any other, until the 
disciples of Voltaire and Hume shall have shown us 
that this is weak and unsatisfactory. ^^ Does it become 
" you, a writer of the eighteenth century, to charge 
" the ancient Hebrews with ignorance ? A people, 
" who, while your barbarous ancestors, whilst even 
^^ the Greeks and Latins, wandering in the woods, 
^^ could scarcely procure for themselves clothing and a 
'^ settled subsistence, abeady possessed all arts of 
" necessity, and some of mere pleasure; who not ocly 
^> knew how to feed and to rear cattle, till the earth, 
^^ work upon wood, stone, and metals, weave doths, 
*^ dye wool, embroider stuffs, polish and engrave on 
*^ precious stones ; but who even then, adding to 
*^ manual arts those of taste and refinement, surveyed 
^^ land, appointed their festivals according to the mo- 
^^ tions of the heavenly bodies, and ennobled their 
^^ solemnities by the pomp of ceremonies, by the sound 
^^ of instruments, music and dancing ; who even then 
'^ committed to writing the history of the origin of the 
^^ world, that of their own nation, and their ancestors ; 
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*^ who had poets and writers skilled in all the sciences 
^^ then known, great and brave commanders, a pure 
** worship, just laws, a wise form of government : in 
^^ short, this was the only one of all ancient nations 
^^ that has left us authentic monuments of genius 
^' and of literature. Can this nation be justly charged 
** with ignorance and inurhanity ? '' 

Obj. II. The books of Moses are scarcely men- 
tioned by any ancient pagan writers ; a circumstance 
which seems irreconcilable with the extreme anti- 
quity assigned to them by Jewish and Christian^ 
authors. 

They are, however, noticed by some writers of 
celebrity, as I showed in the letter on the genuineness 
of Scripture; so that this objection is overthrown. 
But, even though reference could not be made to a 
single heathen author who speaks of Moses, it would 
be unfair to infer &om thence that Moses never existed, 
and that the books distinguished by his name are 
spurious. Neither Herodotus nor Thucydides ever 
mention Rome, though the conquests of the Roman 
people were in the times of those historians extended 
far and. wide: would it not be thought extremely 
unreasonable to affirm, on this account, that the 
received histories of Rome are fabulous P 

Obj. III. The massacres and desolations which 
marked the expulsion of the Canaanites from their 
land, and led to the establishment of the Israelites m 
it, could never be authorized by the good and merciful 
Governor of the universe ; and, of consequence, those 
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parts of th^ Old Testament history which relate these 
horrid stories must be rejected. 

So have argued Morgan, Tindal, BolingbiN^e, 
Paine, and many others ; yet it may be shown that 
these transactions were calculated for a beneficial pur- 
pose, even for the general advantage of mankind ; and 
were, therefore, neither inconsistent with the justice of 
God, nor with the usual proceedings of Divine pro- 
vidence. Let the objectors to this portion of the Old 
Testament history consider : 

1. That God, as the offended Creator of the Ca- 
naanites, had a right to their forfeited lives, and 
therefore might as well destroy them and their posterity 
by the sword of the Israelites, as by famine, pestilence, 
fire and brimstone rained from heaven, or any other 
calimiity appearing more obviously to come from him- 
self. 

2. The unparalleled wickedness of this people, 
especially as aggravated by the destruction of Sodom, 
was such as made the execution injQicted upon them a 
useful lesson to neighbouring nations, (x) 

3. The people of those ages were affected by no 
proof of the power of the gods which they worshipped, 
ISO deeply as by their giving them victory in war. 
Hence, the destruction of the Canaanites by the 
Israelites tended to convince surrounding nations, and 
all who were observers and spectators of what passed, 
1st. That the God of Israel was a real God : 2dly. 

(m) Compare Gen. xv. 16. Lev. xviii 20*28. Jude, L 4— 7« 
Wisd. zii. 3—7. Acti, ziii. 19. Judges, ii. 1-^. 19—23. 
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That the gods which other nations worshipped were 
either no gods, or had no power against the God of 
Israel. 3dly. That it was he, and he alone, who had 
both the power and the will to exterminate from before 
his face both nations and individuals, who gave them- 
tdves up to the crimes and abominations for which the 
Canaanites could not but be notorious. Destruction 
fiom an earthquake, or a plague, might not have been 
attributed to Divine agency at all, or not to the inter-» 
position of the God of Israel. 

4. Had not the extermination been complete, those 
old inhabitants which were left might have seduced the 
new comers by degrees into the same crimes and cor* 
ruptions. Vice, and especially that of the licentious 
land, is astonishingly infectious; of which striking 
proofs are furnished in the last of the chapters just 
quoted. 

6. That the punishment was preceded by mercy : 
the forbearance of God had been manifested towards 
their " abominable (mstoms'^ long, and Divine judg- 
ments were not executed till their " wickedness was 

6. This signal exercise of Divine punishment is 
accompanied by evidence tending to show that God's 
abhorrence and treatment of crimes is impartial, without 
distinction, and without respect of nations, Or persons. 
It served likewise as an awful lesson even to the 
^ Jews, the people of God,'' themselves; they being 
over and over again reminded, that, notwithstanding 
they were the appointed instruments of extermination, 
if they followed similar practices they must expect a 
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like fate. " Ye Bhall not walk in . the way of the' 
** nations which I cast out before you : for they com- 
^^ mitted all those things, and therefore, I abhorred 
" them : as the nations which the Lord destroyed 
** before your face, so shall ye perish, because ye were 
" not obedient to the voice of the Lord your God.**** — 
The Israelites would thus be more strongly impressed 
with an abhorrence of the abominations of idolatry, 
and this impression would subserve the design of 
keeping them a distinct people, adhering to the 
worship of the true God, so beneficial to them in 
particular, and ultimately so gracious to mankind in 
general. 

7. The miracles wrought in favour of the Israelites, 
not only at their coming out of Egypt, but at their 
entrance on Canaan, proved that they were indeed 
commissioned as God^s executioners : and consequently 
that their conduct was not to be «a model for conquerors 
in ordinary cases. 

8. We may remark, farther, that had any among 
the Canaanites surrendered themselves at discretion to 
the God of Israel, a new case would have arisen not 
expressly provided for in the law, in which, it is pro- 
bable, God, being consulted by Urim and Thummim, 
would have spared the lives of such penitents ; and 
either have incorporated them with the Israelites by 
circumcision, or have ordered them a settlement in 
some neighbouring country, as the family of Rahab 
seems to have had. 

But it may be objected, after all, that these argu- 
ments do not show that it is not repugnant to Cod^s 
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moral justice ^^ to doom to destruction the crying 
^' or smiling infanta of the Canaanites.*" To this we 
reply : — 

9. Why is it not maintained repugnant to his moral 
justice, that he should sufier crying or smiling infants 
to be swallowed up by an earthquake, drowned by an 
inundation, consumed by a fire, starved by famine, 
or destroyed by pestilence ? The earth, at the com- 
mand of God, opened, and swallowed up Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, with their wives, their sons, and 
their Uttle ones. " Two she-bears " destroyed " forty- 
" two children''^ who had just before been " mocking^' 
Elisha. These, as well as the destruction of the 
Canaanites, are deemed so repugnant to God^s moral 
justice, that infidels spurn, as spurious, the books in 
which the circumstances are related. When Catania, 
Lima; and Lisbon, were severally destroyed by earth- 
quakes, men, with their wives, their sons, and their 
little ones, were swallowed up alive : why do not these 
inquirers spurn, as spurious, the book of nature, in 
which these facts are written.'^ The latter circum- 
stances are as apparent infringements upon the moral 
justice of God as the former ; and a person would just, 
as forcibly, upon this ground, argue against the latter 
being facts as against the former. Besides, it should 
be recollected, with respect to " crying and smiling 
^' infants,'' that their early death, so far from being a 
punishment, as these objectors represent it, might be 
an act of the greatest mercy, since it might save them 
from the dreadful future punishment due to the actual 

VOL. I. o 
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guilt they would probably have incurred had they 
xeached maturity, (a) 

Obj. IV. The story of Abriahain^s offering up his 
<»ily son Isaac is so highly unnatural, that neither it 
nor the book which adyances it as true can possibly be 
reckoned credible. 

There is nothing so rery unreasonable in this story 
as the objectors seem to imagine. Abraham had 
himself received so many divine communications^ and 
had been acquainted with so many which had been 
made to his ancestors, that he could easily ascertain 
whether the command reaUy came from God; and 
Grod could manifestly accompany it by such marks of 
his power and will, as would leave Abraham ho room 
to entertain a single doubt about it. Abraham could 
as little doubt of God's right to Isaac's life, nay, the 
youth himself could as little doubt it, as of hi? care 
of him in another state. These were essential parts 
of the patriarchal religion. Still it must be acknow- 
ledged, that great faith was required in Abraham, 
before he could overcome his natural affection and^ ten- 
derness for Isaac by a principle of obedience to Gt)d, 
and trust God for the accomplishment of his promise 
whenrhe commanded him to destroy the only apparent 
means of accomplishing it. Had not Abraham been 
highly advanced in faith and obedience, he could not 
have sustained so severe a trial ; but such a trial would 
greatly confirm both. And thus this history is so far 
from being liable to objection, that it is peculiarly con- 

(a) Pantologia, art. Canaanites, 
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formable to those methods, which mere reason and 
experience dictate as well suited for advancing and 
perfecting true religion in the soul. When the typical 
nature of the whole is also considered, it seems very 
difficult indeed to question the divine authority of the 
i^pointment. And in the previous steps over which 
Abraham passed in order to obtain the blessings con- 
ferred upon him, we have a striking adumbration and 
example of that faith, patience, and gradual advance- 
ment in the spiritual life, which are essential to all 
those who hope to be " blessed with faithful Abra- 
« ham.'' 

As to the particular cavil drawn from the supposed 
delusive declaration of Abraham to his servants, ^^ I 
** and the lad will go yonder and worship, and come 
** again to you;'^ it receives an obvious reply in the 
language of the Apostle Paul. Abraham knew and 
most probably believed that " God was able to raise 
*^ his son up, even from the dead ; '' (6) and therefore 
that he should return to his servants with his sacrificed 
though Kving son. 

Obj. V. The Mosaic chronology is unworthy of 
credit, since it makes the era of the creation only about 
4,000 years earlier than the Christian era ; while the 
established chronology of the Chinese carries us back 
to a point of time earlier by many thousands of years 
than that assigned by Moses to the creation. 

That this objection may be of any weight we must 
give greater credit to monstrous chronologies, contain- 
ing nothing but names without actions, than to regular 

(fi) Gen. zxii. 5. Heb. xi. 19. 

o2 
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methodical histories, which relate in succession all the 
most important events occurring amongst a particular 
people for thousands of years ; — ^we must forget that 
the Chinese pretensions are inconsistent with them- 
selves ; — we must forget that it has been proved that 
the earliest Chinese observations are those of two fixed 
stars, one in the winter solstice, the other in the 
vernal equinox, in the reign of their king Yao, who 
lived after the Mosaic date of the General Deluge, that 
is, two thousand three hundred and fifty-seven years 
before Christ ; (c) we must forget that Cassini assigned 
the date of another of their most early observations 
to be only two thousand and twelve years before 
Christ ; (d) assuming the correctness of the Chinese 
accounts of those observations. To give force to this 
objection, we must, farther, disregard the testimony 
of M. de Guignes, who has very recently shown most 
satisfactorily, that the existence of the Chinese empire 
cannot be traced farther back than five hundred and 
twenty-nine years before Christ ; (e) and we must 
equally disregard the similarly decisive evidence of 
President Goguet in the following passage : 

" What dependence can we place upon the certainty 
" of Chinese chronology for the early times, when we 
*' see these people unanimously avow, that one of their 
*' greatest monarchs, interested in the destruction of 
" the ancient traditions, and of those who preserved 
^' them, caused all the books which did not treat of 

(c) Bianchini Histor. Univers. cap. J 7. 

{d) Burn's Officer's Complete Armour, p. 32. 

(e) De Guignes's Voyages a Peking, &c. torn. i. 
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agriculture, or of medicine, or of divination, to be 
burnt; and applied himself, for many years, to 
destroy whatever could recall the knowledge of the 
times anterior to his reign ? About forty years after 
his death, they wanted to re-establish the historical 
" documents. For that purpose, they gathered to- 
gether, say they, the hearsays of old men. They 
discovered, it is added, some fragments of books 
" which had escaped the general conflagration. They 
joined these various scraps together as they could, 
and vainly endeavoured to compose of them a 
^^ regular history. It was not, however, till more 
" than 150 years after the destruction of all the monu- 
" ments, that is to say, till the year SJ before Christ, 
" that a complete body of the ancient history appeared. 
'^ The author himself who composed it, Sse-Ma-tsiene^ 
" had the candour to own, that he had not found it 
*' possible to ascend with certainty eight hundred 
years beyond the times in which he wrote. Such is 
the unanimous confession of the Chinese.'" (/) 
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(/) Goguet's Origin of Laws, Dr. Henry*s translat. vol. iii. Similar 
pretensions hare been set up for the antiquity of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, of whom it has been said that they had observed the motions of the 
stars for 470,000 years. This is easily said, and easily beliisved by those 
who would rather believe any thing than the Mosaic Tecords : yet, t» 
none gives to the art of writing so early a date, this could only be {re- 
served by tradition, and the idea of a tradition of astronomical facts for 
470,000 years is too absurd to need any refutation. Plutarch puts w 
in a ready way of estimating the whole, when, in his life of Nunut^ he 
says, ^' Though their year, according to some -authors, consisted of four 
months, yet at first it was composed but of one, and contained but th^ 
course of n single moon. Thus their making a year of a single monl^, 
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It is not a little curious, however, to mark the dif- 
ferent ways in which unbelievers attack the audiority 
of Scripture, in respect of the age it gives to the 
world. Voltaire is fiery, and even furious, in con- 
tending for the superior antiquity given by the Chinese, 
while Laplace insinuates, as if almost unconscious he 
was making any such insinuation, that the world 
cannot be above half as old as Moses makes it, and 
hunts about, very philosophically, for reasons to ex- 
plain ^' la nouveaute du moude moral, dont les monu- 
" mens ne remontent guh-e avrdela de trois mille 
" amr (g) 

Obj. VI. The Scriptures contain so many incon- 
sistencies, contradictions, and absurdities, thsC^ it is 
difficult to think them authentic, much less inspired. 

This objection presents itself with a very formidable 
aspect, and will, therefore, require something more 
than a mere glance at it. Let me remark then, first, 
as to those few and small apparent inconsistencies which 
are supposed to run coimter to the notion of inspira- 
tion, or at least to restrict the inspiration of the 
Scriptures to its lowest sense, that they decrease daily, 

if the reason that the time eUpsed since their origin seems eztremelj 
long; so that, though it is but latdy that they first iidial^ited their 
country, yet they are reckoned the most ancient of all nations.** 

(g) Expos, du Syst^me du Monde, Ut. iy. chap. 4. Attempts have 
also been made to destroy the credibility of the Mosaic chx^oology, from 
tibe phenomena of volcanic lava, and the great length of time requisite to 
form a scanty surface of soil upon them ; but these objections cany their 
own refutation with them ; as has been shown by Mr. Qisbome, in hit 
" Familiar Survey," note p. 516, and by the ^^ Contemplative Fhiloso- 
** pher," in voL ii. No. 66, 
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in proportion as the inquiries of learned men are ex-> 
tended farther ; and that even if, in the originals, the 
Scriptures were perfectly exact and accordant in every 
particular, there would, notwithstanding, be some »p^ 
parent difficulties arising merely from our ignorance of 
ancient languages, customs, distant places, &c. ; and 
consequently, that if difficulties arising from this 
soiuye are not more numerous than may fairly be 
ascribed to our ignorance, they constitute in fact no 
objection at all. Besides, it must not be forgotten, 
that in other cases apparent inconsistencies, to a.certain 
extent, exclude the supposition of forgery; because 
they, who bear testimony to that which is false, take 
care so to make their stories corrrespond, that there 
shall not be any apparent difference. It may be ob- 
served, moreover, that the principle of the objection 
goes much farther than the objectors themselves wish 
to carry it : for if, on account of some small irrecon^ 
dleable differences, we may immediately disbelieve and 
reject whole books, then no book of history can possi^ 
bly be believed. Yet Polybius, Livy, Plutarch, and 
others, in whom much greater contradictions are to be 
found, preserve their authority and credibility amongst 
us, as to most points: how much more reasonable 
then is it, that no such thing should destroy the cre- 
dibility of those, who prove by their own writings that 
they had constantly a high regard to piety and-truth. 

With respect to the discrepances between the four 
Gospels, which are so often and triumphantly urged 
in this connexion, it should be recollected that most of 
them arise from omission^ which is always an uncer» 
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tain ground of objection. Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
Dio Cassius, have all written of the reign of Tiberius, 
and each has omitted many things mentioned by the 
rest. These discrepances will also of course be more 
numerous when men write rather memoirs than his- 
tories ; when they do not undertake to deUver, in the 
order of time, a regular account of all things of im- 
portance which the subject of the history did and sidd : 
but only such passages as were suggested by their jpar- 
ttcular design at the time of writing. 

It has been often affirmed, that the genealogies 
given by Matthew and Luke are irreconcileable ; but 
Dr. Hartley has struck out an hypothesis, which in my 
estimation removes all reasonable ground of hesitation. 
He supposes that Matthew mentions the real proge- 
nitors of Josephy while Luke gives the series of those 
who were heirs to David by birthright : and that both 
transcribed principally from genealogical tables well 
known to the Jews of those times. Matthew, after 
David, takes Solomon, from whom Joseph lineally 
descended. Luke takes Nathan, upon whom, though 
he was younger than some others, and even than 
Solomon, it may be supposed the birthright was con- 
ferred, as in the instances of Jacob and Joseph. 
Matthew proceeds by real descent to Salathiel, at the 
time of the captivity ; Luke proceeds by the heirs ac^ 
cording to birthright, and comes to Salathiel likewise* 
Hence Hartley supposes, that Salathiel, Solomon's 
heir, was at that time David's also, by the extinction of 
all the branches of Nathan's family* Matthew then 
takes Zorobabel as Joseph's real progenitor ; Luke takeA 
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him as heir or eldest son to Salathiel. Again, Matthew 
takes Abiud, the real progenitor; Luke mentions 
Rhesa, the eldest son ; and thus Matthew proceeds by 
lineal descent to Joseph ; Luke, by heirs^ to the same 
Joseph ; for it is to be supposed that, Heli djdng with- 
out heirs male, Joseph became his heir by birthright, 
that is heir to Zorobabel, that is, heir to David. If iifc 
be farther supposed, that the Virgin Mary was daugh- 
ter to Heli, for which there appears to be some evidence, 
the solution will be more complete, and more agreeable 
to the Jewish customs. This solution is confirmed by 
the consideration that Matthew uses the word lygvvjjflTE, 
which restrains the genealogy to lineal descent ; whereas 
Luke uses the article tow, which is very general. (Ji) 
It is farther confirmed also by the fact that Luke's 
descents, reckoning from David to Salathiel, are but 
about twenty- two years each ; which is much too short 
for descents from father to son, but agrees very well to. 
descents by birthright, (i) 

With regard to several passages apparently contra- 
dictory^ the contradiction may be removed by a slight 
and justifiable change in the translation. Thus, in the 
often-cited example of the thirteenth chapter of John's 
Gospel, the expression in the second verse, " And 

• 

{h) A^padfi iyivvfi<n rov 'leraaic. Matt. i. 2. 
Tov 'iffadic Tov 'A§pad/i. Luc. iii* 34. 
(«) Hartley on Man, part ii. prop. 25. See also Chrislian Observer, 
Feb. 1 812, p. 72, 73. It is proper to add, that an analogous explication 
of the difficulty, founded upon the distinction between ^^ sons by nature *' 
and '^ sons by the law," was given early in the second century by 
Africanus in an Epistle to Aristides. See Euseb. Hi8t..£ccles. hb.u 
cap. 7. 

o6 
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^^ 9upper being ended^ is irreconcileable with ihe 26th 
Terse, ^' He it is to whom I shtMgive a eop^ when I 
'^ have dipped it^ according to the received transla- 
tioB. But let the phrase Sfdrvov ycyofMvoti be rendered 
supper being come, a sense which it will very weQ 
bear, tod iS; consistent with the rendering given to 
the word in several other places, (k) and every appear- 
ance <^ diiBculty vanishes. In the version of Dod- 
dridge, and in the new version of the Socinians, this 
translation is given. In Dr. CampbelTs translation^ 
the passage is given verballjr^ifierent, but essentially 
the same as the. one proposed above, t. e. while they 
wsre at supper: thus reconciling the text with v. 26. 
So again, with respect to supposed absurditiesy it 
may be most positively affirmed, that they are such as 
for the most part disappear entirely, whenever we have 
obtained the knowledge requisite to make us competent 
judges of any specific case. Thus an instance, fre- 
quently urged, is taken from the prophet Jeremiah'^s 
description of the advance of Cyrus to effisct the de- 
struction of Babylon : ^^ He shall come up as a lion 
'* from the swelling of Jordan."^ (I) Why, exclaim 
the animadverters triumphantly, why should a lioft 
come from the swelling of a river ? The answer ^s by 
no means difficult. Maundrell informs us, that the 
river Jordan may be considered as having two banks 
on one side of it, the lowermost of which is annui^lly 
overflowed in March. After having descended the 
outermost bank, the distance is about a furlong over 

(Jc) John, xjd. 4. Acts, xii. 18. xtI. 35. xxi. 50. 
<l) Jeremiah, xliz. 19. 1. 34. , 
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the strand to the immediate bank o£ the river. This 
second bank is so covered with bu^s and trees, suefa ' 
as tamarisk, willows, oleanders, &c as to make a com> 
plete thicket, in which the various kinds of wild beasts, 
known in those regions, are wont to harbour themselves; 
These animals are driven from their covert by die 
periodical overflowings of the river ; and of course 
burst from their hiding-places with an eagerness, and 
fury, which but too appositely represent the passions 
that impel a conqueror in his approach to a city he has 
devoted to destruction, (m) 

Before I quit this part of our subject, you will ex- 
pect me to notice the absurd story of ^' Jonah in the 
" whalers belly.'^ It could not be a whale that swal- 
lowed the prophet, says every objector, for whales are 
not found in the Mediterranean, and they have not 

(tn) See WelU*s Scripture Geography, voL ii. p. 152. And for iUui- 
tratioDS of several other passages which have been made the subjects of 
infidel cavil, consult Harmer'^s Obtervations, Burder*s Oriental CtutonUp 
the Fragments at the end of the new edition of Cabneft Dictionary ; 
and Hornets Introduction to the Critical Study of the Bible, vdL i. . In 
this latter-mentioned work, there are many valuable remarks in reference 
to apparent contradictions — in circumstances, in chronology, in prophe- 
cies, in doctrine, between sacred and profane writers, and apparent con- 
tradictions to philosophy and the nature of things. 

A variety of other objections have originated entirely in inattention to 
the metaphorical language of many parts of the Bible. To those who 
are in danger from this cause I would most earnestly recommend the very 
ingenious and interesting '< Lectures on the Figurative Language of the 
^' Holy Scriptures," by the late truly learned, able, and excellent 
William Jones, M.A. of Nayland. The whole volume is highly instruc- 
tive and entertaining ; and it may be proper to add (as an apprehensioh 
of the contrary seems much to have impeded the circulation of the work), 
that it scarcely contains a single explication founded upon the author's 
peculiar tenets as a Hutchinsonian, 
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throats capable of receiving a man. Suppose we admit 
that to be the case (though whales are sometimes found 
in the Mediterranean, and indeed thrown on the 
Italian shores), still the difficulty is not insurmountable. 
It might be replied, that .the same God who preserved 
the. prophet alive within the fish, could have enlarged 
the swallow of the whale so as to absorb him : yet, on 
the present occasion, there is no necessity for our in> 
fringing upon the judicious maxim of Horace — 

Nee Deus intenit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. 

The word kstos in Greek, and Hebrew scholars in- 
form us the analogous word tanim^ may signify any 
large fish. The learned authors of the Universal 
History say, " The word here used (n) sigilifies no 
** more a whale than any other large ^h that has 
" fins ; and there is one commonly known in the Me- 
" diterranean by the name of the carcharias^ or lamia 
" of the bigness of a whale, but with such a large 
" throat and belly, as to be able to swallow the largest 
" man whole- There was one of this kind caught, 
'" within these thirty years, on the coast of Portugal, in 
" whose throaty when stretched out, a man could stand 
" upright.''* (o) Conformably with this, M. Pluche, 
speaking of the sharks says, " It has a very long gul- 
" let, and in the belly of it are sometimes found the 
^^ bodies of men half eaten, sometimes whole and 
^^ entire^" (p) These extracts may suffice to show 
that the story of Jonah and the whale is not .so 

(n) Matt, xu/ 40. (o) Univ. Hist. voL x. p. 554. 

{p) Nature Displayed^ vol. iii. p. 140. Bochart, vol. iiL p. 742. 
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pregnant with absurdity, as many of those who scoff 
where they ought to admire will endeavour to persuade 

you. 

Obj. VII. The Scripture doctrine of Redemption 
is inconsistent with the opinions now received of the 
magnitude of creation. 

This was a favourite objection with Mr. Paine, urged 
with his usual confidence, and thrown into a shape the 
most ludicrous he could devise. On this objection, 
which I have been requested to notice here (though by 
so doing I must necessarily anticipate part of the topics 
of subsequent discussion), I have been favoured with 
the following remarks, which seem to comprehend all 
that a candid inquirer need wish for upon this subject. 
From what is known by sensible experiment of the 
world we live in, it is reasonable to infer, that in space 
there must be contained a multitude of similar worlds, 
so great, that with respect to our limited faculties, it 
may be termed infinite. We may conclude, upon 
similar grounds, that in each of these worlds there 
exists a race of animals endued with reason ; and most 
V probably between us and theFoimtain of Reason, there 
is an infinite gradation of rational creatures. Now all 
creatures must, necessarily, come short of the perfec- 
tion of their Creator. They are, therefore, /aW^6/e ,• 
and being fallible, must fall^ unless their defects are 
supplied by the aid of a nature more perfect than their 
own. Those who stray into a road leading away from the 
object at which they should arrive, must continually 
increase their distance. The natural consequence of 
falling is therefore continual deterioration. There is 
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only one species of rational creatures which God has 
permitted to exist within the scope of our observa- 
tion. We know that they have fallen, and we also 
know that it has pleased Grod, in his infinite goodness, 
to prepare for them a way of salvation, and to restore 
them by his power. Since all the counsels of God are 
perfect, and therefore uniform, eternal, and immutable, 
we may also conclude, with tolerable safety, from what 
we know in one instance to have been the law of his 
working, that such it has been, and will be, in eveiy 
similar instance. We may therefore assume as certain 
that there is a way of salvation for each of the mighty 
multitude of rational species which exist in space and 
eternity, and that the provision for their restoration^ as ' 
far as their case corresponds with ours, resetnbles that 
which has been made for us. 

Three questions now present themselves. 1. How 
is this to be reconciled with the scheme for the redemp- 
tion of mankind ? 2. Are we to suppose that die S(m 
(]fGodhtL8 suffered as many times as there are species 
of rational beings ? 3. If not, why was that method 
of cancelling guilt employed with regard to our earth ? 
The answers to these seem to me very obvious. 

It would be most unreasonable to conclude, on the 
general proposition, otherwise than we have stated 
already. Where the cases are the same, the same 
means will have been pursued. But those who take 
what is by many regarded as the narrowest view of the 
subject, and consider the suffering of Christ as a price 
paid to cancel guilt and to redeem mankind, need not 
surely be under any embarrassment in admitting that^ 
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a similar sacrifice may have been offered whenever a 
similar occasion has occurred. Christ will still have 
laid down his life but once for men. That one obla- 
tion will have completed their redemption. And it is 
not in the least more derogatory firom the infinite dig- 
nity and the infinite beatitude which we attribute to 
him, that he should have suffered a million of times, 
than that he should have suffered once. This answer 
comprehends the first two questions ; and, of course, 
disposes of the third. 

The difiiculty in most of these matters is not in the 
things themselves, but in the expressions we must use. 
We may fancy that we comprehend a scheme of re- 
demption (and we may doubtless comprehend it with 
sufiicient clearness for all its practical uses) : but to 
pretend that we can express it in incontrovertible terms, 
except those of Scripture, is surely an absurdity too 
great for any man, capable of logical deduction, to en- 
tertain ; for it must involve both the nature of man ai^d 
the nature of God. We cannot at all express our dark 
and limited conceptions of the one or of the other, but 
by metaphor, and comparison with the objects of pur 
bodily senses. We collect something of the attributes 
of God from his works, and more from Revelation. 
We know also something of the qualities of man by 
means of our senses, and something, by the -sam^ 
means, of the operations of his mind ; but of the sulh 
stance either of the mind or of the body of man, or the 
principle of his generation, or of his animal life, we are 
absolutely ignorant. Can we then presume to lift our 
inquiry to the stibstance of Grod f Even our capaci^ 
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of receiving Revelation is limited by his limitation of 
our faculties. Man must cease to be what he is, before 
he can comprehend things so much above him. Why 
God has done any thing, why he made this world, why 
he created, why he restored us, he has not revealed to 
us ; it does not concern us to know ; it is impossible 
for us to discover ; and can it be consistent with that 
perfect submission, faith, and resignation, which are 
due to him, from our frail, lowly, and dependent nature, 
to inquire ? 

From the infirmity of our nature we cannot speak of 
God at all, without using figurative expressions, drawn 
from natural objects. We limit in terms his im- 
mensity to particular form. We speak of his " smell- 
** ing a sweet savour,*" of his " inclining his ear,'' of 
his " looking from heaven C and having thus brought 
him down to our imaginations, in the likeness, and with 
the passions and senses of man, we are apt to attribute 
to him all our intellectual and material qualities and 
infirmities ; and make him love and hate, and forget 
and remember, and be jealous and take vengeance. 
Who does not see and feel, that when we cannot speak 
of him at all, but in terms so far below even our gross 
conceptions of him, we ought to be very careful indeed 
how we presume to scan those matters which he has not 
made obvious to all capacities, lest we should be led 
away by the literal meaning of the terms to blaspheme 
him in our hearts. 

Suffice it, then, that we know that we are created in 
a rational and fallible nature ; that without the conti- 
nual support of God we must fall; that by leaning 
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upon our own powers and our own understanding, we 
all have fallen ; that the consequences of the fall must 
be perpetual deterioration ; that we cannot be restored 
but by the grace and power of Grod; that it has pleased 
God in his mercy and goodness, through his wisdom, 
by his power, to decree that he will pardon and restore 
the penitent and the faithful, through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, and the operation of the Holy Spirit ; and 
to give us by the incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
ascension, sensible evidence of this his merciful dispen- 
sation, and an example of the obedience he requires ; 
promising that he will give, by the intercession, and 
for the merit of his son Jesus Christ, his Holy Spirit 
to those who turn to him with all their hearts ; and 
lead them finally to peace and salvation, of which, by 
any other means, they must have despaired. God has 
been pleased to reveal to us, fully, the plan of salva- 
tion ; and this (with regard to such subjects) is not 
only all that it concerns us to know, but probably all 
that our nature is capable of comprehending, (q) 

(9) I was honoured with the preceding observations by a nobleman of 
great learning, taste, and judgment; for whose generous advice and 
assistance on numerous occasions, during the course of Jhirty years, 
I know not how to express adequately my sense of obligation. I do 
not expect that his Lord8hip*8 theory will in every respect be adopted by 
every reader: but I shall pity from my heart the man who can peruse his 
remarks, and not admire that accurate estimate of the human power6> 
and that fine strain of devoticmal sentiment, which they throughout evince. 

This constant and highly valued friend being now dead, I need no 
longer out of regard to his diffidence, which was commensurate with his 
talents and his erudition, conceal that the observations inserted above, 
are due to the late Earl of Carysfort. 

For another able reply to this objection, upon avridely different theory, 
1 beg to refer to the late Mr. Fuller's excellent work. The Gospel its 
own Witness. 
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Onj. VIII. It very often happens, that the Chris- 
tian Beligion does not produce good moral effects upon 
those who profess to believe it. 

Be U so. This is matter of lamentation, but it 
certainly furnishes no real ground of objection against 
Christiaiuty ; nay, if any such objection be urged, ^t 
include! within itself a tacit concession in favour of 
the Christian system : since it acknowledges, that, if 
human conduct were universally consistent with this 
despised lystem, a correct and exalted morality would 
as universilly prevail. The legislator of the universe, 
in promulgating the sublime laws of Christiiuiity, 
though he furnished men with motives calculated to 
elevate them to his throne, and to extend their hopes 
far beyond the grave, did not at the same time trans- 
form the iiitelligent creaturesi to whom he gave those 
laws into mere machines. He has given them the 
power either to conform to Christian precepts, or to in- 
fringe them \ and thus has placed in their own hands 
their own destiny* If^ aftei; this, a great many of 
them reject the good, and choose the evil, the fault is 
manifestly theirs, and not His, who by so many the 
most tremendous denunciations, warns them against 
the latter, and by the most alluring invitations solicits 
them to the former. The objectors must allow, that 
no man is any farther a sincere Christian, than he is 
pure, and holy, and uprig^it, and free from guile 
and this, if they would only permit their reason to. 
take the lead of their prejudices, would set the grjeat 
question between them and us at rest for ever. For 
if, notwithstanding thi»-the acknowledged tendency of 
the doctrine, we perceive that it has not always an- 
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swered its end, the only just conclusion to be drawn 
from the circumstance is, — ^that the prejudices) the 
passions, and the constitution of man, frequently 
weaken or destroy the impressions which that doctrine 
naturally tends to produce on the soul. We ought 
not to be suprised, much less ought we to raise w 
objection on this basis : for it is easy to conceive, that 
a free and intelligent being cannot be necessarily im^ 
pelled by motives and reasons; since they are not 
causes which have certain and necessary effects, like 
weights, levers, or springs : " they influence (says 
" Dr. Waring), but not compel.**' Besides, it ought not 
to be forgotten, that all those who make an external 
profession of a doctrine are not always really and effec- 
tually convinced of its truth : in proportion to the real 
excellency of Christianity^ is the probability of hypo- 
crisy; counterfeit Christians may abound as well as 
counterfeit guineas, and that for a like reason. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that the mode of argu- 
mentation on which this objection is founded is not 
generaL No one thinks of objecting against philoso- 
phy, that all those who profess it are not philosophers. 
Yet, like as the tendency of Christianity is to make 
Christians, so in its different kind and manner is it 
the tendency of philosophy to make philosophers. Let 
it then be allowed as a fact^ that all who profess the 
doctrine of Christ are not saints ; and, as an analogous 
fact, that all who profess to be philosophers are not 
such; yet, let none be so weak, or so unwise, as to 
be laughed out of his religion, or of his philosophy,, om 
this account. 
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Indeed, here, as in many other respects, religion 
has greatly the advantage of philosophy. No person 
rests the truth of any philosophical system upon the 
difficulty with which it is received, or upon the paucity 
of those who adopt it : while many of the declarations 
of Scripture show clearly, (r) that the Christian reli- 
gion was for a long period to be the religion of the 
minority ; and that it is only in the latter times that 
great midtitudes " of every nation, and kingdom, and 
" tribe, and people,^ shall be converted unto God, 
and become sincere disciples of Christ. The actual 
state of the world, even where religion is known, there- 
fore, rather proves the truth of Christianity, than 
militates against it. 

I might add much more in reply to this objection, 
as well as to the kindred one that is founded upon the 
evils which have been done in the name of Christianity ; 
but I prefer substituting a quotation from an author of 
great celebrity, who has never been accused of undue 
partiality towards the system these letters are intended 
to support. — " To pretend to say that religion is not a 

restraining motive because it does not always restrain, 

is equally absurd as to say that the civil laws are not 
" a restraining motive. It is a false way of reasoning 
" against religion, to collect, in a large work, a long 

(r) Matt. vii. 14, 21. xx. 16. xxii. 14. xxv. 11. Luke, xiii. 24. Is. 
xi. 6. xl. 1 — 11. Ixv. 25, &c. Another objection, founded upon the cir- 
cumstance that an interval of 4000 years was permitted to elapse between 
the epochs of the creation and the birth of Christ, was satisfactorily 
repelled by Amobius, in the third century (Adv. Ghentes). See also 
Cave*s Primitive Christianity, part i. cap. 2, p. 28 ; and Baxter*s valua- 
ble Reasons of the Christian Religion, part ii. cap. 10, p. 396. 
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" detail of the evils it has produced, if we do not give 
^^ at the same time an enumeration of the advantages 
*^ which have flowed from it. Were I to relate all 
*' the evils that have arisen in the world from civil 
" laws, from monarchy, and from republican govern- 
** ment, I might tell of frightful things. Were it of 
" no advantage for subjects to have religion, it would 
*^ still be of some \£ princes had it, and if they whitened 
** with foam the only rein which can restrain those who 
" fear not human laws. A prince, who loves and 
** fears religion, is a lion who stoops to the hand that 
" strokes, or to the voice which appeases him. He, 
" who fears and hates religion, is like the savage beast 

that growls and bites the chain which prevents his 

flying on the passenger. He, who has no religion 
'' at all, is that terrible animal, who perceives his 
" liberty only when he tears in pieces and devours."" («) 

Obj. IX. The Bible is a tasteless, insipid, inele- 
gant, uninteresting book, composed almost always in 
a dull heavy style ; and therefore cannot come from 
Him who is the Author of language and sentiment. 

In replying to this we must relinquish reasoning, 
and oppose assertion to assertion. To overthrow the 
objection then, I cheerfully refer to the Bible itself, 
and ask where else can be found such wonderful and 
varied specimens of sublimity, as in the fifth chapter 



(«) Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, book xxiv. chap. 2. For a very 
masterly refutation of the numerous attempts to weaken the authority of 
Scripture, founded upon the real or imaginary anomalies in the conduct 
of Davidt see Dr. Delany's admirable and elegant Historical Account of 
the Life and Reign of David King of Israel, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
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of Judges, the fourth, twenty-sixth, and tbirty-seyenth 
chapters of Job, the twenty-nmth, hundred and fourth, 
hundred and seventh, and hundred and thirty-ninth 
Psalms, several portions of Isaiah and Ezeldel, the 
first and second chapters of Joel, and the first chapter 
of the Apocalypse ? Taking them even as they appear 
under the disadvantage of a translation, I will venture 
to affirm, that nothing can be found in Homer, Virgil, 
Shakspeare, or Milton, that will bear comparison 
with most of them in point of beauty, splendour, ma- 
jesty, and gipandeur. Where, again, will you find 
such interesting stories, so artlessly, yet often so pa- 
thetically, told, as those of Jacob and Rachael, of 
Joseph and his brethren, of the death of Jacob, of the 
widow of ZarephatVs and of the Shunamite^s sons, of 
Naomi and Ruth? Where will you find more genuine 
touches of nature, more delightfiil pictures of the 
effects of friendship and sympathy, than those in the 
eleventh and fourteenth chapters of John^s Gospel, 
and the twentieth chapter of the Acts ? 

Be assured that those, who lay aside the Bible 
Under the notion of its being dull, dry, and unenter- 
taining, deceive themselves most miserably, and there- 
by deprive themselves of the highest intellectual de- 
light. This most excellent of all books, besides being 
of the highest authority in its historical portions, and 
of invaluable utility, as furnishing the only consistent , 
and practicable scheme of morality, contains very 
much that is superlatively adapted to gratify the finest 
mental taste. It enters more sagaciously and more 
deeply into human nature; it developes character. 
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delineates maimers, channs the imaginatioit, and 
wanns the heart, more effectually than any book extant : 
and if once a person would take it into his hand, without 
the strange unreasonable idea of its flatness, and be 
only not tmwUling to be pleased, I doubt not that he 
would find all his favourite authors dwindle in the com- 
parison, and soon perceive that he was not merely 
reading the most religious, but the most entertaining^ 
book in the world, {t) 

The great objects, however, for which the Scriptures 
were put into our hands, are vastly n)bre important 
than the mere furnishing us with amusement. God, 
who is infinitely wise as well as infinitely good, knows 
our compoimd nature, and has regard to it, by bestow- 
ing upon us a Revelation which is fitted to man who 
has a mind to be instructed as well as entertained, a 
heart to be amended and renewed, and a soul to be 
saved. 

By this time, I hope, you feel persuaded, upon the 
solid ground of the most rational conviction, that the 
Bible contains the pure and unadulterated word of 
God ; such as comported with the majesty and mercy 
of the Supreme Being to bestow, and such as it vrill 
be highly salutary to man to receive with humility and 
gratitude. Study it, then, with daily attention, thank- 
fulness, and reverence. Consider it as an unerring 
" light to your feet, and lamp to your path.*" Here 

(t) For numerous examples and quotations in proof of this position, 
I refer those who have any doubts, to Blackwall^s Sacred Classics, and 
Melmoth's Sublime and Beautiful in Scripture : also to Burke on the 
Sublime, part ii. sec 4, 5, 13 ; and to various parts of Blair*s Rhetoric. 
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yre are strangers and pilgrims: the Bible points to 
heaven as our home. Here we are in an enemy'^s 
country: the Bible directs us to " fight the good fight 
" of faith,^ under the guidance of the " Captain of 
i' our salvation.'*' Here we are exposed to temptations, 
even to all the " fiery darts of Satan : ^ the Bible 
furnishes us with " the whole armour of God,'' and 
exhorts us to put on the " breastplate of righteous- 
" ness, and the shield of faith ; and to take the helmet 
" of salvation, and the sword of the spirit." Here we 
are subject to want, distress, and disappointment : the 
Bible cheers us with the prospect of " a better and an 
" enduring substance" in a happy region, where " God 
" shall wipe away all tears from all faces." Here 
we may be poor, destitute, and despised; but if 
we are Christians indeed, the Bible assures us we 
are heirs of an invaluable and indestructible inherit- 
ance, " an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and 
" that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us." 

Thus numerous and inestimable are the benefits 
' offered to those who believe the Scriptures, and live 
conformably to the precepts therein exhibited. That 
these benefits and blessings may be yours, my dear 
friend, sufier me to entreat you sedulously to cherish 
the dispositions essential to a profitable perusal of the 
sacred pages : those dispositions have been ably deline- 
ated by an excellent clergyman now living, (v) in a 
passage with which I shall close this branch of our 
correspondence. 

" In the first place, study them Devoutly. Re- 

(v) ]\Ir. Gisborne, in his Familiar Survey, &c. p. 231. 
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" member that they are the word of God : that they 
** were written under the superintendence of his 
" Spirit ; and that their great purpose was to introduce 
^^ and extend over the whole, earth the Gospel and the 
^< kingdom of his Son. Remember, also, that they 
" were written to conduct you to salvation through 
*♦ faith in Christ Jesus. , Read them^ therefore, with a 
" reverence and holy fear; and.make it your earnest 
^^ and constant prayer to Him, from whom alone 
Cometh every good and perfect gift, that his grace 
may open your understanding, enable you clearly 
" to comprehend the import of the Sacred Writings, 
** and deeply impress it upon your heart.'' 

** Secondly, study the Scriptures with Humility ; 
" with a sincere desire to receive instruction from them, 
" and to submit your own opinions to the declared will 
" of your Maker and your Saviour. If we may judge, 
*' by the manner in which some persons speak con- 
cerning, the Scriptures, of the temper and spirit 
with which they read them, we may almost conclude 
" that they read them for the purpose of cavilling, 
^^ finding fault, and raising difficulties and objections. 
^^ Be not thus blind and presumptuous. If you take 
" up your Bible with Christian humility, you will not 
" say concerning any doctrine, • This is a strange 
" and unreasonable doctrine, and I cannot receive it.' 
" Your language will rather be, ' This doctrine is 
" clearly contained in the word of God, and there- 
" fore must be true.' You will not say concerning 
" any rule of practice, ' This is a hard and grievous 
'^ commandment, and I may be excused from regarding 
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^* it very strictly. Your language will be " This 
" commandment is positively enjoined by my Lord 
" and Judge, and I must obey it, if I would prove my 
^^ love to him, or escape condemnation at the last day.'' 
" Finally, read the Scriptures with a full purpose of 
" heart, not merely to learn what they require of you, 
^' but faithftidly to practise it, through God's blessed 
** assistance every day of your life. Not every one 
** that saith unto me^ ^ Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
^ the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
** of my Father.'' * Not the hearers of the law are 
'^ just before Grod ; but the doers of the law shall be 
" justified.'' {w) If you read the Scriptures carelessly 
" or merely from custom, or rather from a spirit of 
^f curiosity than from anxiety to profit by them, and 
'^ to grow in grace; you do not read them as you 
** ought to read the word of your Maker. You do not 
*• read them like A person solicitous above all things to 
obtain through Christ the Kingdom of Heaven ; and 
conscious it will be bestowed by Christ on those 
V only, who strive according to their power to learn 
*> from the Scriptui*es the way of his commandments, 
** and faithftilly to walk in it, by his help, unto death.'' 

Believe me, dear Friend, 

Unalterably yours. 

(w) Matt. vii. 21. Rom. ii. 13. 
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